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THE ASSEMBLING OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tue assembling of Parliament forms 
at all times an inviting theme to re- 
mark and speculation ; in the present 
year it is by various circumstances 
rendered an irresistibly inviting one 
to ourselves. 

Incredible are the changes which 
are witnessed by the present genera 
tion. No preparations of party war- 
fare gave interest and pomp to the ap- 
proach of the Session. Nothing wassaid 
of the accessions of strength purchased 
by the Ministry, or of the overpower 
ing attacks contemplated by the O 
position. Profound silence was 0 
served touching the Amendment ; and 
not a calculation was hazarded to in- 
dicate how the numbers would stand 
on the first important division. Even 
the names of the new speakers who 
were to astonish the House, and adorn 
the country, were never mentioned. 

What a contrast does this form to 
what took oy when the mighty Dead 
gathered their glories ! 

It would be very idle in us, at a mo« 
ment like this, to enquire how far this 
state of things is to be ascribed to the 
state of parties. It has been produced 
mainly by the system on which the 
Ministers of this country have acted 
for the last four or five years. 

Although this system has been so 
a practised, it has never been pro- 
per y reduced to rule and precept. It 

as passed from cabinet to cabinet, and 
from Minister to Minister, orally and 
by example ; but it has never been 
fairly placed before the world, in full 
and methodical detail. The Welling- 
ton Ministry is still in its infancy, and 
what its conduct will be, is in some 
Vor, XXV. 





measure unknown ; but as it has ex- 
hibited symptoms of being anxious to 
adhere to arid improve upon the sys 
tem, we will give an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the latter. Such a description 
may be as beneficial to the empire at 
large, as to the Ministry ; we think it 
is called for to preserve both from 
egregious and fatal errors. 

In one respect, we who write are 
not wholly disqualified for giving it. 
For several years we have, in this 
Magazine, trod the rugged, thorny, 
and stormy path of independence. We 
have followed neither individual nor 
party 5 we have courted neither the 
avours of the great, nor the shouts of 
the multitude; and it has been too 
often our lot to have to brave at the 
same moment, the bitter animosity of 
official men, the delirium of the po- 
pulace, and national delusion. The 
same Ministers and public men whom 
we have warmly eulogised in one hour, 
we have as — censured in the 
next, according to their conduct. We’ 
shall not therefore be suspected of 
wishing to serve one public man or 
party, to the prejudice of another. 

If such suspicion lurk in any quar« 
ter, let it be vispelled by this confes« 
sion. Upon re-considering our past 
opinions, having been moved thereto 
by the splendid examples of the age, 
we find them to be wholly erroneous, 
and we of course cast them to the 
winds. We are determined not to be 
left alone in the regions of bigotry and 
prejudice, therefore we abjure our 
creed. We are no longer Bigots, but 
Liberals. Our conversion, however, 
—slow a have in them the 
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most reality,—is not yet totally com- 

pleted; but it already reaches this 

point: we feel no more respect for 

the Duke of Wellington and Mr Peel, 

than for Mr Brougham and Mr Hus- 

kisson—for the present Tory Ministry, 

than we should feel for a Whig one. 

We even think Mr Brougham and Mr 

Huskisson are more honest men than 

the Duke of Wellington and Mr Peel, 

and that a Whig Ministry would hard- 

ly be so pernicious a one as the exist- 
ing Tory one is. It is a great matter 
that we are able, in imitation of the 
leaders of the Cabinet, to shake off old 
friends, connexions, and partialities ; 
although we cannot yet go to the finish 
with them in loving and combining 
ourselves with old enemies. The lat- 
ter must be with us a work of time ; 
our natural man is stubbornly opposed 
to it; and nature, bigoted and preju- 
diced though it be, cannot be subdued 
in a moment. 

These are indeed days of improves 
ment ! Impossibilities are swept away ; 
the sun of human perfectibility has 
risen, aud its radiance shews that even 
Divine Revelation isa mass of error. Its 
glorious rays have shot from lawand in- 
stitution, to principle and feeling ; and 
now it is discovered, that ‘every thing 
which the greatest men of past times 
called truth and wisdom, is directly 
the reverse. What a wonderful crea- 


ture is man! What will he not soar ° 


to, when he has already rendered him- 
self somuch the superior of his Maker! 

The system, of which we now com- 
mence the description, is the most 
astonishing of all the improvements. 
It surpasses all that mortal ingenuity, 
exquisitely improved as it is, might 
have been thought capable of produ- 
cing. 

The fundamental principle of this 
system is—A Ministry exists solely 
Sor its own interest and benefit. When 
the reader has paused a sufficient time 
in admiration of the intellect which 
eould conceive so sublime a truth, let 
him contrast it with the principle 
which was acted on previously to late 
years, viz.—A Ministry exists for the 
benefit of the empire. 

What did a Ministry reap from this 
old, exploded principle? Evils of 
every description. Bound hand and 
foot to what bigotry called public 
duty, it was compelled to incur cala- 
mitous losses, to wage perilous war- 
fare, to hazard every thing, and not 
seldom to plunge into destruction. 
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History exhibits melancholy proofs 
that this principle has constrained va~ 
rious Ministries to terminate their 
own existence. 

Such men of the past as Lord Chat 
ham, Pitt, Burke, Fox, &c., acted 
upon it; and notwithstanding this 
conclusive evidence of their ignorance 
and imbecility, they were, until re- 
cently, looked on as eminent authorie. 
ties! The bigotry and prejudice from 
which the country has miraculously 
escaped surpass description. 

The gigantic advantages which will 
flow from the new principle, were il- 
lustrated with singular felicity by Mr 
Peel, in his speech delivered on the 
first night of the Session. Acting upon 
it, ifa Ministry be assailed by a powers 
ful enemy, it can, by wheeling round 
and placing itself at the head of this 
enemy, convert the threatened attack 
into the means of its own security and 
profit. If numerous foes beset it, an 
alliance of this kind with the most 

werful of them, will enable it to 
augh to scorn the remainder. It can 
always make itself invincible against 
any Opposition, by regularly adopting 
its principles and schemes, no matter 
how immeasurably superior the latter 
may be to it in talent and numbers. 
If it can only preserve power by pull- 
ing to pieces the Constitution, it can 
do the latter without exposing itself 
to danger. By keeping itself, in the 
manner we have stated, continually in 
harmony with the Opposition, it will 
always have a majority in Parliament, 
which will enable it to treat with de 
rision the hostile opinion and efforts 
of the country. Then the saving in 
toil and intellect will be immense. No 
long speeches—no stormy discussions 
—no laborious study—no tedious 
search for information—no midnight 
divisions — none of the consuming 
cares and exertions which heretofore 
sunk so many leading Ministers into a 
premature grave, will be necessary. 
But the most splendid point will be, 
the need-for talent and wisdom will 
be wholly removed. The Ministry 
may consist of beardless lordlings, 
Chelsea pensioners, or any hangers« 
on; an Opposition of some kind 
or other will save it the trouble of 
thinking, and natural instinct will 
do all that may be requisite beside, 
for keeping it in being. Mr Peel, in 
the inimitable speech to which we 
have alluded—a speech which will be 
inimitable to the last hour of oratory 
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—argued, with equal truth and force, 
that as he could not make head against 
his opponents, it was his duty to go 
over to them—that as the Ministry 
could not govern according to its own 
principles, it ought to do so according 
to the conflicting ones of those who 
opposed it—that as it could not goon, 
or, in other words, keep in existence, 
except by placing itself at the head of 
its enemies to destroy what it had at- 
tempted to defend, it ought to do so. 
What fine and unanswerable logic! 
None but days of improvement like 
these could have produced it. How 
unassailably it establishes what we 
have advanced ! Under the new prin- 
ciple, a Ministry may make itself eter- 
nal ; we speak literally, for we feel 
assured that the progress of improve 
ment will soon render the bodily part’ 
of at least Ministers of State immor- 
tal. As to soul, it is not over certain 
that some of them have any. 

It will be obvious to all, from whose 
- the scales of bigotry have fallen, 
that this principle makes it imperious- 
ly necessary for a Ministry to divest 
itself scrupulously of every vestige of 
what bigotry and prejudice call prin- 
ciple, integrity, and consistency. This 
is old-fashioned logic, but neverthe- 
less —_ ovement has not yet impaired 
its truth. The Ministry may profess 
to entertain a creed, or side with a 
party, for the moment; but it must 
be careful to shew that this has no« 
thing to do with conviction, and that 
it is ready, at the nod of interest, to 
reverse the one and betray the other. 
In general it must take ‘ a position 
of neutrality.” Whenever a contest 
may take place between two creeds, or 
parties, compromising its own inte- 
rests, it must leave its “ position of 
neutrality,” and, without enquiring 
how far the state is identified with, or 
represented by, either of the bellige- 
rents, it must address them in terms 


like these: “‘ Worthy friends, I have ° 


my opinions and predilections in these 
matters, but they do not sway me in 
the least—your war does me no small 
injury, and in the upshot it may bring 
on me the deplorable loss of place 
and stipend—the fact that you are at 
war, proves conclusively, according to 
the newly-invented logic, that you are 
equally culpable, that you are one as 
deep in error as the other—I must 
therefore compel you to make peace 
on the basis of equal sacrifice. Has 
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ving done this, it must, as its interests 
may dictate, compel the one side to 
surrender, without equivalent, the 
principal part, or the whole, of what 
may be demanded by the other. What- 
ever it may pretend to in the abstract, 
it must practically profess one creed 
to-day and an opposite one to-mor- 
row, side with one party in this mo- 
ment and attack it in the next, avoid 
all permanent connexion with the com- 
munity, or any part of it, and be a 
mere automaton at the will of its own 
ease and profit. 

All this renders it imperative on a 
Ministry to rigidly exclude from of- 
fice all men of decided principle. It 
must scrupulously shun all connexion 
with such men. If it even number 
them amidst its subordinate meme 
bers, they will form to it a source of 
endless disquiet and damage. Their 
strong language will create it enemies 
—their clear expressions will prevent 
it from covering itself with the cloud 
of equivocation and double-meaning 
—their openness will embarrass it 
with pledges—and their unpliable na- 
ture will impede intolerably the velo« 
city of its movements from one faith 
or side to another. It must therefore 
stigmatize every man who conscien- 
tiously avows and acts upon principle, 
as an Ultra and a person of extreme 
opinions ; and it must take its cone 
nexions, either from those who pro- 
claim that they have no principles by 
professing neutrality and ae 
all sides, or from those who on al 
occasions avow their readiness to pare 
down their principles to any point 
which opponents may call for. 

In addition, a Ministry must stu- 
diously cherish and reward what the 
bigots call apostacy. If a brainless 
youth stand up in Parliament, and in- 
sult the ashes of his deceased father 
by abjuring his creed, it must bestow . 
on him some beneficial office. If a 
member of the Legislature change his 
principles, it must eulogize the change 
as a dazzling proof of his wisdom, 
honour, and virtue. It will act with 
extreme prudence, if it use the digni- 
ties and emoluments of the state in 
buying over recruits from the ranks 
of its opponents. Men who have once 
chongad their faith will change it again 
at every call ; the first change proves, 
that in them the obsolete prejudiee, 
consistency, can never take root. Act- 
ing on these directions, a Ministry may 
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always feel confident of being able to 
veer round the compass of principle, 
with as much ease as the weathercock 
veers round a compass of another 
kind. 

. By these means, a Ministry will 
enjoy all the sweets of power without 
any of the responsibility. In all party 
contention it will be a kind of neutral 
agent, acting for both sides as peace- 
maker, having both at its mercy, and 
despoiling both at its pleasure. It will 
have the State completely under its 
feet. 

’ Burke, in the reign of bigotry, was 
thought a man of some talent: in 
these days, the meanest newspaper 
scribblers and understrappers of 0: 

so far surpass him, as to be able to 
ridicule his absurdities. He had ne- 
vertheless his gleams of understand- 
ing, and we will quote him to shew 
the advantages which a Ministry may 
derive from this neutral agency. What 
we are about to quote relates to the 
conduct of the Allies in mediating in 
France between the royalists and re« 
publicans ; and to the proposition for 
excluding all Frenchmen who had ta- 
ken a decided part on either side from 
such mediation. This proposition is 
virtually acted on in this country, when 
a liberal Ministry takes its ‘ position 
of neutrality,” purges itself of men of 
** extreme opinions,” and ‘mediates 
between Whigs and Tories, Protestants 
and Catholics, &c. &c. 
. The Bigot says of it :—‘‘ It amounts 
to neither more nor less than ‘this 
shocking proposition—that we ought 
to exclude men of honour and ability 
from serving their and our cause ; and 
to put the dearest interests of ourselves 
and our posterity into the hands of 
men of no decided character, without 
judgment to choose, and without cou- 
vage to profess ANY PRINCIPLE WHAT= 
EVER.” 

We give this paey to shew “et 

reposterous prejudice passed in the 
Loshevens ages for wisdom. 

Hép s:——‘‘ Such men can serve 
no cause for this plain reason—they 
have no cause at heart. They can at 
best only work as mere mercenaries. 
They have not been guilty of great 
crimes, but it is only because they have 
not energy of mind to rise to any height 
of wickedness. They are not hawks 
or kites; they are only miserable 
fowls, whose flight is not above their 
dunghill or hen-roost. But they trem. 
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ble before the authors of these ho« 
nours. (Query. Does the word au« 
thors, mean the Whig leaders, or the 
Catholic ones ?) They admire them at 
a safe and respectful distance. There 
never was a mean and abject mind, 
that did not admire an intrepid and 
dexterous villain. In the bottom of 
their hearts they believe such hardy 
miscreants to be the only men quali- 
fied for great affairs ; if you set them 
to transact with such persons, they are 
instantly subdued. They dare not so 
much as look their antagonist in the 
face. They are made to be his sub 
jects, not his arbiters and controllers.” 

‘** These men to be sure can look at 
atrocious acts without indignation, and 
can behold suffering virtue without 
sympathy. Therefore they are consi« 
dered as sober, dispassionate men. 
But they have their passions, though 
of another kind, AND WHICH ARE IN« 
FINITELY MORE* LIKELY TO CARR¥ 
THEM OUT OF THE PATH OF THEIR 
puty. They are of a tame, timid, 
languid, inert temper, wherever the 
welfare. of orHERS is concerned. In 
such causes, as they have no motives 
to action, they never possess any real 
ability, and are totally destitute of all 
resource.” 

*¢ Believe a man who has seen much 
and observed something. I have seen 
in the course of my life a great many 
of that family of men. They are ges 
nerally chosen because they have no 
opinion of their own; and as far as 
they can be got in good earnest to em- 
brace any opinion, it is that of who« 
ever happens to employ them, (neither 
longer nor shorter, narrower nor 
broader,) with whom they have no 
discussion or consultation. The only 
thing which occurs to such a man 
when he has got a business of others 
into his hands, is How TO MAKE HIS 
OWN FORTUNE OUT OF IT. Theperson 
he is to treat with, is not with him an 
adversary over whom he is to prevail, 
but a new friend he is to gain ; THERE- 
FORE HE ALWAYS SYSTEMATICALLY 
BETRAYS SOME PART OF HIS TRUST. 
Instead of thinking how he shall defend 
his ground to the last, and if forced to 
retreat, how little he shall give up, this 
kind of man considers how much of the 
interest of his employer he is to sacrifice 
to his adversary. HavinG NOTHING 
BUT HIMSELF IN VIEW, he knows that 
in serving his’ principal with zeal, he 
must probably incur some resentment 
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from the opposite party. His object 
is to gain the good-will-of the person 
with whom he contends, that when an 
agreement is made, he may join 1N 
REWARDING HIM.” : 

The defunct Dotard actually then 
says,—** I would not take one of these 
as my arbitrator in a dispute for so 
much as a fish-pond—ror IF HE RE 
SERVED THE MUD TO ME, HE WOULD 
BE SURE TO GIVE THE WATER, THAT 
FED THE POOL, TO MY ADVERSARY!” 
He speaks thus of the only men who 
possess capacity, and who are not ut- 
terly disqualified for taking part in 
the management of public affairs ; and 
yet, incredible though it seems, his 
opinions were once extensively -be- 
lieved in! Thrice _ country—to 
have emancipated itse. H froin the ruin- 
ous prejudices of such bigots ! 

A liberal Ministry, acting on the 
new system, will separate the instruc- 
‘tion contained in what we have quo- 
ted from the errors and calumnies with 
which it is associated. It will find in 
this instruction what kiud of men it 
ought exclusively to consist of. Bear- 
ing in mind that it exists for its own 
benefit only, and that as a neutral 
agent it ought in settling differences 
between contending parties to fleece 
both to the utmost, it must select its 
members accordingly. If it venture 
beyond the “ sober dispassionate men” 
—the men who, when they get a bu- 
siness of others into their hands, think 
only “ how to make their own fortune 
out of it”—it will ruin itself. And let 
it beware, not only of eagles, but of 
* hawks and kites ;” for the latter in 
their flights may lead it into acts alike 
unseemly and injurious. Let it scru< 
pulously confine itself to the ‘‘ miser- 
able fowls,” and find security in their 
inability to soar above the “‘ dung- 
hill and hen-roost.” And let it never 
forget that it cannot do any thing 
more fatal, than to suffer itself to be 
seduced by its admiration of ‘ the 
intrepid and dexterous villain,” to 
make him a part of itself. Independ- 
ently of other matters, such a villain 
is utterly destitute of that grand es- 
sential—intense, flinty, sleepless self- 
ishness ; he indeed robs and murders 
for gain, but he does so that he may 
squander the gain with spendthrift 
profusion: then he hourly places the 
necks of himself and his associates in 
Jeopardy. . 

A Ministry properly formed in this 
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manner, can scarcely ever so far forget 
itself as to think of the benefit of the 
state.‘ On this point therefore we need 
not be profuse of cautions. In arbi- 
trating for this party or that, and be-~ 
tween one party and another, it must 
never believe that it is acting on be< 
half of the state, or that the latter has 
any right to intermeddle in the busi- 
ness. If in acting between Tories 
and Whigs, Protestants and Catholics, 
Bigots and Liberals, &c. it be led by the 
error, that any of them are identified 
with and represent the state and its 
institutions, it will be guilty of some- 
thing even worse than self-robbery. 
These must rank amidst its golden 
maxims. All creeds and parties are 
the same to the state, and it has no 
interest in or connexion with any of 
them. If the Protestant creed be 
wholly rooted out, this will not injure 
the religion of the state—if the mass 
of the population become Republicans, 
this will not affect the constitution 
and laws of the state—no matter what 
creed or party may gain the ascendan- 
o> it cannot harm in the least any of 
the interests of the state. We desist, 
for in truth we are only cautioning 
such a Ministry against doing what its 
own nature will make to it an utter 
impossibility. 

We must not, however, forget to 
say, that it will be very advisable for 
it to use the name of the state on all 
occasions. If it solemnly protest, that 
it constantly acts for the weal of the 
state alone, and that it is romantically 
disinterested and patriotic, even be- 
yond conception ; this will have power- 
ful effect in. defending its “‘ position of 
neutrality” from ridicule, and justify< 
ing to the vulgar its incessant flights 
from creed to creed, and party to par 
ty If it can produce the conviction, 
that the state exists in itself—that its 
own interests are those of the state— 
and that the latter must of necessity 
be hugely benefited by every thing it 
may think good to do, it will reap 
from this singular advantages. It 
must, however, jealously prevent its 
professions from seducing it into prac- 
tice. 

Sundry Cabinets, as we have sta- 
ted, acted on the system we have en- 
deavoured to describe for some Pw 
previously to the formation of the 


present one. They did not, perhaps, 
always push it to the desirable extent, 
! they had a prodigious mase 


for a 
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of bigotry to contend with, and in 
truth it had not fully reached com- 
pletion. When its complexity and 
grandeur are looked at, its advance to 
perfection in so short a period seems 
miraculous. Men, however, are now 
no longer men ; the march, or rather 
flight of intellect, and the corres- 
ponding flight of improvement, ac- 
complish almost with a wish every 
thing that can be wished for. If the 
Wellington Ministry desire to adopt 
the system, it is now complete in all 
its parts. We infer from Mr Peel’s 
speech, and other circumstances, that 
it has such a desire ; and in conse- 
quence we will now offer a few hints 
to the Duke of Wellington respecting 
the application of the system. His 
Grace is giving somewhat alarming 
indications, that he understands mili« 
tary matters far better than civil 
ones ; and that in his capacity of Pre« 
mier he has great need of advisers. 

We will speak of the application of 
the system to the Catholic question, 
as the all-absorbing one of the time. 

Here are the Irish Catholics acting 
as a gigantic combination, trampling 
on the laws, levying taxes, depozing 
the Government and usurping its 
functions, producing grievous evils, 
and threatening the empire with every 
calamity. Their object‘is, a vital 
change in the laws and constitution. 

The Bigots—it is an afflicting proof 
of the infirmity and depravity of hu- 
man nature, that amidst the blaze of 
light which irradiates the realm there 
is one remaining—call on Govern- 
ment to resist their demands, and to 
repress their misdeeds by the enact- 
ment and exercise of law. 

If the noble Duke obey this call, 
what must follow? He and ,his 
colleagues must plunge into bitter 
warfare with the Liberals and Ca- 
tholics. In the House of Commons 
Mr Peel will be annihilated by the 
stormy eloquence of such men as Mr 
Brougham. Ministers will be con- 
tinually assailed in Parliament by a 
formidable opposition, and out of it, 
by a formidable part of the Press and 
community. What did such bigots 
as Pitt, Fox, Burke, the late Marquis 
of Londonderry, &c. &c. reap from 
adhering to principle, and braving the 
hostility of potent oppositions in Par- 
liament, scurrilous newspapers, and 
furious factions? Let the answer be 
found in their toils and privations, their 
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laborious speeches, the interminable 
debates in which they were involved, 
and the charges and invectives with 
which they were loaded. If this be not 
sufficient, Yet it be found in their black- 
ened fame and wasted health—their 
remature death—their mental and 
ily martyrdom. Alas! their his- 
tory exhibits destroyed constitutions, 
ruined fortunes, broken hearts, and 
dethroned reason:—the question is 
answered. 

We were reared bigots, and we are 
pet but green converts: although we 

ave turned our coat, we cannot all at 
once divest ourselves of what we felt 
when we wore it in a different man- 
ner. We were always taught to ve- 
nerate these bigots, and to think their 
conduct, in daring and sacrificing as 
they did, something less manlike than 
godlike. Old feelings and associations 
now crowd upon us in spite of our 
efforts ; and the tear springs and the 
groan bursts as we name them. Bigots 
though they were, their bigotry had 
in it something heroic, stately, and 
magnificent ; and however destructive 
it was to themselves, it yet had its 
- operation. If compassion be 

nown to Liberalism, our liberal 
brethren, in consideration of our in- 
experience, must pardon this transient 
departure from orthodoxy. The fit 
has We groan no longer, we 
have dashed away the tear, and the 
glow has forsaken our cheeks. We 
are again calm, frosty, dry-eyed, 
smock-faced, and true Liberals. 

If these bigots be defended on the 
ground that they benefited their 
country, we will seriously ask what 
compensation did this form to them- 
selves? Granting that they saved 
the Crown—that they preserved the 
constitution—that they perfected law 
and freedom—that they crushed the 
foreign foe and the domestic traitor— 
that they filled their country with 
be pe and — her to the pinna- 

e of power and greatness—grantin, 
all this, how did ‘it operate on their 
own interests? In life they reaped 
from it what we have detailed, and 
has it after death overwhelmed them 
with rewards? Has the mouldering 
corpse drawn blessings from the safe- 
ty of the constitution? Has the in- 
animate skeleton been protected from 
wrong and cavery by the existence of 
law and freedom? Have their ashes 
derived riches from national wealth, 
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‘or delight from national happiness ? 
‘Away with the worthless defence ! 

If the noble Duke desire to act on 
the new system, he must find in these 
bigots, not examples, but beacons. 
Let him shun the rocks on which they 
perished, and which are rendered so 
awfully apparent by the blaze of their 
names. He must, in the question be- 
fore us, suffer the Catholics to do as 
they please. They must be permitted 
to exercise the functions of govern- 
ment-to the utmost extent they may 
deem expedient ; their gang of dema- 
gogues must be suffered to make the 
Government their instrument, toinsult 
and trample upon the Protestants, to 
convert membersof the Legislature in- 
to menials, and to keep up as far as may 
be profitable to them, every variety of 
rebellion. In tolerating all this, the no- 
ble Duke will not only save his Minis- 
try from much unpleasant mental and 
bedily labour, but, what is of far more 
consequence, he will save it from war 
with the Liberals, and the grave con- 
tingencies attendant on such war. 
Hostilities may rage between Protest- 
ants and Catholics—England and Ire- 
land may be convulsed ; but there will 
be peace in the Cabinet and Parliament. 
Mr Brougham will not oppose—Sir F. 
Burdett will be neutral—the Marquis 
of Lansdowne will confide—the Radi- 
cals will be speechless; and, while the 
fearful battle may thunder without, 
Ministers will enjoy sweet harmony 
and repose on the bosom of a unani- 


mous -¢ lature. 

It will be highly politic in his 
Grace to go even farther. He may 
place at the head of the Irish Govern- 
ment some military man who has gi- 
ven evidence by his votes and speeches 
in Parliament, that he has “no opi- 
nion of his own ;” and who has more- 
over proved that he is utterly incom- 
petent to judge of any great political 
question. On the arrival of this mili- 
tary man in Ireland, he may scrupu- 
lously avoid and discountevance the 
Protestants—he may select his asso- 
ciates from the more violent of the 
Catholics and their advocates—he may 
shower smiles and civilities on the 
worst of the Catholic demagogues, and 
enable them to proclaim to the whole 
population by sound of trumpet that 
they are his “intimate friends ;” and 
he may positively encourage them in 
their-exertions. To give him a pro- 
per associate, some special pleader— 
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one of those lawyers, who, according 
to Swift, and other eminent authorities, 
are incapable of seeing more than one 
side of a question—may be made the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. These two 
men may confine public trusts, as far as 
practicable, to the Catholics—they may 
rigorously exclude from civil and eccle- 
siastical offices and emoluments, all 
Protestants who are opposed to the 
Catholics—they may make the laws 
a dead letter in regard to the Catholics 
—and they may do all they can to as- 
sist the latter on the one hand, and 
repressopposition to them on the other. 

This can scarcely fail of gaining for 
the Duke and his colleagues, the praise 
and support of all the Liberals and their 
newspapers. Such praise and support 
will infinitely outweigh any grumbling 
which the bigots may give vent to. 

The Catholics, by being exempted 
from obedience to law and authority, 
will naturally become ungovernable ; 
by being carefully protected from op« 
ponents, they will naturally become all. 
powerful ; and by having their passions 
worked upon in every way, they will 
naturally perpetrate every Kind of oute 
rage and atrocity. If they by their 
conduct make it a matter of imperious 
necessity for the Ministry either to 
grant their demands, or to reduce 
them to the rank of subjects—if this 
choice be forced upon the noble 
Duke, let him remember that conces- 
sion will gain the Ministry the alliance 
of the Liberals and their newspapers, 
and secure to it the sweets of power 
unalloyed with toil and responsibility ; 
while coercion will expose it to the 
fate which befel the departed bigots 
we have named—will subject it to 
every loss and injury which could well 
visit the interests of a Ministry, not 
even excepting its existence. 

Bearing in mind that, according to 
the new system, a Ministry exists for 
its own benefit only, the Duke, if he 
cleave to this system, must at once 
decide on concession. It is not for 
us to say that such a decision will be 
free from difficulties. In the choice 
of evils it will be the least. Through 
it, Ministers may save power and sti- 
pend ; a different one must, according 
to their own confession, deprive them 
of both. 

Taking then this most wise decie 
sion, the Duke must attack the attend- 
ant difficulties like a skilful and expe- 
rienced soldier. His first operations 
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«may ‘with propriety be directed against 
the Ch > < was a maxim with a 


Prime Minister who flourished ages 
ago, that every man had his price: in 
mentioning this, we are im to 
express our astonishment, that such 
an enlightened and liberal truth was 
known in such bigoted times. Wal- 
pole must have stolen it from our pre-= 
sent illustrious race of improvers. It 
will be wise for the Duke to make this 
maxim his own. What cannot a Prime 
Minister bestow amidst bishoprics, 
deaneries, and the long line of church 
preferments! If a clergyman be ambi- 
tious, cannot he be won by dignities ? 
or if he be poor, will he withstand the 
offer of riches? Let not this be lost 
upon his Grace. If the whole garrison 

the Church can be bought, so much 
the better ; but the purchase of a part 
will be incalculably beneficial. Di- 
vide the Church against itself, and if 
it be not gained as an ally, it is neu 

ised as an enemy. 

If there be a clergyman who has 
distinguished himself above his bre- 
thren by the vehemence of his wri- 
tings against concession to the Catho- 
lics, let the noble Duke commence 
with him. If he can be gained, it 
may have weight with his brethren 

the country. At the least, he will 
be prevented from doing mischief by 
writing. If such a clergyman have 
ever laboured to convince the King, 
by his publications, that he could not 
consent to remove the Catholic disa- 
bilities without being guilty of foul 
perjury, his apostacy—oh, how the 
remains of bigotry cleave to us! his 
enlightened conversion, we mean— 
may be calculated to remove royal 
scrup: 
What such a clergyman may ex- 
pose himself to by suffering himself 
to be brought over, must not be for- 
ten. His own words form the 
most bitter and nauseous food that a 
man can swallow. To attack princi- 
ples and institutions, after having gi- 
ven the most solemn pledges, before 
God and man, to defend them to the 
last extremity, is what many men 
would rather suffer death than do. 
From some inexplicable cause, bigot- 
ry still exists in many quarters, and it 
may visit such a clergyman with fear- 
ful evils. The bigoted part of his 
brethren may disdain to hold commu- 
nion with him—society, in its preju- 
dices, may think his presence in it 
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contamination—and as he walks the 
streets, the eyes of the very ground- 
lings may flash upon him scorn and 
derision. If he have to endure all 
this, how can he be adequately re« 
warded? A bishopric would be no- 
thing, and an sothblshapsie would be. 
little better. 

If such a clergyman should have 
rendered himself obnoxious to any 
party of Liberals by his bitter attacks 
on their deceased leader, this matter 
must have serious consideration. For 
both his own sake and that of the Mi- 
nistry, the party must be “‘conciliated.” 
To accomplish this, it will be highly 
nga in the noble Duke to compel 

im to do penance in public, and pare 
ticularly in the presence of the ag 
grieved Liberals, at the tomb of the 
deceased Minister. The antiquated 
Church of England contains no rules 
for so solemn and imposing a ceremo< 
ny, but doubtlessly Dr Curtis and Dr 
Doyle could be prevailed on to super- 
intend it: to make the expiation 
complete, they would feel it their duty 
to insist on profuse flagellation. 

If there be any Bishops who owe 
their elevation to what the bigots call 
disgraceful means, the noble Duke 
will scarcely find them difficult persons 
to deal with. 

As to the inferior clergy, who in 
these enlightened days can disregard 
dignity and emolument ? 

Lord Liverpool was a bigot, and 
when he was the Premier, he carried 
his bigotry to such an intolerable ex< 
treme, that he would not use the clergy 
for political purposes. He acted on 
the absurd prejudice of bestowing 
preferment according to desert, preser« 
ving the Church from political schism, 
and confining the clergy to their re« 
ligious duties. He introduced into the 
Church no political strife to purify 
and strengthen it. He did not cleanse 
the consciences of the clergy with po< 
litical temptations and stipulations ; 
or fit them for the discharge of their 
—- duty by embroiling them in 
the gospel labours of political conten< 
tion. He raised no triple wall of brass 
round the Church by turning against 
it the arms of its own Ministers, or 
converting it into the arena for their 
political battles. No splendid im-« 
provements like these throw lustre on 
the name of Lord Liverpool—no men< 
tion of them can be found on his mo« 
nument, 
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Yet-peace to his ashes! for he was 
a good man ; and eternal reverence to 
his memory ! for he was a virtuous 
AND spoTLess Minister. Alas! we 
cannot restrain these occasional effu- 
sions of bigotry ; but we shall improve, 
for who can do otherwise in these 
~—< improvement ? 

ving the Church, the noble Duke 
ought next to attempt the conversion 
of the leading bigots. He must here 
forget een jealousies and antipa- 
thies ; he must court where he on 
slighted, and solicit where he has re- 
jected. He may make tempting offers 
of office to the secretaries or other in« 
fluential members of the Brunswick 
clubs ; he may even offer seats in the 
Cabinet to such men as Lord Eldon. 
Place, place—dignity, dignity ! What, 
with ee to offer, is impossible to a 
Prime Minister of England ? 

Lord Liverpool was a bigot, and in 
co uence, when he was the Pre- 
mier, he was incapable of attempting 
to seduce any man from his faith by 
persuasion, or the offer of aggrandize- 
ment. He could sooner have cut off 
his right hand than have said to any 
one, I have renounced my creed ; that 
vital change in the Constitution which 
I have hitherto opposed, 1 now intend 
to make ; and if you will reverse your 
principles as I have done, I will con- 
fer on you such and such honours and 
emoluments. He was compelled to 
fight his battles after the exploded 
system ; front to front was about all 
that his miserable tactics comprelend- 
ed ; he knew not the art of gaining a 
victory by an alliance with foes, or of 
making a bridge of gold for a retreat- 
ing enemy. Here is proof that bi- 
gotry, from its very nature, must be 
accompanied by imbecility. 

Yet, again, peace to his ashes! for 
he was a good man ; and eternal re- 
verence to his memory ! for he was a 
VIRTUOUS AND SPOTLESS MINISTER. 
The bigotry will escape us. 

Now appears the most formidable 
difficulty—the gaining of the Crown. 
Here must be overcome, not only po- 
litical principle, but conscience ; here 
stands in tremendous opposition, not 
only the most solemn pledge again and 
again repeated to man, but a sacred 
oath to God. In more bigoted times, 
the very attempt to remove a difficul- 
ty like this would have been held a 
mortal sin against Heaven. No man, 
nay, no Minister, would have dared to 
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make it an item in the account to be 
rendered by him hereafter. But, thanks 
‘to improvement! it is now known, 
that to force the conscience of any man 
—even if he be only a king—is a most 
meritorious matter. 

The difficulty, however, is not of a 
kind to be di of in a moment. 
Sapping and mining must be unspa< 
ringly reso to; and such potent 
means as the Russian Emperor em< 
ployed in overpowering the garrison 
of Varna may have great effect. A 
Court, alas! is never without its pro- 
fligates; and the king has always 
around him his traitors. Here pers 
haps the instruments may be found. 
If any renegade—we beg pardon— 
any enlightened and liberalised clergy 
man have heretofore laboured to con< 
vince his Majesty that he is bound by 
his oath ; such clergyman may now 
with propriety be employed to con« 
vince him to the contrary. When the 
breaches are practicable, and the de« 
cisive moment for storming arrives, 
no quarter must be given. His Mae 
jesty’s entreaties—his tears—his ap« 
con. § to the memory of his departed 
father and brother, to the solemn 
— which surround him, and to 

is hopes here and hereafter, must be 
sternly disregarded. A body and soul 
of flint constitute the essence of Li- 
beralism. Thus perhaps the difficulty 
may be vanquished. 

Lord Liverpool was a bigot, theree 
fore he was a religious and conscien« 
tious man. Could he have surmount« 
ed this difficulty? No. He was too 
full of antiquated prejudices to be able 
to draw benefit from intrigue and core 
ruption. He could make no use of 
the vermin which preys upon kings ; 
he could hold no connexion with it ; 
all he could do was to insist on its 
expulsion when it gave him the oppor- 
tunity. He was incapable of forcing 
any man’s scruples of conscience, even 
if he believed them to be erroneous: 
sooner than have done it, he would 
have parted with office, dignity, title, 
estate, and existence. What a bigot« 
ed, and therefore, imbecile Minister, 
was the Earl of Liverpool ! 

Yet, once more, peace to his ashes ! 
for he was a good man ; and eternal 
reverence to his memory ! for he was 
AVIRTUOUS ANDSPOTLESS MINISTER. 
Let his grave be watered with the tears 
of the honest ; and let his name be 
consecrated by the pure and honours 








able !—We shall in time get rid of this 
weakness. 

When the noble Duke shall have 
thus placed the Crown under due dis- 
cipline and command, and moreover 

en proper precautions to prevent it 
from being guilty of mutiny, much 
will be accom lished towards placing 
the Peers er such discipline and 
command. He must exert himself to 
gain as many Peers as possible, and 
especially such as have large borough 
interest. Having got both the Crown 
and the Lords drilled into the requi- 
site obedience to orders, the three 
Estates of the Realm will necessarily 
become one ; the Crown and the Lords 
will be virtually annihilated. Then, 
on the union of the Ministry with the 
majority of the House of Commons, 
the three Estates of the Realm will all 
merge in the former: King, Lords, 
and Commons, will be virtually anni- 
hilated. There will then be practi- 
cally in the country a Ministry, but 
neither a Sovereign nor a Legslature. 
The Ministry, of course, will hold ab- 
solute power. 

Our faculties have certainly been 

somewhat brightened by their eman- 
cipation from bigotry ; but, neverthe- 
less, we hold up our hands in astonish« 
ment when we contemplate this most 
magnificent invention. In virtue of 
it, a Ministry will have nothing to do 
~e7 orders ; office will indeed be 
a of roses. 
. How to deal with the country, is the 
next point for consideration. If the 
Crown and Legislature be made to feel 
that obedience is their first and only 
duty, Ministers may snap their fingers 
at the country. What can the country 
achieve against the combined Ministry, 
King, and Parliament ? 

Putting this aside, how can the 
country have any right to interfere? 
‘We grant that under the bigoted Con- 
stitution which the annihilation of the 
three Estates of the Realm will utter- 
ly destroy, it might have some such 
right ; but the right cannot survive 
the thing in which alone it has being. 
When the Crown and Parliament shall 
be put under such admirable discipline, 
it will be a most unpardonable matter 
to suffer the country to be in open 
disobedience and mutiny. The very 
supposition that the country can have 
any rights and interests separate from 
those of the Ministry, is expressly pro- 
hibited by the new system ; and to this 
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system the constitution, law, and every 
ing else, are subservient. 

The country, then, must be treated 
as having no right to interfere ; it must 
be taught its duty of passive obedience ; 
its wicked attempts to thwart the 
wishes, and injure the interests of Mi- 
nisters, must be resisted with proper 
scorn. It may not, perhaps, be prac- 
ticable to abolish public meetings im- 
mediately ; but they may be ridiculed 
as “ farces.” If the right to petition 
cannot conveniently be taken away, 
the petitions may be covered with de« 
rision. Mr Huskisson has a wonder- 
ful faculty of discovering that all pe- 
titions are improperly obtained, and 
are utterly unworthy of notice. Lord 
Holland, Mr rsa bey and the other 
champions of popular rights and pri- 
vileges, are prodigiously expert in dis- 
cerning informalities in petitions, and 
in abusing and deriding both them 
and their parents. Even Lord King’s 
buffoonery has been at times laborious- 
ly exercised against them. If, then, 
Parliament be deluged with petitions, 
let the noble Duke employ all these 
persons to rail against them, and proe 
test that they ought to be wholly dis- 
regarded. 

But what can the country do? It 
can only hold meetings and petition. 
It cannot vote in Parliament to turn 
the majority ; it cannot dissolve either 
the Ministry or Parliament. - The 
noble Duke, with his obedient Crown 
and Legislature, may do any thing in 
spite of the country. 

It may however be politic to keep 
up the appearance of decency. If at 
every public meeting the overpower- 
ing majority be against the project of 
Ministers—if petitions pour in from 
all quarters against it—if decisive 
proofs appear that the country is de- 
cidedly hostile to it, the military Duke 
may, nevertheless, oracularly declare, 
that the great majority of the country 
is in his favour ; and this dictum must 
be held superior to all evidence what- 
ever. 

The efforts of the bigots, in both 
Houses of Parliament, may perhaps 
make it a matter of expediency in Mi- 
nisters to deliver a few speeches in re- 
ply tothem. The time, in truth, is 
arrived for terminating this speechify« 
ing in Parliament ; the bigoted prac- 
tice is worse than useless, it is highly 
injurious. It not only encroaches on 
the valuable time of Ministers, and 
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subjects them to’ much labour and 
loss of rest; but it exposes them to 
attacks from the bigots, at all times 
disagreeable enough, and not seldom 
very destructive to character. It will 
be an immense improvement if the 
noble Duke restrict the members of 
both Houses, by heavy penalties, from 
uttering a syllable beyond mere assent 
to the commands of Ministers. This 
perhaps cannot be prudently done at 
—— therefore we will point out a 
ew arguments for the use of the Duke 
and his colleagues. 

In the first place, the Ministry may 
insist, that if it cannot retain office 
without destroying the Church and 
Constitution, it is its sacred duty and 
right to destroy them. This will be 
found wholly unanswerable. 

Secondly. It may argue, that its 
past utter disregard of duty towards 
Treland forms an unassailable reason 
for placing the institutions and all the 
best interests of the British empire in 
danger of ruin. If Mr Peel handle 
this according to his fine and peculiar 
mode of argumentation, it will enable 
him to beat to the dust every enemy. 

Thirdly. It may maintain, that the 
more turbulent, lawless, rebellious, 
ungovernable, powerful, and hostile to 
the Church and Constitution the Ca 
tholics may be, the more imperiously 
necessary it is to make these Catholics, 
as far as practicable, the rulers of the 
empire. It may illustrate this argue 
ment in a most forcible manner by the 
following facts :—a thief is the most 
proper person to be entrusted with the 
care of property—a lewd rake is the 
best guardian of female chastity—an 
idiot is the most fitting person to 
transact business which requires know- 
ledge and ability—and a murderer is 
the only man to whom the protection 
of life can be safely confided. This 
argument ought evidently to be en- 
trusted to Mr Peel, because his style 
of logic is admirably calculated to 
make the most of it. 

Fourthly. It may insist, that be~ 
cause the Church teaches the best re- 
ligion, and the religion the most in 
harmony with the liberties and inte- 
rests of the community—has formed 
a source of inestimable benefits to the 
empire—and is an integral part of the 
Constitution, its bulwarks ought to be 
destroyed for the benefit of its impla- 
cable enemies. 

We could easily multiply argu- 
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ments ; but we have. said sufficient 
for giving to the Ministry its cue. 
It must throughout maintain, that 
the state exists for the benefit of the 
Ministry, and not that the Ministry 
exists for the benefit of the state— 
that, in acting for its own ease and 
benefit, the end sanctifies the means 
—and that the community has no 


right to interfere with its interests 


and wishes. 

As a neutral agent, and the arbi- 
trator of the Protestants, in the con< 
tention between the latter and the 
Catholics, it must not forget what we 
have quoted from Burke, and parti- 
cularly his words touching the fish- 
pond. Acting for the Protestants, it 
must give them the “ mud,” and 
award “ the water that feeds the 
pool” to their adversaries. It must 
remember, that its duty to itself is 
** to gain the good-will” of these ad- 
versaries, that they “ may join in re« 
warding” it. If it do not give them 
the whole matter in dispute, it may 
give them the realities, and reserve for 
the Protestants only paper securities, 
baseless oaths, or things equally une 
substantial. 

We abandon irony ; grief, disgust, 
and indignation, now compel us to 
speak in a different manner. 

The Duke of Wellington and Mr 
Peel are now the advocates of what is 
called Catholic Emancipation, and 
they are even attempting to carry it as 
a Cabinet measure. We should be 
the basest of the base, were we to 
spare them in what they have done 
and are doing, after what we said on 
former occasions of the comparatively 
powerless and contemptible turncoats 


‘ «the Brownlows and Dawsons. 


What was the conduct of these Mi- 
nisters after the breaking up of the 
Liverpool Ministry? Mr Peel took 
every opportunity for declaring his 
sentiments to be unchanged, and pro- 
claiming that he would oppose Mr 
Canning to the last on the Catholic 

uestion. He even carried his zeal 
or the Church so far, as to intimate 
that he should go into regular opposi- 
tion, if Mr Canning intended to re« 
peal the Corporation and Test Acts. 
The Duke of Wellington declared, 
that on one question—meaning the 
Catholic one—he differed from Mr 
Canning. Both had always spoken 
and voted against the Catholics. 

These two Ministers then told the 
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country, they were opposed to the re- 
moval of the disabilities ; and—oh, fa- 
tal credulity !—it believed them. It 
was principally confidence in them on 
this single point which preserved them 
from falling into political insignifi- 
cance. They would have so fallen, had 
it not been for the efforts of our side 
of the press ; and it supported them 
mainly from the belief, inculcated by 
themselves, that they were upright, 
consistent opponents of Catholic 
Emancipation. Had they then pro- 
fessed their present opinions, they 
would not at this moment have been 
in office. 

These two Ministers gained office 
by deluding the country into the con- 
viction that they would zealously de- 
fend particular how and institutions 
of the very highest importance :—al- 
most immediately on gaining it, they 
audaciously cast from them their faith, 
and attacked these very laws and in 
stitutions. 

Now, what is their defence? 

In looking first at that of the Duke 
of Wellington, we must observe that 
he stands before us merely as Prime 
Minister. On former occasions we did 
ample justice to his military talents 
and services ; and with them we have 
at present nothing todo. They give 
him no right to trample upon or de- 
stroy the Constitution—they form no 
evidence that he is an accomplished 
statesman—and they grant him no 
exemption from those obligations of 
integrity and honeur which bind the 
humblest of his Majesty’s subjects. 
We therefore put wholly out of sight 
the soldier and conqueror, and see no 

ing but the Minister. 

The:Duke declares that he is guil 
of no inconsistency ; and what is his 
proof? Neither more nor less than 
this—he states, he always expressed 
a wish for “ a settlement” of the Ca- 
tholic question. What is the mean- 
ing of the terms—a settlement ? Now, 
putting aside all quibbling, could any 
man understand it to be, the removal 
of the disabilities ? Could the country 
so understand it? Was it so under- 
stood by individuals or the nation? It 
is enough to say, that when he was 
out of office, and when he regained it, 
‘the universal belief of both friends 
and foes was, that he was decidedly 
hostile to such removal. What mean- 
ing could be fairly put on his decla- 
ration that he differed on the ques 
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tion from Mr Canning, except that he 
differed from him, not on minor points 
of security, but on the essentials of 
the question ? He always, as he con 
fesses, voted against the removal ; his 
speeches, taken as a whole, and con 
strued legitimately, are strongly op- 
posed to it ; he produced by his words 
and conduct a general belief that he 
was its decided opponent: and yet, 
upon a paltry expression of the most 
vague sense, he asserts that he is guil« 
ty of no incunsistency in attempting 
to abolish the disabilities ! 

What this defence would be in any 
other man, it is in the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and nothing better ; it is no 
defence. 

And what does Mr Peel, “* the une 
compromising champion of Protestant 
ism,” offer ? Something unusually tri- 
——— His opinions are whslly 

changed—no new lights have illu 
minated him—oh, no! he is as much 
a bigot as ever ; and yet this very Mr 
Peel, the determined opponent of 
emancipation, is actually the leading 
man in attempting to carry it as a Ca~ 
binet measure! In the whole history 
of apostacy and tergiversation, this 
stands, and will for ever stand, un- 
equalled. What in the name of com- 
mon sense were his opinions, accord 
ing to his own declarations? They 
were, that the disabilities ought not to 
be removed. He is now doing his ut 
most to remove them ; and yet, for- 
sooth! he has not changed his opi- 
nions! How he could work himself 
up into the folly of attempting an 
outrage like this on the public under« 
standing, we cannot divine. Is there 
no change of side in the business? Is 
Mr Peel acting against his former o 

nents, or with them? Is he defende 
ing what he formerly defended, or la« 
bouring for its destruction? These 
questions shew his character in its 
true light ; they blast it for ever. 

More remains to be told. He was 
not even persuaded into this most re< 
volting reversal of principle. He owns, 
that after the Duke of Wellington said 
in the last Session that something 
might be done for the Catholics, he 
told the Duke that the latter could do 
something ; and he offered, on account 
of his being so deeply pledged, to with< 
draw from office that it might be done. 
It thus appears that he then even ad 
vised the Duke to remove the disabi« 
lities ; but in order to throw on the 
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Premier the whole odium, and save 
himself, he offered to resign office for 
a moment, and go into sham opposis 
tion to the very measure he had re 
commended! It will be remembered 
that, a few days after the Duke said 
what we have mentioned, Mr Peel, 
spontaneously, in his place in Parlia- 
ment, declared that his own senti- 
ments were unaltered—that they had 
not undergone the smallest change. 
He could not possibly have made the 


declaration for any other purpose than: 


to delude the country into the belief 
that he was still conscientiously and 
decidedly opposed to emancipation ; 
and yet almost at the very moment he 
secretly advised the Duke to grant 
this, and offered to do all that appear- 
ances would permit in favour of it ! 

+ The wretched deception, and the 
vile attempt to impose on his insult- 
ed country, are not the only matters 
here to create disgust. The Duke was 
to be overwhelmed with the opposition 
and opprobrium attendant on support- 
ing the measure, while the consistent 
and immaculate Mr Peel, whosanction- 
éd it, was to be lauded to the skies for 
his purity in opposing, or at any rate 
dissenting from it ! 

. Even this is not all. Some months 
ago, a dinner was given to Mr Peel 
at Manchester. ‘The speakers at it 
expressed their enthusiastic confidence 
that he would continue to be the ho- 
nest, uncompromising opponent of 
emancipation. What was his reply ? 
It was in substance, that he felt con 
fident he should never do any thing 
to forfeit their good opinion. At that 
very moment he knew that he had ad- 
vised, or at least had:agreed with the 
Duke, that emancipation should be 
carried, and that the resolution was 
taken with his sanction to attempt to 
carry it. This he admits, and his sole 
excuse is, he expected to be for the 
moment out of office, offering outward 
and treacherous opposition to the mea- 
sure he had privately sanctioned ! Can 
any honest man avoid exclaianing 
—Out upon the shameless hypocrisy ! 
Was not this premeditated deception ? 
Was it not done to make his warm- 
hearted, confiding Manchester friends 
believe that he was still the zealous, 
determined opponent of that, which 
in private he had recommended ? It 
is sufficient to say in reply, that the 
respectable Manchester papers quoted 
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his speech to prove that the reports. of 
his apostacy were groun 

The matter concerns more people 
than the ble Manchester To« 
ries. Mr Peel then had a prover ops 
portunity for making the country, 
which had so long blindly trv:ted him, 
acquainted with his change of senti< 
ment. Instead of doing this, he car« 
ried equivocation and mental reserva- 
tion to the highest point, to make the 
country believe him wholly unchan- 
ged. What was his country to him ? 
Was he, on betraying his trust, to give 
it the means of bringing him to ae~ 
count? Was he, on carrying over its 
host to the enemy, to enable it to re« 
place the base deserters, and still win 
the battle? No, his interest forbade 
it. 

We speak solely from Mr Peel's 
confessions—confessions, too, having 
the carriage of much complacent boast< 
ing. That he made them, is a matter 
which we can only account for on this 
ground—trickery, treachery, decep- 
tion, and hypocrisy, are so habitual to 
official men, that they actually regard 
them as things indicating ability and 
virtue. If we are denied this ground, 
we can discover no other. Inimitable 
and deathless will be the celebrity of 
PeE.’s CONFESSIONS. 

We are no strangers to the cant 
against strong language, and the scorn 
with which we have ever treated it 
does not now fail us. It amounts in 
reality to this :—things are not to be 
named and described as what they 
really are—the profligacy of public 
men is never to bespoken against—and 
such men, whatever they may do, are 
never to be censured on the score of 
motive. The guilt of obeying this 
cant will, we think, never be ours. 
We know what has been said in the 
House of Commons touching Mr Peel’s 
motives—oh, his motives are pure— 
his motives cannot by any means be 
impeached—we know this, and still 
we utterly disregard it. We constant- 
ly see corrupt motives exercise the 
most powerful influence in all classes 
of society—we continually hear Mini- 
sters of State ascribe improper motives 
to all who differ from them—and this 
convinces us that such Ministers are 
just as likely to act from selfish, mers 
cenary, interested motives as other 
people. We disclaim the ludicrous 
simplicity of believing, that the Cabi« 
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net is the only place in the world into 
which improper, dishonourable, and 
corrupt motives cannot enter. Of 
course, we cannot give Mr Peel credit 
for purity of motive, without clear 
and decisive ao 3; and such proof he 
does not tender. 

He says, the Government could not 
go on, without what he is now advo- 
eating. Here is a revelation! Either 
the Catholic claims must be satisfied, 
or himself, and not himself alone, but 
the interminable tribe of Peels and 
Dawsons, must lose office and all its 
delicacies. Men of the world will dis- 
cern in this matter very strong pre 
sumption of the workings of self-inte« 
rest, pom 4 when the passion for 
office of some of the parties. concerned 
is abundantly notorious. 

But Mr Peel says his conviction is 
wholly unchanged touching the dan- 
ger of giving power to the Catholics, 
and he only consents to it to avert a 
greater danger. Let us examine this 
point. If there be a danger in the 
concession of power, it may be thus 
described—divided government, con- 
tinual attacks on the church and cone 
stitution, and the grievous injury and 
overthrow of both ; the danger is, that 
the concession will produce these, as 
well as other evils. Now, this danger 
is of a permanent and constantly in- 
creasing character, and it involves the 
destruction of all that is dear to the 
empire. Well, what is the other dan- 
ger which in Mr Peel’s eyes so greatly 
surpasses it in magnitude? It is at 
the most a danger of rebellion, or of 
the intrigues of foreign powers with 
the Catholic traitors of Ireland. It is 
a danger of a temporary character, it 
puts none of the institutions of the 
empire in jeopardy, and an able go- 
vernment could speedily dissipate it. 
Yet to get rid of a temporary and 
comparatively insignificant danger like 
this, he would place the constitution, 
the church, and public liberties, in 
continual danger ! 

This is not all—would the new dan- 
ger be dissipated, by subjecting the 
empire to the old one? No. This 
would cause the two dangers to act in 
combination, and each would nurture, 
and render more destructive, the 
other. 

If Mr Peel be sincere, what are we 
to think of him as a statesman ? 

We have looked at the point on the 
assumption, that what he says is true 
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respecting this new danger, the existe 
ence of which is only known to Gow 
vernment. But the time for his mere 
assertions to be taken on trust is passe 
ed for ever; and we do not believe 
that such danger exists. We do not 
believe that Ministers can well possess 
any correct information of much im- 
portance touching Ireland, beyond 
what is known to the public. 

Let us now look at Mr Peel’s argue 
ment relating to the opposition be- 


‘tween the Peers and the Commons. 


The present House of Commons has 
decided against, as well as for, the 
Catholic claims ; if we concede that 
the regular majority, with a neutral 
Ministry, is in favour of them, it is, 
as all men know, an extremely small 
one. The majority in the Upper 
House is much larger, and it is a ree 
gular and permanent one. The ime 
portant question arises—which, ac 
cording to the constitution, ought to 
be made to bend to the other, the 
Commons or the Peers ? 

In the first place. Two of the 
Estates of the Realm are—if left to the 
free exercise of their rights—decided- 
ly opposed to the Catholic claims. 
These claims amount to a great and 
vital change of law and constitution. 

In the second place. These claims 
affect peculiarly the interests of the 
aristocracy ; they involve to a very 
large extent the question, whether the 
legitimate influence of property shall 
be enjoyed by the aristocracy, or the 
Roman Catholic Church ? 

In the third place. The vast ma- 
jority of the country, looking at proe 
perty, character, and numbers, is de- 
cidedly hostile to these claims. 

Every friend of the constitution 
will at once reply—The Commons 
ought to bend; and he will say, Mr 
Peel is not a friend of the constitu~ 
tion to advise the contrary. 

But how does it happen that the 
majority of the Commons is in favour 
of the Catholics? Under the present 
system of forming the Cabinet, the 
votes of Ministers and their borough 
members are neutralised ; one vote is 
intentionally made to balance an- 
other ; and these votes might as well 
not be given. The influence of go- 
vernment at elections is neutralised ; 
if the contest turn on the Catholic 
question, one part of the ministerial- 
ists supports the Whigs against the 
other. The influence of Government 
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in obtaining votes on this question in 
the House of Commons is neutral- 
ised. 

What are the consequences? On 
the side > yoo to the Catholics, 
the votes of Ministers and their bo-« 
rough members destroy each other, 
and those of the general Tory body 
to a large extent do the same; on 
the other side, all the Whig and 
Catholic borough votes, and those of 
the general Whig body, act in union, 
and support each other. Almost half 
the Tories support the Whigs and 
Catholics against the other half: 
practically, the Tory borough interest 
is destroyed, while that of the Whigs 
and Catholics has full operation. 

Now, what would be the case if 
Ministers were unanimously opposed 
to the Catholic claims? The votes of 
themselves and their borough meme 
bers, instead of being a mere name, 
would be every one effective. This 
alone would decidedly turn the ma- 
jority. They could employ their in- 
fluence at elections; in the latter, 
their supporters would act in union, 
instead of neutralising each other ; 
and they could exert their influence 
in procuring votes in debates on the 
Catholic question. With such Minis- 
ters, there would be constantly a very 
large majority in the House of Com~ 
mons opposed to the Catholics. 

Such Ministers would be identified 
with the country in principle and 
feeling ; they would remove the pre- 
sent most unconstitutional and unna- 
tural state of things, and restore har- 
mony between the Commons and the 
Peers ; they would establish harmony, 
not only amidst the three Estates of 
the Realm, but likewise between the 
latter and the country. 

But Mr Peelavers, a Ministry hos 
tile to the Catholic claims could not 
be formed. This is really a most 
astonishing averment. If we enquire 
who the present Ministers belonging 
to the House of Commons are, let it 
be remembered that the enquiry is 
forced upon us by themselves. Mr 
Peel is the leader, and his deficiencies 
in the last Session amazed every one ; 
in regard to a set speech he belongs to 
the second class of orators, and he is one 
of the worst of debaters ; as a leader, 
he is destitute of firmness and energy ; 
and he has now wholly lost public 
confidence. Then who is the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer? Mr Goul- 
burn! And who is the President of 
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the Board:of Trade? Mr Vesey Fitz~ 
gerald!! And who is the Irish Secre« 
tary? Lord F. L. Gower! !! Weneed: 
not speak touching the remainder. 
Now, really, could not an assemblage 
equal to this, and which would pos- 
sess the great advantage of being uni-: 
ted, be found amidst the anti-Cathoe 
lics? Itis quite a ludicrous matter to 
put such a question. 

Let a nobleman of sterling princi- 
ples and character—a right-hearted) 
Englishman, on whose patriotism and 
virtues the country can rely—be come. 
missioned to form an anti-Catholic. 
Ministry. Let him, in selecting his 
colleagues, carefully avoid the nos 
— family. If he cannot suit 
himself otherwise, let him choose,. as 
Ministers to sit in the House of. 
Commons, men who are utterly un- 
known in name and reputation, provi- 
ded they possess talent, energy, and. 
virtue ; and in a single Session these 
Ministers will obtain infinitely more: 
influence over the House, than Mr 
Peel and his brethren could obtain in 
their whole lives. 

But there are various reasons why. 
Mr Peel could not advise the forma- 
tion of an anti-Catholic Ministry. In 
the first place, he differs from the 
great anti-Catholic party on almost 
every point, and agrees with the Libe- 
rals. He has long been only separated: 
from the latter in general creed and 
policy by the Catholic question. In 
the second os he has neither the 
ability nor the nerve to encounter any 
of the, to use the words of Burke, 
‘** intrepid and dexterous villains”. 
whom he may happen to meet amidst 
the Whig leaders. As a leader, Mr 
Peel is incapable of offering refusal 
or resistance. No matter what may 
be demanded, he, as a matter of 
course, for the sake of peace, surren< 
ders half, if not the whole. Let the 
Catholic claims be granted, and then 
those of the Reformers will be pressed. 
What will he do? He will refer the 
matter to a committee. Let reform 
be conceded, and then some member 
or other will move that the British 
Monarchy be converted into a repub< 
lic. What will he do here? In alb 
eas a consent, on condition that 

is Majesty be suffered to have his 
life in the Crown. He could do no- 
thing with an anti-Catholic Ministry, 
and such a Ministry could do nothing 
with him. 

The truth is this. 

8 


Mr Peel has for 
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some years performed his duty as 
Home Secre yo As regard to Ireland 
in a manner which would almost war- 
rant his impeachment. Upon him, in 
virtue of his office, — rested the 
duty of suppressing the Catholic As« 
sociation, and thereby preventing the 

wth of those dangers to which he 
is now sacrificing the bulwarks of the 
Church and Constitution. Instead of 
doing this, he did not take a single 
effective step, and he scarcely attempt 
ed to take a single ineffective one. He 
owns this, but he throws the blame on 
his pro-Catholic colleagues. First 
Mr Canning and his friends were de- 
nounced, then Lord Anglesea was sa 
crificed, and now the Catholic mem< 
bers of the existing Cabinet are ar- 
raigned—all have been guilty save and 
except Mr Peel. Granting him the 
full benefit of this, what does it 
amount to? Simply this: he was so 
thoroughly destitute of manly spirit, 
as to suffer for years his colleagues to 
make a non-entity of him in his own 
office on. matters of the first moment 
to the empire. From such a defence 
he will draw small advantage. 

Having suffered the state of Ireland 
to become so horrible, the duty fell 
principally on Mr Peel, as Home Se- 
cretary and Leader in the House of 
Commons, to devise and apply the re- 
— 8D ms 7 - Whigs man to 

rave ury of the igs in Par- 
liament, and the Catholics out of it ? 
He was utterly incapable of it. From 
hence bursts a blaze upon his recom- 
mendation that the Catholic claims 
should be granted. The concession 
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spares him difficulties ; and, above all, 
it saves him from the perils of any 
war, save of one with the victims of 
his apostacy. The dangers which he 
pleads to justify this apostacy are prin- 
cipally of his own creation ; and upon 
him must be principally charged what- 
ever destructive evils may flow from 
what is called Catholic emancipation. 

But then, forsooth! according to 
Mr Peel, this is to give the country 
a united Ministry. The admission of 
the Catholics into Parliament and the 
Cabinet, is to produce a united Mi- 
nistry ! When Protestants and Catho« 
lics shall be in office together as Mi- 
nisters, then there will be a united 
Ministry !- Really a change of side 
acts wondrously on the faculties of 
some people. 

And now we will seriously ask, 
who again can repose any confidence 
in Mr Peel as a public man? It is not 

ible for man to be more solemnly 
pledged than he was on this question. 
Annually he stood forth before the 
world, and declared that every thing 
he saw and heard confirmed him in 
his conviction. If in future he pledge 
himself on any public question—on 
any matter of principle or policy—can 
the most credulous place any confi- 
dence in him? He has proved, that 
on the most momentous questions he 
can do and undo—can violate the most 
binding engagements—can defend 
in one moment, and destroy in the 
next, and never more will he be truste 
ed as a public man by friend, party, 
or country. He is not ill typified by 
the old enigma. 


* De summo planus; sed non ego planus in imo: 
Versor utrinque manu, diverso et munere fungor : 
Altera pars revocat, quicquid pars altera fecit.” 


Now, by what means are Ministers 
attempting to carry this vital change 
of Constitution and Law ? It is noto- 
rious that almost up to the meeting of 
Parliament, his Majesty tedly 
pledged himself that he would never 
consent to it ; and it is known that he 
was strongly opposed to it, both as a 
matter of policy, and on the score of 
conscience in respect of his oath. Five 
or eix months before the meeting of 
Parliament, Ministers had taken their 


resolution, and yet the Premier owns 
that the King’s consent was only ob- 
tained a week before. All this sup- 
plies a violent presumption—a pre 
sumption almost amounting to proof, 





that the King’s consent was obtained 
by extortion and compulsion. Saying 
nothing of the manner in which these 
Ministers have treated his Majesty’s 
personal honour ; we will observe, 
that if they obtained his consent by 
threats of any kind—by doing violence 
to his conscience—by placing him in 
circumstances which left him no alter 
native, they deserve expelling not only 
from office, but from the country. 
Whatever right Ministers may have 
to advise, they have none to coMMAND. 
The Crown is their master, but not 
their vassal or instrument. If they 
have in this matter directly or prac 
tically taken from it its freedom of de 
12 
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liberation and act, they have in effect 
destroyed one of the Estates of the 
Realm ;'and they are carrying their 
measure by the most foul and uncon- 
stitutional means. If the Duke of 
Wellington feel no more respect for 
the Constitution than this, let him at 
once, even for his own sake, return to 
the army. -We will.assure him that 
such outrages on the Constitution will 
not long be tolerated. 

And how is the country treated ? 
It is decidedly opposed to the meas 
sure. At public meetings, the vast 
majorities are against it; while Par- 
liament is literally mest with peti- 
tions against it from all parts, there 
are comparatively none in its favour. 
Yet in the teeth of this, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Holland, and Lord 
Grey, have had the hardihood to assert, 
that the majority of the country is in 
favour of it. We cannot ascribe this 
to ignorance, therefore we are com- 
pelled to ascribe it to something total- 
ly indefensible. Lords Holland and 
Grey take their stand on the paltry 
majority in the House of Commons. 
We have shown that this majority is 
gained from this:—on the Catholic 
question the Tory close borough mem- 
bers practically do not vote, while 
those of the Whigs and Catholic 
Church do; this majority arises from 
the votes of the members of the Whig 
and Catholic close boroughs. The House 
of Commons, therefore, does not repre- 
sent the sense of the country on the Ca- 
tholic question. Yet these two peers 
stand on this petty majority, and treat 
with scorn the public meetings and pe 
titions. These, men of England! are 
your reformers—these are your patri- 
otic declaimers against servile and cor- 
rupt parliamentary majorities—these 
are your sticklers for popular rights 
and privileges—these are your imma- 
culate opponents of arbitrary rulers 
and the abuse of power! They are 
not tyrants, because they cannot make 
themselves tyrants. 

The Liberals have continually de- 
clared, and they now declare, that no 
Ministry but the present one could 
carry the question. Why? Isitbe- 
cause the country will be led by con- 
fidence in the Duke of Wellington 
and Mr Peel to sariction the removal 
of the disabilities? The question is 
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answered by the decided . opposition 
now offered to them by the country. 
It is from this:—these Ministers are 
the.heads of the party opposed to the 
removal ; their apostacy makes all 
party leaders favourable to it, compels 
the Crown to consent, carries over the 
parliamentary majority, and in effect 
destroys the influence of the majority 
of the country in the Cabinet and Le- 
gislature. The confession that noe 
thing but this could give success to 
the measure, is a full confession on 
the part of the Liberals that the coun- 
try is strongly opposed to it, and that 
it can only be carried:by the most un« 
constitutional means. 

The Duke of Wellington, Mr Peel, _ 
and certain of their colleagues, never 
could have regained office, had it not 
been from the conviction of the coun- 
try that they would steadily resist 
the Catholic claims. They regained 
it under the pretence that they would 
defend what they are now attempt- 
ing to destroy. Their defection has 
produced similar conduct in many 
members of the Legislature, who 
were elected on the same pretence. 
They have thus thrown the majority 
of the country—that is, the country— 
in effect out of the political system ; 
they have practically excluded it from 
the Cabinet and Legislature. By this 
they have.wickedly deprived the coun« 
try of its constitutional means of self- 
defence, in order to make a most pe 
rilous change in the Constitution. So 
long as the Ministers of this empire 
cannot be incapacitated for office and 
severely punished for guilt like this, 
the laws will be very defective. 

If, however, the country will do its 
duty to itself, it may yet triumph over 
the treason and iniquity. Leaders are 
not wanting. The venerable, illus- 
trious, and spotless Lord Eldon un- 
furls the holy banner, and invokes it 
by all it worships to rush to the con- 
flict. The Duke of Newcastle, Lord 
Winchelsea, and a splendid host of its 
titled and virtuous sons, in the spirit 
of old English independence and ho- 
nour, conjure it to fly to the defence of 
its Throne and Altar. O let it then 
arise in its potency, avenge its insults, 
and preserve the hallowed sources of 
its grandeur and happiness! 


ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN TO DO HIS DUTY! 


Vou. XXV. 
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SUNSET MEDITATIONS. 


BY DELTA. 


Tell Fortune of her blindness, 
Tell Nature of decay, 

Tell Friendship of unkindness, 
And Justice of delay. 


Sir WALTER RALEIGH’ 


I. 


THE sun goes ploughing down the seas 
Of glory in the gorgeous west ; 
The deep, unruffled by a breeze, 
Through all its waves is hush’d to rest ; 
Silence is on the mountain’s breast, 
And slumber in the stirless grove, 
As here, an unaccustom’d guest, 
Beneath these aged elms I rove. 


Il. 


Trees of my boyhood! to my ntind 
Ye conjure far-departed scenes, 
And, as fond Memory looks behind, 
Though many a dim year intervenes, 
The past awakens ; brightly greens 
Time’s faded landscapes on my view, 
And Hope, even yet, confiding, leans 
On what seem’d firm, and proved untrue. 


Ill. 


Again I roam the fields of youth, 

How sweet of scent, how bright of bloom! 
Warm Boyhood, with its heart of truth, 

Is there ; and faces, which the tomb 
Enshrouded long ago, illume 

The prospect with their living smiles ; 
Even now, from out Oblivion’s womb, 

Its varnish’d phantoms Fancy wiles. 


IV. 


Yes, from the bustling din of life, 
*Tis sweet unspeakably to turn 
To times and days devoid of strife ; 
And conjure from the silent urn 
Hearts, which with ours were wont to burn, 
Ere Care bedimm’d the bloom of Joy, 
Or Time had taught the soul to mourn 
The baffled prospects of the Boy ! 


v. 
Ah! then we little guess’d how Wealth 

Could rob the spirit of its rest ; 
Opinion was unfetter’d ; Health 

Diffused a noonday through the breast ; 
Sorrow had come not to molest 

With racking dreams the peaceful night ; 
And in its hopes the heart was blest 
At evening fall, and opening light. 
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vi. 
Pent in the city den, where man 
Encounters man in daily strife, 
Where words and actions, squared by plan, 
Shew nothing but the prose of life,— 
We come to look on earth, as rife 
Alone with sordid schemes and lies ; 
Yet feel that Resolution’s knife 
Would vainly cut the Gordian ties. 


VII. 


Down to our paltry fates we bow, 
And, month by month, and year by year, 
We steel our sympathies, and go 
Headlong in Error’s wild career : 
We mock the doubts, and scorn the fear 
That tender Conscience erst betray’d, 
And boldly sin, and widely veer 
From duty’s dictates, undismay’d ; 


VIII. 


Till on some eve, methinks like this, 
When green the earth, and blue the skies, 
When, slumbering as it were in bliss, 
Earth, wrapt in holy quiet, lies, 
We start to find that otherwise 
Swell’d the young heart in such a scene, 
When open’d first on Wonder’s eyes 
A world so soft, and so serene ! 


IX. 


Then do we feel the worthlessness 
Of what we pant for and pursue ; 
And yearn for pleasures, which could bless 
The simple heart, when life was new: 
Fond Memory sickens at the view 
Of what hath been, no more to be,— 
Visions that pass’d like vernal dew, 
Or leaves from shorn November’s tree ! 


X. 

Yes! he who knows the world must feel 
’Tis futile, fickle all at best, 

And that ’twere wise to sternly steel 
Against its random darts the breast. 

How is the inmost soul distrest, 
To find that those, who owed us good, 

Should turn, when needed, like the rest, 
In heartless base ingratitude ! 

XI. 

How sweet the evening gleams and glows— 
The homeward sea-mews flit around— 

The ocean breathes a calm repose, 
Umrippled, and without a sound. 

Peaks of the west! the scene ye bound, 
Illumed above, but dark beneath— 

The sun glares o’er the blue profound, 

A giant smiling even in death ! 
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Oh Nature, when our eyes survey 
The priceless charms thou hast in store, 
Art’s tinsel trappings fade away, 
We learn to love thee more and more ; 
There is a pleasure on the shore, 
And beauty in the leafy wood, 
Which bid the baffled heart deplore, 
That e’er for guilt was barter’d good ! 


XIII. 


Alas! too late we feel and know, 
That pleasure in our souls must dwell ; 
That pomp is only gilded woe ; 
And Flattery’s voice a tinkling bell ; 
In vain would Passion’s bosom swell 
Against the fate we sought and found ; 
The soul, that sleeps in Error’s cell, 
Awakes in Misery’s fetters bound ! 





CUTTINGS. 


Sir, 

I render you a thousand graces, be- 
cause you put my letter about the 
Boxes, in your Magazine, which I 
pray you to accept as the witness of 
my respects. Indeed I can’t not tell 
you, Mr North, (I wish I can pro- 
nounce your Shibboleth so well as 
I wrote him)—no, Sire, I not expli- 
cate how much that give me pleasure, 
to see I was capable to write at a pe- 
riodic so renowned. It prove too so 
well that you have not the prejudg- 
ments of too many mankinds, contra- 
ry to the foreigners of your own na- 
tion ; so, I am pleased with you my- 
self, which is extrement comfortable 
and pleasant. ; 

But, never mind, I shall tell you 
how it is. I am sitting to entertain 
myself with my friend, Mr Box, when 
the Magazin come. Very well, I open 
him indiscriminate, and see my letter 
for you, all right: so, I say, ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Box! look at him,” and give 
him the book, when he was surprise, 
and tell to me he not think I write so 
well. So I get up, and walk back- 
ward in the room, and forward some 
times, and confess I feel some little 
proud, because you should attend at 
my representation. Then I unlock 
my little portmanteau, and take the 
English grammar (who always travel 
with me before whenever I go) and 
throw him at the fire’s back, till he 
consumed into nothing. Then I feel 
very refreshing, because he give me 


many bad heads, when I study some 
part what is not facile: but now I 
find myself above school-boy, when 
my letter is in so great literary pro- 
duct ; and I tell myself, “‘No, no 
more grammar ; I tied myself only in 
conversations afterwards, to make my 
remarks what I hear, and write at 
Edinburgh, for Monsieur North, to 
keep the pratiks.” 

Very well, I found myself now sit 
down in correspondence with you, 
very respectful, but, same time, friend- 
like ; because, though I not yet had 
the honour of breaking bread, yet we 
have broken some ice together. Ha, 
ha! You shall understand my joke, 
and perceive I studied your colloquials. 

But, never mind, I shall not plunge 
myself in your Magazin, nor hurt 
myself if you not print all what I 
write, but give some to your friend, 
Monsieur Baalam, for his .“‘ box !” 
Poor gentilman! I never see nothing 
of his writing in your books. 

Well, as I tell you last time I write, 
I comeat Leicestershire, for the chaces ; 
but I am never very great cavalier ; 
yet I go out one day neverless, and 
find all the things different from the 
walking on horseback, according the 
customs of my country: for there is 
two many chasseurs (they telled me 
five hundred) all mounted on hunt- 
ster horses, what jump about all over 
the fosses and ‘“‘ double fence,” when 
I had rather not to break my neck, 
like so many devils, calling strange 
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words, what is not in the Dictionary 
when I goed to find them. So, I tell 
Mr Box, ‘Sir, if you please, you 
shall excuse me, I go home.” 

But, never mind, I not use much of 
the hunting fox, because the frost 
come, and they cannot go at the chace, 
for fear to spoil the dogs’ hoofs, and 
break the knee horses, what don’t like 
great shakes on so hard freezed ground: 
but I entertain very much with Mr 
Box at shooting, where I am capable. 
We go out yesterday, in the propriety 
of a gentleman, friend of his, what is 
gone at London for Parliament, beau- 
tiful place, well attended, with garde- 
chasse and other officers subaltern, to 
keep out them people what want to 
come in contraiery with law. Very 
well—we shoot all day till he was 
duskish ; and then mount on Mr 
Box’s little carriage, what he call 
** Bucky,” and;came at the hotel 
where I am now, and get very good 
dinner, what I like extremement ; par- 
ticular some wooden cocks what we 
shooted in the morning, though not 
so good as the salmi de becasse what 
I eat at home in France; but every 
man love his own cook—however they 
should have been keeped longer in the 
cause of tenderness. Very well. It is 
rain to-day and fogs, or we shall go to 
see the chateau of Beauvoir, what be- 
long to the Duke of Rutland, great 
good man, gone at London, with very 
long petition, contraiery for the Ca- 
tholics ; but, never mind, I am stran- 
ger, and have not no business to write 
politically. But, entre nous, Mon- 
sieur North, if I was on board one 
good ship with timb:r, and all comme 
il faut, I shall not make little hole in 
the side, in case some coquin fool fel- 
low tell me, “ Oh, it was nothing, be- 
cause very little bit of water shall 
come in.” ‘* Non vi, sed sepe caden- 
do,” somebody shall work very hard 
with the pump by and by to get it 
out if I am so great fool; for it must 
keep always coming at the little hole, 
so long as the water keep pressing out- 
side. 

Well, as I say before, it rain to-day ; 
and, by consequence, I take an oppor- 
tunity of leisure to tell you some more 
difficulty what I find in your language 
beside the boxes, disagreeable to stran- 
ger, willing, so as me, to speak with- 
out fear at every body. That ismuch 
best than bore you with long descrip- 
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tions of your own country, what shall 
be supererogative, as you well must 
know all the parties. Very well— 
** allons !” as we say in France, or, as 
you say in England, “ Goes here !” 
I shall begin to pluck some courage 
up, and make a stricture upon your 
tongue immediately ; although, may- 
be, I will not cut so good figure as if 
I was born myself in your country. 
But, never mind, —it is of cutting 
and cut what I shall write. I go out, 
long time past, with Mr Box, for 
horseback little voyage and observa- 
tions, and come at canal superb, and 
march on what he call “ toeing path.” 
So I say, ‘* What you call?” and he 
respond, “‘ It is the new cut.”—“ Oh! 
very well, much oblige,” I say ; and 
we proceed until a gate, when I go 
before ; but he call, “ Here! come 
back! we must go in this gate, and 
cut across at the village.” —‘* What !” 
I tellhim, “ cut! I could comprend 
as the canal was cut, by cause they 
must cut the ground so as water 
shall come in to swim it ; but how is 
possible we shall get off the horseback 
raat in the field country, and what 
or 


So he laugh, funny fellow he is, and 
inform me cué signify the near way at 
distance place to come. ‘‘ Very well,” 
I tell him, ‘‘ I remember it : but stop 
the little moment, by cause genteel 
ship, what is not barges, come with 
scme ladieson the board. Look! What 
you call him ?” 

‘¢ She is a cutter,” he say. So it go 
by, and we see the ladies all very nice 
and agreeable. Then | tell my friend, 
‘Ah! you drole! You was trigging 
me with seme nonsense about cutter : 
but, seriousment, you must not, as you 
shall deceive me into bad language, 
when my studies for English will be of 
nouse.” But he respond, ‘‘ Oh, no, my 
dear sir, they call such little ship cu¢- 
ter: but, come the long, as we can be 
too late, and it is cold in standing still, 
and the wind cut my face.” 

Well, we go at grand gallop a tra« 
verse the campaign, and when we stop 
to trot, my horse maked strange noise 
at his hind legs, and go lamed some 
time very disagreeable ; so I pulled him 
up to the blacksmith, and tell him to 
accommodate the shoe-irons, which is 
loosed, I suppose ; but he take hind 
leg upon his petticoat, and say, “ Ah, 
Sir, your horse is pity for nice beast ag 
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he cuts.” Very well, now I shall not 
prolong this letter to give you expli- 
cations of that and some more cuts 
what I must tell of by the by, by cause 
you shall understand very well; but 
you shall perceive it must be uneasy 
for a foreigner to comprend, when 
so many differences are expressed in 
one word. 

Other time I dine at one gentleman’s 
house, all as it ought, very proper, and 
he say, “‘ Shall you take champaigne ?” 
** Much oblige,” I respond, and we 
drink the glass with nods, according 
with your customs. Then he make 
strange face, and call out, “ By powers! 
it is very much up! My throat is cut!” 
Very well, I jump up very frightful, 
and go at his throat, because I hear, 
long time since, that your compatriots 
kill themselves very often, in places 
very strange, and not apropos: but 
his neck was no matter at all, as you 
shall suppose. 

Then, after dinner, we “ pushed the 
bottle” oug time about, and fine fel- 
low, captain of vessel, tell of brave 
man, lieutenant of his, what cut out a 
Spanish vessel with some boats, in the 
Mediterranean ; but I smelled the rat, 
as he had been ship of my own coun- 
try, what he would not tell, by cause 
of politeness—all very proper. 

Afterward they speak of some book, 
what I cannot precisement comprend, 
it is something about hunting Lord 

yron great poet,) but all say it is cut 
up in all rags by your Magazin; so 
you shail find out. Then they name 
young gentleman what I knowed by 
sight, what is just arrived at age, and 
go too frequent at the rouge et noir, 
with some black legs. It is expected 
he shall cut a dash ; but no, they say, 
not now he must not be possible ; be- 
cause some relations have cut off his 
tail, or in his tail, or something like 
this, but I not comprend exact, by 
cause it is done with some instrument 
of law, what I take care not to meddle 
myself with. Then comed on the ta- 
pis a very long argument disputative 
of politicals, what it is impossible for 
me to design, and not matter neither, 
for I often make remark, as nobody is 
never better convinced he was wrong 
that way. It is all fighting in the 
air. So I take myself in the Sewing. 
room, at the ladies with some coffee, 
very pleasant; and the rest follow 
little time after, and tell to me that 
one of the politicians is completely cut 
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up. Then we talk with the ladies, 
what I love very much, better than 
politics with the bottle pushes, and 
I am very merry, and laugh till they 
come at cards, and cué for the part- 
nerships, when I get very beautiful 
young lady what play the whist in 
short with me for partner, till we are 
fatigued. Then we get up, and she 
take me at another table, and give me 
some sweet smiles as I write some 
calembourgs of my country, and one 
little French copy verses in her al 
bum; and afterward, she go and 
bring a portfolio, and show me some 
lithograph and wooden cuts. But 
Mr Box come too soon, and take me 
away. So I take leave very respectful 
at my beautiful partner, and go at the 
hotel, where I had my lodgments, 
with him ; and, before we go to bed, 
he say, ‘‘ We shall have the tumbler 
the punch first for night-caps.”— 
‘* Very well,” I tell him, “ so as you 
like,” for I am very merry, and much 
= with my day so pleasant and 

ospitable, and particular with the 
young lady what I mention before. 
Then he begin to talk, and give me 
long lesson lecture, about the custom 
of country, and difference of manner, 
so as I am very much fatigued ; only 
I know he is friend and good man. 
So, after some time he tell me I shall 
not pay so great attentions at that 
young lady, because other gentilman 
is attached what dine with us, and 
seem frightful as I shall ewt him out. - 
“* Peste!” I say, “ cut again! what 
for? Fool he must be! I don’t want 
to cut nobody. Stupid man!” and I 
begin to be angry, and talk very fast, 
and want some other tumbler the 
punch ; but Mr Box say, ** Not no 
more for me, if you please.” So I go 
in bed and sleep all night, with 
dreams excitement singular and fe 
verish. 

Very well. Next morning Mr Box 
give me the call when I am at break. 
fast, and say, ‘‘ How find yourself, 
Monsieur ?” and I respond, “ I am 
very unpleasant.” Then he tell to 
me he was very sorry. “ But,” he 
continue, “‘ it cannot be helped now ; 
you shall be better to take some soda 
water, by cause I know what is the 
matter, I perceive you were cut last 
night.” Well, he explain himself, 
and I feel enraged with thirst, all 
different from myself at other time ; 
and we goed for a walk, where we 
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met a gentilman, what I have seen 
some time else at parties, when Mr 
Box speaked friendlike with him ; 
but, now, he pass him by like nobody. 
“© What for,’ I say, “‘ did not you 
see is Mr Smith ?’—* Yes,” he re« 
spond, “‘ he is very plain, but I have 
cut him.” Well, I am so surprise I 
leave ago his arm, and jump two three 
step, and cry, “ That is no possible!” 
Then he come at me and say, like 
friend with importunity, ‘‘ Don’t be 
so fool, Cheminant, to cué caper in 
the street. Come with me, and I shall 
tell you all how and abouts.” Sol 
walk off away with him, and he tell 
me long tale, very tristful, about him, 
what shall not value the pain to write 
for you; of cause there is times for 
weeps, and times for laughs, and I 
prefer the last best very much. But 
he terminate in affirmation as young 
Smith’s reprobation conduct had cué 
his parent at his heart. Very shocking! 
If I am king absolute, I shall have so 
bad fellows cut in the guillotin, but 
the world shall go his own way for 
spite at me, he will not be helped. 
Well, never mind ; vive la bagatelle ! 
we must make the best of him what 
we possible can. Afterward Mr Box 
take me at a nursery ground garden, 
where he should get some cuttings 
from gooseberries tree for his proper 
garden ; then we goed at his lodg- 
ments, and had some cués at one great 
piece of round beef, for luncheons, 
when I want to retire and go in my 
bed for a siesta before dinner’s time ; 
but he “ cut off” my retreat, as he 
say with a laugh, and take me at a 
billiard, when I play and cut better 
figure as at the break head punch, 
what punch out my brain and leave 
me dolorous in the morning. 

This is very longer letter as what I 
intended in commencing. You shall 
excuse me for liberties I take at your 
language, by cause, on my honour, it 
is done respectful ; and if I shall feel 
what I cannot help, sometime irritate 
with the fashion to speak one word 
for so many, the malady in my mind 
will only be cutaneous, skin deep, as 
you say. Ha, ha! you shall “ catch 
an idea,” as Mr Matthew say other 
time, when I see him “ at home,” 
when I comed firstly in England. But 
it must that I take my leave before 
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you will be tired ; so, as I hear a sailor 
tell his comrade, what was in a mess 
with him, when he should go away, 
** I will cut my stick.” I am fright 
ful that is not polite, but you shall 
discern in it as I keep my ear open at 
the top and bottom for poor so well 
as riches whenever I go in to the so- 
ciety. Somebody telled Mr Box an- 
other day what a foreigner shall not 
be able to write English letter, and 
not betray himself. Very well—I 
shall tell him to buy your Magazin, 
for I have proved contriary twice, 
though, may be, I was not cut out for 
author so much as other peoples what 
keep at home, like kennel dog, so as 
if they is chained up with books: but 
I prefer to mix the societies in changes, 
and come at different place of time in 
time, to see what pass away in my 
own eye. 

Now, as you can see I not amuse 
myself with nothing upon your tongue 
in fantasies, it must that I recapitu- 
late so as follow. Cut mean a wooden 
picture of a book, and a canal, and 
great morsel of beef, and hole in the 
finger or some elsewhere with a knife, 
and so well, the road short of a place. 
Very well—and men cut friends, and 
the cards, and trees, and dashes, and 
figures, and sticks; and cut off res 
traits, and provision, and tails of law ; 
and cut out the ships and the lovers ; 
and cut up strong plates of meat and 
arguments ; and books cut up one the 
other. That is little too much; but, 
come little the farther, I am not fi< 
nish, for, griefs cut heart, knife cut 
beef, champaigne cut throat, cold the 
weather cut face, cutter cu¢ water, 
horse cut hind leg in the side, and 
tipsy cut me. Bah! Not you think, 
sir venerable! this is one catalogue of 
precious ridicules ? 

But, never mind, I take my bow at 
you very respectful for an individual, 
not less as I wrote so cutting satire 
upon your tongue. 

You shall oblige me to accept my 
best wish and credit, as I am, 

Sir, 
Your much obedient, 
and very humble servant, 
Louis LE CHEMINANT. 
Christophe North, Esq. 


&e. &e. Se. 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND MR PEEL. 


We live in an age made great by 
its events, and little by the character 
of the actors. Even upon the most 

d-natured estimate of ourselves, 
we of the 18th and 19th centuries 
have been pronounced equally below 
the great vices and the great virtues 
of elder generations. But this is an 
estimate which, in its honourable 
moiety, we must now renounce. The 
integrity, that belonged to our Minis- 
ters of State through the sixty years 
of George III., is vanished ; the ho- 
nour and immaculate fidelity to en- 
gagements, which so illustriously dis- 
tinguished our statesmen from the 
political intriguers of the Continent, 
are passing into the region of romance: 
and in that view, we grieve to say it, 
the late Lord Liverpool is likely to 
prove ultimus Romanorum. Every 
month summons us to the afflicting 
spectacle of a fresh perfidy in some 
conspicuous public servant: apostacy 
has now run the circle of all the poli- 
tical leaders: or, if there be one who 
is notorious for opinions which menace 
the national welfare, he only has not 
apostatized. Fidelity is to be found 
nowhere, except to principles of ruin. 

It is then indeed true that the Irish 
Papists are at last to triumph! It is 
then indeed true that, if Government, 
armed against the prayers of the na- 
tion, can find strength to overthrow 
the Protestant bulwarks,—overthrown 
they will now be. One man, without 
property, connexions, or remarkable 
talents, will have trampled under foot 
the British Government—and, put 
what disguises they ry! upon the 
form, will in very truth have kicked 
them into obedience to the substance 
of his commands. ‘ ‘fo, dissolve the 
Catholic Association, even were that 
in their power,—to throw Mr O’Con- 
nell into prison, which possibly wii/ 
be in their power,—all this is nothing ; 
it will delude nobody. Mr O'Connell 
laughs, and the world will laugh with 
him ; for meantime his enemies do his 
bidding. Grin and make all the gri- 
maces they may, the British Govern- 
ment still eat their leek.—But we 
pause : the prostration of the Govern- 
ment is almost hidden in the cloud of 
danger which settles upon the national 
interests ; and, though it claims some 


part of our attention, is too afflicting 
to be treated with levity. 

Under the first stunning shock ot 
this tremendous annunciation, which 
lost no part of its terrors from having 
been darkly suspected for some months 
back, people were too much occupied 
with things to have leisure for persons. 
That question, however, has its turn ; 
and, as the least in interest, we will 
notice it first. With respect, then, to 
the Duke of Wellington, the public 
feeling is—that, in disappointing the 
general expectations, and wounding 
the confidence reposed in his great 
qualities of firmness and sagacity, he 
has violated no engagements ; for he 
had made none. On the contrary, he 
had repeatedly, during the last session, 
proclaimed his favourable disposition 
to the Catholics, and his intention to 
do any thing in their behalf which 
could be reconciled with the public 
safety ; and, if his letter to Dr Curtis 
might seem to throw these hopes to a 
distance, a recent explanation of that 
matter exonerates his Grace of all re- 
sponsibility, by fixing upon his reve- 
rend correspondent an act of such 
meanness, as no prelate in Europe 
could have perpetrated—unless a Pa- 
pist and a Jesuit. According to his 
light, the Duke has no doubt acted 
conscientiously : that his light was not 
greater, we may lament, but cannot 
reasonably complain. Much allows 
ance also is to be made for a Prime 
Minister—occupying a central posi- 
tion with regard to all parties, belie- 
ving it a duty to conciliate all, and 
depending for information upon many 
who are under a necessity of deluding 
him, having previously deluded thems 
selves. For his Majesty, again, we 
have much more reason to thank him 
for having resisted so long, than to 
expect that he should sacrifice the 
peace of his declining years to the 
continual assaults by which he is be= 
sieged. He has satisfied his royal 
duties by a long watch and ward, 
from which it is reasonable that he 
should be relieved, and that the stress 
of the opposition should be thrown 
upon other quarters. Perhaps the King 
has yielded with tears. Perhaps the 
King says—‘‘ Let me now see what 
the nation will do for itself: let me 
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fling my people upon a more fervent 
necessity of exertion than any less 
alarm could arouse.” It is doubtful, 
indeed, whether the King partakes his 
Ministers’ faith in the measure, even 
as a practicable measure, much less as 
a measure of promise. And, lastly, it 
is most certain that the Minister him- 
self does not carry his favourable in- 
tentions in this matter within many 
degrees of the point which is pre- 
sumed by most of those who are 
building upon them in and out of the 
house. As great a shock is thus per 
haps at hand for the Papists as we 
anti-Papists are suffering, and from 
the very same quarter. 

Excuses then there are, and pallia« 
tions, many and great, on the side of 
the Duke of Wellington. But for 
Mr Peel, bound—if ever man were 
bound—by ties irrevocable, and of re« 
ligious sanctity, to the great cause 
which he has deserted ; it is our sin- 
cere belief, that he is the object of a 
more unmitigated abhorrence than can 
have attended any political renegade 
in any history, not excepting Sir 
Thomas Wentworth in the age of 
Charles I. ‘reasons of this nature, 
and sudden abjurations of party con- 
nexions and ancient principles, have 
unhappily not been so rare of late as 
to leave our moral sensibilities in that 
point unblunted. From the memos 
rable day on which, for a bauble of 
office, and for the whistling of a name, 
the all-accomplished disciple of Mr 
Pitt consented to sit down in brother- 
ly fellowship with the man who anti-« 
cipated for himself, as the greatest of 
all posthumous honours, somesuch epi- 
taph as this—‘‘ Here lies the enemy 
of William Pitt,”—it could notin rea« 
son be doubted, that many perfidies 
of the same enormity would follow. 
Crime is contagious ; and the example 
of a brilliantman is contagious. Hence 
nobody was surprised, that such 
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people as the Goderiches and the Daw 
sons, men of that order who never 
have any principles in a proper sense, 
should lay aside their old professions 
as unconcernedly as an unfashionable 
coat. Nay, except for the ludicrous 
excess of the contrast, it was not very 
surprising to find that same Lord 
Anglesea,* who, but four years ago, 
had talked of appealing to the sabre - 
in the contest with the Irish Papists, 
absolutely hallooing onwards the dogs 
of the Catholic Association to further 
outrages. Being therefore so common 
a case, Hay, so common even in an exe 
cessive degree, we may be assured that 
this particular apostacy of Mr Peel’s 
must labour with some signal aggravae 
tions, or it could not at this stage of 
our experience have roused so profound 
adisgust. All heartsare turned against 
him with scorn, even the hearts of 
those for whom he has made ship- 
wreck of his honour and his conscience. 
And with reason ; for the aggravating 
circumstances of his case are these: 
first, that he had been more indebted 
to the cause which he has betrayed 
than any other apostate of our times ; 
and, secondly, that he of all apostates 
has the most eminently failed to make 
out any shadow of a case for himself, 
or any colourable shew of expedience 
for the new policy he has adopted. For 
his obligations to the Protestant cause, 
they are familiar to all men. That 
cause it was which raised him to the 
favour of Oxford ; and that favour it 
was, united with his family wealth, 
which planted him and rooted him in 
public life. It is easy for Mr Peel 
now to give back to the University 
that mark of distinction which origi- 
nally created opportunity and advan- 
tage to his very moderate talents: it 
is easy to make a. merit of laying down 
the ladder which has long since raised 
him to his present eminence. But 
unless he could restore the profits of 





* Lord Anglesca’s speech was much misrepresented at the time, and by this very 


Association, for the purpose of making him odious. 


What he really said was, (upon 


occasion of.some customary threat being thrown out, that arms might obtain for the 
Irish Papist what petitions could not,) that, if the sword must be the final arbiter, bet- 
ter that the appeal were made immediately, than after a long interval of disunion. With 
respect to Lord Anglesea’s recent recall, a misrepresentation not less glaring has gone 
abroad, that it was due to private grounds of offence. But this is certainly false, even upon 


Lord Anglesea’s own slight allusion to the case in the House of Lords. 


In fact it is evi- 


dent, that conduct like Loid A.’s, publicly dishonouring his high station by recommend. 
ing “ agitation” and irritating measures, must have been peculiarly hateful to a Minister, 
whose ruling principle, in his present change of policy towards the Papists, is the spirit of 


conciliation, 
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his trust, a man of honour could not 
have thought himself at liberty to re- 
nounce the trust. It is a circumstance 
very trivial by comparison, but the 
same in spirit, that so late as last 
autumn, Mr Peel accepted a dinner 
from the people of Manchester as an 
expression of respect to his public 
merits, well knowing at the time, that 
first and foremost of those merits were 
held his services and professions 
against Popery. His behaviour on 
that occasion sealed our suspicions :* 
he accepted the Manchester homage, 
but in silence; allowed himself to be 
cheered, lauded, caressed, for acts 
which in his heart he had during two 
months retracted ; returned thanks, 
and appropriated the applause, but in 
such obscure terms as to leave it 
doubtful whether it might not be by 
mere inadvertence that he took no 
special notice of that single question 
which at that moment possessed the 
mind of his whole audience. Was this 
the conduct of an honest man ? 

But now let us hear Mr Peel’s apo- 
logy: not for such duplicity, after his 
resolution had been once taken to 
change ; that admits of no apology ; 
but for this resolution. The dangers, 
perhaps, from Popery havepassed away, 
or have greatly declined?—By no 
means. Mr Peel believes them to be 
what he ever believed them. In this 
respect his opinions have undergone 
no change. But whereas, heretofore, 
he limited his view to that sole danger, 
he now sees another in the opposite 
direction, and (as he thinks) a greater ; 
and between two dangers he would 
make his election for the less. But it 
is-impossible for Mr Peel’s friends to 
deny, that the evil which he now de- 
scribes as the least, is, however, no 
thing less than ruin to our Protestant 
constitution, abiding, at least, by many 
former speeches of his, not shorter or 
less cogent than any he has delivered 
in this Session. Where the least evil, 
therefore, is confessedly as much as 
ruin, and no choice allowed but be- 
tween two ruins, a man of sense, in a 
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neutral position, will see little ground 
for any choice at all ; and a good man, 
who happens to stand in no such li- 
berty of indifference, will allow to the 
motives of consistency, truth, and ho-« 
neur, a weight capable of restoring the 
equipose many times over. 

Meantime, what is the new danger 
which is formidable enough to recon- 
cile Mr Peel to a treachery, that will 
live for ever in the pages of English 
history? A danger of that magnitude, 
one should think, must be pretty no- 
torious to all the world, and of some 
standing. Yet, incredible as this will 
seem to posterity, Mr Peel declares 
that the danger he speaks of, and his 
own consequent revolution of mind, 
have taken their rise within the last 
Sour months. Here, by the way, is 
an open contradiction; elsewhere 
Mr Peel affirms, that he had seen the 
necessity of abandoning his former 
convictions about the latter end of the 
last Session: and in these incompati- 
ble assertions we have an example of 
that inevitable discord which besieges 
a tale not resting, in its original outline, 
upon a groundwork of truth. But, 
waiving this, —of what sort and degree 
was this national danger, which has 
lain quietly wrapped up in Mr Peel’s 
pocket until the 12th of February, 
having no existence till October last, 
and unheard of by the public before 
the opening of the Session? Really 
we are almost compelled into the view 
of an honourable member (Mr Trant) 
who thinks the Home Secretary’s un- 
derstanding shaken by some sudden vi- 
sitation of disease, when we find him 
alleging, as one of his direst illustra- 
tions, drawn from a very extensive 
district—“ several instances of cattle 
houghed, three burnings, six cases of 
arms taken, six threatening notices, 
one dwelling levelled, fourteen houses 
attacked, jive persons assaulted, two 
cases of cattle stolen ;’—to which are 
to be added, * two cases of decided 
resistance to the ordinary process of 
the law in civil matters of property.” 
What! are our eyes open? May it be 





* This case confirmed the suspicions of all ; but many had been convinced by pre- 
vious signs—such as Mr Peel’s absence from the Pitt dinner under any or no pretext 
of **a cold,” purely for the purpose of escaping the test of a particular toast; next, Mr 
Dawson’s monstrous conduct at the Derry Anniversary, (for every body was assured 
that a person of that character would not have ratted de son chef): and previously to all 
these cases, Mr Peel’s assertion in the House, that he knew of no particular differences 


between himself and Mr Canning, such as could warrant a separate party designation. 


























possible that this report from a whole 
Irish county, for the space of one en- 
tire month, is seriously alleged in 
evidence of a danger so vast and ims 
minent, as to justify Ministers of State 
in sudden, violent, reckless abjura« 
tion of their dearest principles and 
their holiest engagements? The par- 
ticular county is not specified ; but no 
doubt it is situated in one of the dis« 
turbed districts; and such a report, 
from such an extent of country so si- 
tuated, and for such a space of time, 
we must say, is precisely in kind what 
we have had from Ireland for every 
year since we knew of its existence, and 
in degree a very favourable specimen, 
and an argument of greater improve-~ 
ment than we had supposed. Awa 
with the monstrous imposition whic 
would pretend to found on a case so 
trivial—a change of policy so vast! 
Mr Peel, both from his present situa- 
tion in England, and his former one in 
Irejand, must know better than any 
man the hollowness of such pre- 
tences. Burning and levelling of 
houses have, undoubtedly, a good ef- 
fect in a picture of horror, but not in 
asketch from Ireland. Threatening 
notices sound well and forcibly, but in 
an Irish newspaper they pass without 
a comment. 

We find, however, that Mr Peel 
insists on two modes of danger: one 
taking the shape of detailed domestic 
outrages, such as those we have just 
noticed ; and another arising out of 
the great assemblages of peasantry, 
like those in Tipperary. ‘These last 
have been hitherto peaceable; and, 
had they been otherwise, Mr Peel ad. 
mits that the military were amply suf+ 
ficient to have curbed them. But 
then, says he, how dreadful such a 
resource !—and then comes his infer- 
ence—how imperative on our humane 
ity to forestal the necessity of such a 
measure, by granting to these mobs 
the boon they seek. Doubtless the 
prospect of bloodshed isalways a dread- 
ful one: and a mild government will 
seek to avert it by all reasonable con< 
cessions and indulgences. But was it 
ever heard that any government upon 
earth openly professed to be turned 
aside from their course in the main 
tenance of agreatscheme of civil polity, 
by the single consideration of personal 
tenderness to illiterate mobs—meet« 
ing for purposes unintelligible to 
themselves, and claiming to guide the 
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course of legislation, though sanctions 
ed by no adherence to their cause of 
the other orders in the state, and en« 
lightened by no people of education ? 
Upon this doctrine, the riots of Lord 
George Gordon, only that they haps 
pened to be directed to the very ops 
posite purposes, were reasonable and 
constitutional engines: and such a 
bounty is thus proclaimed upon in- 
surrectionary movements, as must be 
perilous in the last degree, if it is to 
be practically admitted, to the cause of 
all regular government. 

But whence came these mobs of 
Tipperary? Upon what impulse, and 
whose ?>—Merely, says Mr Peel, upon 
the excitement of the Catholic Asso-« 
ciation ; and blind to every purpose 
but that one which occupied him at 
the moment, he builds his denuncia- 
tion of this incendiary body mainly 
upon this simple fact, that, except 
such grievances as they had suggested 
to the peasantry by their agents, there 
were no others that could be alleged 
as pretexts for these seditious move- 
ments. What an unfortunate ad- 
mission, proclaiming at the same mo~ 
ment the two facts which are most 
hostile to Mr Peel’s new lights ; first, 
that the cry for “‘ Emancipation” is 
an artificial cry—not growing out of 
any natural and spontaneous sense of 
wrongs or grievances, but laborious- 
ly and by most complex machinery 
raised and sustained ;—secondly, that 
the authors and fomenters of all the 
ill-blood and mischief in Ireland, are 
the Catholic Association and their 
agents—a gang of wretches, who have 
existed as a public body by the mere 
sufferance of Mr Peel. Upon this 
last topic, indeed, the conduct of the 
Association, it is not in human pa- 
tience to hear Mr Peel with calms 
ness. Was ever statesman before 
vehement, long, and earnest in de 
monstrating the enormity of an evil 
nourished only by his own toleration ? 
Hear him insisting upon this point as 
laboriously as if it had been now first 
broached :—* It was the intention of 
the Government to suppress the Ro- 
man Catholic Association; and he 
would ask, could it be doubted that 
the existence of such a body was 
inconsistent with the constitution ? 
Could it be suffered that a society of 
this kind, whose objects were indefi« 
nite, and might be changed at pleas 
sure, could be allowed to exercise its 
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wer? Could it be denied that it was 
inconsistent with the public tranquil- 
lity and the public safety ? He be- 
lieved that an immediate assent would 
be given to these different proposi- 
tions ; and their truth he could main- 
tain by reference to a regular corre- 
spondence which had been kept up 
with the Government from various 
parts of Ireland.” Astonishing! he 
will absolutely convince the incredu- 
lous public, by extracts from a secret 
correspondence, that the Irish Catholic 
Association are by no means that very 
respectable and quiet assembly that 
every body takes them for. What 
foreigner now, upon reading the re- 
solute attempts of Mr Peel to de- 
monstrate and “ maintain” a series of 
‘* propositions,” which will be remem- 
bered to his own eternal opprobrium, 
could bring himself to believe that this 
pest of Ireland—the Catholic Associ- 
ation—has been denounced once at 
least, in every week, by every honest 
newspaper in the empire? that the 
consequences of indulging it with im- 
punity have been urged and proclaimed 
until men are as sick of the thread- 
bare topic as the Roman senate of 
their Delenda est Carthago? and that 
to this very Mr Peel we may ascribe 
the reprieve which the Association 
met with in 1825? Of this we are 
satisfied. Whetber Mr Goulburn un- 
derstood the construction of an act 
adequate to the purpose of extinguish 
ing the Association, we know not; 
but Mr Peel’s researches in that line, 
connected with his reform of the crimi-« 
nal law, had lefthimlittle to learnin the 
science of quirks, evasions, and reserva- 
tions. And not only the framing of the 
law, but the execution of it, fall natu- 
rally within the peculiarfunctions and 
knowledge of his office; and in the 
Cabinet, and by all members of the 
Government at home, it is certain that 
Mr Peel would be officially appealed 
to on these points. And thus there 
can be no doubt that upon him would 
rest the main responsibility, both for 
what was done and for what was omit- 
ted, in regard to this seditious assem 
bly. And one of two things is cer- 
tain ; either that he wilfully tolerated 
the Association in the selfish view 
which has been attributed to him of 
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thus maturing such a body of discon- 
tent as should provide his present pre« 
text for turning renegado; or that 
from false liberality he made a sacri- 
fice, in this particular, of his own 
wishes and convictions to one-half of 
a divided Cabinet. In either case, he 
has grossly betrayed his duty. And 
for him to plead the ferment created 
by the Association, as an apology for 
the steps he is now taking, amounts 
in principle to this—that a public man 
is at liberty, first of all to commit one 
offence by conniving at the growth of 
a public nuisance; and then, secondly, 
is entitled to plead the very enormity 
of this nuisance, fostered or neglected 
by himself, as a justification for a se- 
cond step, which else, and apart from 
the supposed necessity created by that 
nuisance, he himself acknowledges to 
be a still greater offence. One breach 
of duty, upon this logic, creates a mo- 
ral vindication for a second. 

But was it possible to destroy the 
Association in 1825? We answer by 
a question—Is it possible to destroy it 
in 1829? That settles all demurs. 
Government are “resolved” to do it 
now: so Mr Peel tells us ; and every 
possible means was open to them in 
that year—all engines were at their 
disposal then, which are so now. No 
matter, therefore, whether they can 
or can not ; their own opinion is that 
they can: that opinion is sufficient for 
their condemnation. In fact, how 
have they proceeded at present? They 
have constructed their bill on the as- 
sumption that the Association, though 
not in the spirit of the Constitution, 
is yet scarcely in any absolute and li- 
teral sense, illegal. Extraordinary 
powers, therefore, are conferred upon 
the executive part of the Government. 
We ask not whether this view of the 
law (which, it seems, was adopted by 
Lord Wellesley in 1825) were too 
indulgent to the Association: for, sup- 
posing that it was, yet, if circumstances 
made it doubtful whether a verdict 
could be obtained for Government in 
a court of justice, the law was of no 
effect. In either case, the defects in 
the powers of Government are now 
met by a provision which is applicable 
to every variety of evasion.* And 
this provision was as obvious in 1825, 





* And, therefore, amongst others, to that of Mr O’Connell for prolonging the reli- 
gicus assemblies in chapels for the purpose of public worship, and converting them in 
their better Lalf into political assemblies for “ agitation,” sedition, and conspiracy. 
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and in every hour of the precious in- 
terval that has been lost, as it is at 
present. Ina case of far less urgen- 
cy, Viz. in that which arose out of Mr 
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the existing laws defective: how did 
they proceed? They made no scruple 
to frame a series of acts by no means 
tender of the liberty of the subject, in- 
deed (as many thought) overstepping 
the occasion. Mr Pitt—how did he 
proceed in similar emergencies? Not 
content with furnishing extraordinary 

owers for the execution of a single 
aw, he obtained far larger and more 
summary powers, both by the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Act of different 
years, and by other positive acts spe- 
cially framed to meet the occasion ; 
and this he did in England, where the 
whole people are at all times ready to 
aid the laws, and against dangers 
which were not at all greater than 
those which menace us from Ireland, 
when taken in connexion with the 
temper prevailing in that country. A 
‘* vigour beyond the law,” not the half 
of what Mr Pitt arrogated for occa- 
sions not by many degrees so formi- 
dable, or made formidable only by ac- 
cidentally concurring with a rancorous 
war, would have saved the Duke of 
Wellington’s Government from this 
desperate plunge, which it now charges 
upon the Catholic Association as the 
result and natural remedy of the evils 
inflicted by them. 

To what extent, it will readily oc- 
cur to ask, are these evils really and 
truly (as they are now made ostensi- 
bly) the grounds of the new Irish 
policy? Or is it possible that the 
Association is but a handle for the oc- 
casion, and that other reasons, alto- 
gether independent of that body and 
the spirit of disseusion it has sowed, 
are secretly at work? Perhaps, if 
answered truly, this question would 
be answered differently for everymem- 
ber of the Cabinet. With respect to 
the Duke of Wellington, in particu- 
lar, we believe the case to stand thus: 
—He is favourably disposed to the 
Catholics; and would be liberal in 
concessions, as every good man ought 
to be, where he apprehends no dan- 
ger; and unfortunately it happens 
that a class of dangers, to which the 
Duke has not particularly applied his 
understanding, do not powerfully im- 
press him. At the same time, he is 
sufficiently aware of some dangers, to 
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insist upon securities which the Pa- 
pists will never grant, except with a 
secret purpose of resuming or evading 
them ; nor grant at all, unless with ul- 
terior views. But, on the other side, 
he imagines dangers of another kind, 
and less remote, in a peremptory re- 
fusal of concession. He finds, or be- 
lieves that he finds, a particular dis- 
advantage for the affairs of Ireland in 
a Cabinet disunited upon this Irish 
question. A long series of Ministers, 
however, before the Duke of Welling- 
ton, have not found any such inconve- 
nience, or not in a degree which pre- 
judiced the public service—or could 
demand any sacrifice of principle. 
With the Duke’s views, however, up 
on this matter, we can readily under 
stand his patronage of ‘‘ Emancipa- 
tion ;” for it is clear that his ideal of 
unity is far more likely to be realised 
by a purely Catholic Cabinet, than by 
a composition exclusively Protestant ; 
since among statesmen we hear of 
many renegades to Popery, but none 
in the other direction. A more spe« 
cious argument with the Premier, even 
than that which regards the unity of 
the Cabinet, is derived from the inter- 
nal dissensions of Ireland. Mr Peel 
pretends that the violence of party 
feuds is now beginning to disturb 
the course of justice ; we suppose him 
to mean in the composition of juries, 
and, perhaps, in what regards their 
verdicts and the evidence of witness- 
es. But if this be his meaning, we 
must reply, that these are old com- 
plaints in Ireland ; secondly, that, in 
so far as he ascribes these evils to the 
Association, they ought to be healed 
by the promised extinction of that 
great scourge; and thirdly, that, at 
any rate, all evils indiscriminately 
arising out of religious hostilities in 
Ireland, will be a thousand times 
greater after “‘ Emancipation” than 
before it. 

In general, we believe the Duke of 
Wellington’s motives to be excellent 
in themselves, and objectionable only 
as they are irrelevant to his remedies. 
He laments the interminable divisions 
of Ireland both as a man of general 
humanity and as a politician. In 
that he does right. But he errs 
grievously in applying a fancicd reme- 
dy to the case, by raising the Papists 
to such a participation in equal privi- 
leges with the Protestants, as must 
immediately lead to dissensions fiercer 
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than ever, by suggesting hopes and 
prompting attempts which cannot but 
convulse the land. ‘The foundation of 
the Irish feuds is laid in the Popish 
discontents ; and, so long as any thing 
is kept back which they conceive to 
be their own, those discontents will 
be incalculably embittered when con- 
nected with political power. 

For Mr Peel, the other Minister 
chiefly concerned in this great revolu- 
tion, we believe the following to be a 
true account of his motives. About 
the end of last Session,) and so far he 
speaks truly in dating his conversion 
from that time, if he would but abide 
by that story,) Mr Peel became aware 
that, for two reasons, it would ke ad- 
visable that he should find some ex- 
cuse for becoming a pro-Catholic, if 
he designed to continue a member of 
the present Cabinet; first, because, 
merely with a view to that unit 
which the Duke desired in the Cabi- 
net, and apart from all question of 
“* Emancipation,” it was manifestly 
his policy to have all the administra- 
tion pro-Catholics, when it was im- 
possible to obtain it on the other plan 
of having it wholly anti-Catholic. 
Secondly, because by that time it had 
become evident that the Duke was 
favourably inclined to “‘ Emancipa- 
tion ;” and even if it had been possi- 
ble to carry that measure by means 
of Parliamentary majorities against a 
divided Cabinet, and therefore without 
needing tomake it a Government ques- 
tion, still it was known to be a favour- 
ite principle of the Duke’s—that so 
great an act of grace to the Catholics 
ought not to proceed originally from 
Parliament, but from the Government; 
on which accountit could not be doubt- 
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ed that, according to the strength he 
should be able to command, the Duke 
would gradually purge his Cabinet of 
all who would not pull in one direction. 
Both as a friend of emancipation, and 
as a friend of unity in the Government, 
he could not be expected to tolerate Mr 
Peel, as soon as a fit successor could 
be found. Aware of this, and that 
nonconformists would not be suffered 
in a Wellington administration, and 
knowing, by Mr Huskisson’s ease, how 
dangerous it was to play tricks with 
resignations under that leader, Mr Peel 
balanced his profit and loss, and pru« 
dently resolved to conform. Apparent 
ly, at the same time, he instructs his 
brother-in-law, Mr Derry Dawson,* to 
enact the same part in advance, by way 
of trying the effect on the public mind ; 
and next, he looks about for some 
plausible excuse in public events. No- 
thing better happening to turn upat that 
juncture than the Clare clection, and 
the ridiculous scenes of marching and 
countermarching which followed, un- 
willingly he adopted these poor frag 
ments of “ agitation,” as the peg on 
which to suspend his conversion, 
though standing in no more adequate 
relation to such an effect, than Good- 
win Sands (in the old story) to Ten- 
terden Steeple. 

But these personal notices are below 
the majesty of the interests at stake, 
and of that great cause with which 
they are accidentally connected. Let 
us then recallour thoughts to the capital 
question: the ark of our Constitution 
is at length, after many an idle threat, 
in earnest and instant peril. What 
are the protections which we may count 
on at such a crisis? And, if these 
should happen to fail us, what are the 





* Derry Dawson, upon his conversion, forgot to provide himself with any excuse 





at all, nor has he ever thought of one to this day. But as Mr Peel has inadvertent- 
ly betrayed, on one occasion, that his own took place a week or two before the time 
when Mr Dawson first announced himself as a renegade to his indignant and high- 
minded constituents, nobody can now be at a loss to explain the mystery to his 
satisfaction. On looking back, and connecting the case with Mr Peel’s recent ex- 
planations, the whole affair stands revealed. By the way, the Under-secretary— 
though forgetting to provide a cause for his conduct—did not forget to provide an 
occasion for proclaiming it; and assuredly, the most absurd that could have been 
devised. His first overture of discovery was at the anniversary dinner in comme- 
moration of the immortal triumph of the Protestant defenders of Londonderry ; upon 
which occasion, by way of a coup de theatre, he coolly proposed, that instead of drink- 
ing the immortal memory of the ’prentice boys, or other “trash”’ of that description, 
the company should agree to toast the Catholic enemies of those heroic defenders, 
(Sarsfield, &c.) From this sally, one may judge how much sense and discretion are 
required in the composition of an Under-secretary. 
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consequences which we have to anti- 
cipate? 

Under Providence, the first great 
champion which we may look to, is 
the nation itself, incensed and alarm- 
ed,and ready to move in any direction, 
where it can do so with propriety and 
effect. It is peculiarly unfortunate 
that the pretensions of the Papists 
should have been brought forward un 
der the auspices of the Duke of Wel- 
lington ; unfortunate both for him- 
self and for us. For himself, because 
that cause cannot gain so much from 
his countenance, as he will lose by con- 
nexion withthat cause. Forus, because 
at the same time it is inevitable that 
such asanction should tend to abash and 
break the energy of the Protestant re« 
sistance. For those even who admit 
no shadow of right in the Duke of 
Wellington to judge upon this ques- 
tion, are yet checked in their opposi- 
tion by the respect and gratitude to 
which, on other accounts, they acknow-~ 
ledge his indefeasible claim. Hence, 
at the very outset, one great advantage 
lost ; for, had it been any other Minis- 
ter who ventured to propound this 
measure, than such a national bene- 
factor as the victor of Waterloo—yes, 
had it been even Chatham, or the son 
of Chatham—assuredly the very first 
step taken would have been to mcet 
by thousands and by ten thousands— 
by cities and by counties, and to carry 
by acclamation, summary addresses to 
his Majesty for the instant dismissal 
from his councils of all those servants 
who might have advised him to such 
ruinous projects. As it is, the nation 
cannot apparently move with effect, 
until these projects shall have taken 
some definitive Parliamentary shape. 

At that stage we cannot doubt that 
the thunders of national indignation 
will be poured in effectually ; and such 
a storm will perhaps beat upon that 
eminence which the Duke of Welling 
ton occupies, as may make him wish 
himself, for comparative quiet, back 
again in the hottest fields of Spain. In 
the next place, we rely on the tried 
fidelity of the House of Lords: this 
will be assailed with the same arts and 
influences as have already triumphed 
over the virtue of Mr Peel and others ; 
of that we may be assured: but still 
we have much confidence in the inspi- 
ring examples of the Eldons, the News 
castles, and the Winchelseas—patriots, 
as conscientious as ever honoured a 
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Christian land. And there is this ad« 
vantage on the side of the Upper 
House, as a security for their honour, 
that the proportion of men made un 
principled by ambition is there much 
smaller than amongst the aspiring 
Commons. Lastly, we reckon upon 
the Catholics themselves. That the 
will agree with sincerity and good fait 
to the securities which will and must 
be demanded from them, is notorious< 
ly impossible. Adhering to the rules 
by which they have hitherto guided 
themselves, (see their correspondence 
with Lord Grenville,) they will not 
agree to them at all. It is possible, 
however, that their past experience, 
and the prospect of alienating all their 
Protestant friends, may at present 
overrule them to more moderate coun« 
sels: it is possible also that profound~ 
er maxims of policy, and jesuitical 
subtilty without any moderation at all, 
may carry them to the same point, 
There are, or more properly speaking, 
there were, until the late annuncia- 
tion from the throne, two great chances 
in all cases of a treaty with the Papists 
that it would ultimately break down ; 
first, there was a chance that the con- 
cessions would not be ample enough 
for them; secondly, that the securi< 
ties would not be ample enough for 
us. But now, if the prevailing ru- 
mours are to be trusted, the first of 
these chances will exist no longer ; 
concessions are to be made so ample, ~ 
that we do not hear of any body at 
present, except the King and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, whoare positive-« 
ly insured against a Popish successor. 
Upon the other chance, therefore, the 
chance that the securities may be re« 
fused, the whole burthen of our hopes 
must now be devoted: and that way 
it is that all eyes will soon be directed. 
Suppose, then, this last chance to 
have failed, and that we are irrevocably 
committed to the main ocean of perils 
that will then environ us,—what are 
the most conspicuous evils that we 
shall need to prepare for? Those 
which are obvious we shall omit. We 
shall suppose every reader to have 
foreseen, that the dissensions and 
heart-burnings which emancipation 
was designed to heal, will be fanned 
into a far fiercer heat by the rivalry 
and bitter competition of hostile sects 
now standing upon equal ground. We 
shall presume it to be self-evident 
that the name “ Emancipation” will 
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now be transferred to a new set of ob- 
jects ; viz. these :—1, the abolition of 
tithes (unless as between Papist and 
Papist): 2, the ascendency of the Po- 
pish religion: 3, the resumption of 
the vast territorial possessions claimed 
upon dormant pretensions (dormant, 
but not forgotten] by the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. These things, it is as 
sure as day and night, will be pursu- 
ed under the old name of ‘* Emanci- 
pation,” with a rancour unknown to 
any previous stage of the contest. But 
two aspects there are of the new mea- 
sure, if it should happen to be carried, 
which throw a shadow so portentous 
over the future, as by comparison to 
eclipse all the other evils which belong 
to it. We leave them without com- 
ment to our readers. The first is this : 
that by the elevation of the Irish Pa- 
pists to power, the British constitu- 
tion is virtually, and with regard to 
the integrity of the principle, dissol- 
ved. It was truly said by Lord Eldon, 
that the King holds his crown by a 
religious tenure ; that the basis of our 
constitution is essentially Protestant ; 
and that, if that were otherwise, then 
are the kings of our present dynasty 
usurpers, and we and our fathers for 
five centuries have been traitors. Anti- 
Popish, therefore, in its origin, the 
British constitution is anti-Popish in 
its means of conservation. Secondly, 
by this measure, the Protestant faith 
itself, and the great dowry of the Re- 
formation, is once again brought into 
peril. In arguing the Catholic ques- 
tion, and in the inferences and ana- 
logies drawn from the treatment of 
Protestants under the Popish govern- 
ments of Europe, the peculiar posi- 
tion of Great Britain with regard to 
Protestantism has been too much over- 
looked. Indulgences may be grant- 
ed without hazard, and penal laws 
relaxed without anxiety, by states, 
either Protestant or Popish, which are 
not charged with the defence of their 
particular faith—not placed in the key 
of the position—nor by consequence 
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exposed to the brunt of the attack. 
But Great Britain is not so placed. 
She is the column upon which Pro- 
testantism, and the maintenance of 
the Reformation, mainly rests. Ger 
many is neutralized for such a pur- 
pose ; because there the Popish and 
Protestant forces balance each other. 
But, Germany subtracted, all the rest 
of Continental Europe—with the tri- 
vial exception of the weak Scandina- 
vian kingdoms—is anti- Protestant ; 
and under heaven, the support of the 
Protestant interest relies entirely upon 
Great Britain. She is the antagonist 
force which prevents the rise of per 
secution, and maintains the Reforma- 
tion, through which all the world, 
even the Popish world itself, is bless- 
ed with whatever light it possesses. 
Admit Papists to an equal participa- 
tion of power in England ; once vi- 
tiate the purity of our constitution, 
(no matter for the degree, whcre the 
principle is forfeited, ) from that hour 
the Protestant balance is gone; from 
a cause triumphant, Protestantism be- 
comes a cause militant, and militant 
against odds, humanly speaking, irre- 
sistible ; for the only strength of Pro- 
testantism, which is worth considera 
tion, is the undivided support of Eng- 
land. That gone, we do not pretend 
to deny, that, by some mysterious 
compensations, it may please Provi- 
dence ultimately to restore the equi- 
librium, and to confound the new- 
born hostility which will be now en- 
couraged to arise. But what is the 
crime of those who, if left to them- 
selves and their own devices, would 
wield the powers of a great state for 
purposes so mortal to all the influ- 
ences which first gave it birth, and 
under which it has continued through 
centuries to grow and prosper, until 
it became, by the general confession, 
a Pharos of light and safety to an 
else-benighted world? Their crime, 
if accomplished, will proclaim a judi- 
cial infatuation. 
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FIRST AND LAST. 
No. II. 
FIRST AND LAST CRIME. 


JAMES MORLEY. 


* We shall be too late, I fear,” said 
my friend George Seymour, as he hur- 
ried me into a hackney-coach ; and 
stepping in himself, bade the man 
drive with all the speed he could, to 
the Old Bailey. 

«© What makes you feel such an in- 
terest in the fate of this assassin, this 
James Morley?” I asked. 

**T know something of the man,” 
replied Seymour, “and have heard 
circumstances mentioned respecting 
the murder for which he is to be tried, 
that lead me to expect an extraordi< 
nary scene.” 

We soon reached Newgate; and 
making our way through the crowd to 
the door of the Court, Seymour inqui- 
red of the janitor, as he slipped a crown 
into his hand, “‘ whether the trial had 
begun ?” 

‘© What trial ?” said the man, put 
ting the money into his pocket. : 

‘¢ James Morley’s,” replied Seymour. 
*¢ Oh no,” rejoined the fellow, dubing 
his head, and opening the door at the 
same moment. But we had scarcely 
entered, when tapping meon the shoul- 
der he added, “‘ You have not heard 
what has happened?” 

“© What is it?” I exclaimed. “‘ That 
there man Morley shot himself last 
night ; but there’s a wery nice case of 
bigamy just begun ; an elderly gentle- 
man as has married seven wives, and 
they are all in Court; that’s him in 
black, with powder and a pig-tail.” 

** His pig-tail b———-,” Seymour 
was going to say. He was stopped by 
the door-keeper, who observed drily, 
“* he would be fined five shillings more 
if he swore in Court.” 

“« This is really mortifying,” said I, 
as we descended the steps into what 
is called the press-yard. 

We were neither of us disposed to 
remain, aud hear the “ soft impeach- 
ment” against the elderly, pig-tailed, 
a gentleman in black, who 

ad provided himself with a set of 
wives ; like a case of patent razors— 
one for each day in the week. 

“* Murder and suicide !” exclaimed 
Sevmour, half aloud ; and pausing for 
a moment, undetermined whether he 
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would return home, or make further 
enquiries at the prison. 

“T expected it would be so,” said a 
gentlemanly-looking man, somewhat 
advanced in years. He had the ap- 
pearance of a retired officer, and was 
standing close by Seymour. 

** You knew him, then ?” replied 
Seymour, turning quickly round. 

** Almost from his cradle,” answer- 
ed the stranger—* for he hardly stood 
higher than my knee, the first time I 
patted his little curly head ; and I can 
scarcely be said to have lost sight of 
him since.” 

“TI knew him a little,” observed 
Seymour. “ He was one of those men 
of whom you could not know any 
thing, without a strong desire to know 
more. 

‘*T think I have had the pleasure of 
meeting you, Mr Seymour, once, if 
not twice, at Morley’s, before he re 
moved from Finchley.” 

** You have the advantage of me,” 
replied Seymour, evidently surprised, 
and, as I thought, a little vexed, at 
this recognition. 

‘* My name is Captain Shackerly,” 
said the stranger. 

‘* Shackerly—Shackerly,” repeated 
Seymour, “I certainly remember that 
name—but I declare, upon my honour, 
I cannot recollect the particular occa 
sion.” 

‘* Perhaps I can recall one circum- 
stance to your memory ; the day Mor- 
ley’s uncle died.” 

“Enough,” interrupted Seymour, 
shaking his head, “I do remember 
that day.” 

**I was there,” added Shackerly, 
‘* when Morley’s servant brought him 
the intelligence.” 

** Captain Shackerly,” said Sey« 
mour, taking him by the hand, “ I am 
happy to renew my acquaintance with 


ou. 

Shackerly bowed. We walked out 
of the press-yard ; and sauntered along 
the Old Bailey till we reached Lud- 
gate Hill. Of all places (Thames 
Street alone excepted) this perhaps, 
is the very last which any one ever 
would select for ~ ree a quiet 
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conversation. 'The day was too early 
(scarcely half-past ten) to permit of 
the usual alternative—an adjournment 
to the nearest tavern or coffee-house ; 
so we turned, retraced our steps, and 
found ourselves once more opposite 
the gloomy entrance to Newgate. 

“How did he destroy himself?” 
said Seymour. 

“ A pistol,” replied Shackerly ; “‘ he 
sent the ball right through his heart.” 
- Good God !” exclaimed Seymour, 
** what a close to the life of such a 
man !” 

“* But how did he obtain possession 
of the pistol ?” said I; ‘it argues 
great remissness in those who were 
about him.” 

“Oh,” replied Shackerly, signifi- 
cantly, “he had more than one friend 
who would do that office for him, and 
provide the means of keeping their se- 
crets. He was busily engaged in wri- 
ting the greater part of the day, pre- 
paring, as it was supposed, for his de- 
fence; but it appeared, after his death, 
that his object was, to leave behind 
him—what shall I call it >—not a con- 
fession—nor a modern reminiscence— 
but a rapid sketch of those circum- 
stances of his life from which he de- 
duced its /ast melancholy act.” 

“Tt should seem,” said Seymour, 
“that you have seen this writing.” 

“I have,” replied Captain Shacker- 
ly, ** for Morley had appointed me to 
visit him in the evening, but when I 
reached the prison, the fatal deed was 
consummated. I saw him, as he lay 
a bleeding corpse, near the table, on 
which were several sheets of paper, 
containing what I have mentioned. 
They were written in a firm hand, and 
signed with his name, only a moment, 
I should imagine, before he shot him- 
self.” 

** Would it be possible to obtain a 
sight of thisdocument?” said Seymour. 

“T should think so,” answered 
Shackerly ; ‘‘ not immediately, but 
after the inquest has been held upon 
the body, which is summoned for 
twelve o clock.” 

“‘ Where shall I have the pleasure 
of meeting you, two or three hours 
hence?” said Seymour. ‘I am ex- 
ceedingly desirous of perusing what 
Morley wrote ; and by your interfe~ 
rence, perhaps, my desire can be ac- 
complished.” 

“| shall attend the inquest,” repli- 
ed Captain Shackerly, “ which will be 
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held in the prison ; and if you return 
by two o'clock, I can almost undertake 
to promise you shall not be disap 
pointed.” 

Seymour readily assured him he 
would be punctual, and they parted 
for the present. 

“You must go with me,” said he, 
as we walked along Holborn. ‘“ This 
Morley was no common man; and 
though he has descended to the grave, 
stained with the double crime of mur 
der and of suicide, if what he has left 
behind him be a faithful record of his 
life, he has bequeathed a rich legacy 
to the world. I cannot now tell you 
how I became acquainted with him, 
some six or seven years since; I only 
know, I look back upon the event as 
upon one of those occurrences by which 
men compute the date of other things, 
subsequent or antecedent: they stand 
out like towering rocks, in the tide of 
a quiet man’s life, which he sees 
through all its after windings.” 

I required no great persuasion to 
accede to Seymour's proposal ; for he 
had hiiaself sufficiently raised my cu- 
riosity, independently of what had 
fallen from Captain Shackerly. Bes 
fore the clock struck two, therefore, 
we presented ourselves at the doors of 
Newgate, where we found Shackerly 
waiting. 

**T have succeeded,” said he, “in 
obtaining possession of the papers ; 
but must return them to-night. Whi- 
ther shall we repair to read them ?” 

“* Let it be some retired place,” ob« 
served Seymour. ‘ What think you 
of Canonbury House,” said I, ‘* where 
we can take an early dinner, and be 
free from intrusion ?” 

‘* With all my heart,” said Shack« 
erly. Seymour signified his consent ; 
and we were soon on our way to that 
rural manufactory of cockney relaxa- 
tions, in a hackney-coach drawn by 
two anatomies, whose progress was so 
humane, that any old woman who was 
knocked down by one of the front 
wheels, opposite the Angel at Isling- 
ton, had time to get up again, before 
the hind wheel overtook her. 

As we rolled thus leisurely along, 
Shackerly informed us that the ver- 
dict of the jury, upon the wretched 
Morley, was felo-de-se ; and that he 
was to be carted into a hole that night, 
at twelve o'clock, at the end of the Old 
Bailey, where the four roads, or rather 
streets, meet. 
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“It is a barbarous relic of former 
ages,” observed Seymour, “ thus to 
stigmatize suicide. It punishes the 
innocent and the living, not the guilty 
and the dead. Human penalties ought 
not to stretch beyond the grave. What- 
ever may be the crime of the self-mur- 
derer, it is an account which can only 
be settled between him and his Crea- 
tor. He isa link which has dropped 
out of the social chain; and no man 
who has overcome all the other natural 
and moral checks which might be ex- 
pected to restrain him, will ever be 
turned aside from his fearful purpose 
by the mere consideration of indigni- 
ties offered to his body after death. 
The revolting ceremony fails, there- 
fore, even as a preventive.”* 

We were not more than two hours 
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travelling from Smithfield to Canon- 
bury House; (the distance itself not 
being more than two miles, even b 
hackney-coach mensuration, which al« 
ways gives much better measure than 
the mile-stones ;) and when we arri« 
ved, it was agreed, with true English 
solicitude for that physical laboratory, 
the stomach, to dine first. We ace 
cordingly did so; and afterwards, 
while we sipped our wine, Captain 
Shackerly read what follows, from the 

osthumous papers of his friend Mor- 
ey. Aslight shudder crept through 
my veins, as he drew them from his 
pocket ; for I thought of the wretched 
being who had written what they con 
tained, though I knew him not; and. 
I saw they were stained in several 
places with his blood. 





“ JAMES MORLEY, THE MURDERER! 


** And to this, it has come at last! 
Thus I read myself described in every 
newspaper! Thus I am designated, 
by every tongue that speaks of me! 
And many are those who have already 
made the appointment to be up be- 
times, and go to Morley’s execution ! 
The execution of Morley, the murder- 
er! Yes—it would become me well, 
to let the hangman play the dog with 
me ; a rude rabble gather round my 
scaffold ; and a heartless world amuse 
itself, an hour perhaps, with the New- 
gate history of my words, my conduct, 
nay, my very looks, from my first mo- 
ment in a condemned cell, to my last, 
under the gibbet! It is not death I 
fear: but what I do fear, worse than 
ten thousand deaths, and what I have 
no spirit in me to sustain, is, the ma~ 
lefactor-exhibition of myself. These 
hands bound with cords—these arms 
ignominiously fastened—a vile halter 
round my neck—and the leading forth 
to public execution! Oh! these pre< 
parations, and these adjuncts are 
dreadful! I look into myself, and 
find I have less fortitude to go through 
such a scene, than I should have re- 
solution to escape it, (if only that 
escape were left me, ) by dashing out my 
brains against the walls of my prison. 


“Why then, should I undergo the 
mockery of trial? Why stand at the 
bar of justice, to hear myself arraign- 
ed—to endure the public gaze—listen 
to well-turned periods of trite horror 
at my crime—and hear others tell, how 
Z perpetrated it? And when twelve 
men shall gravely pronounce I ama 
murderer, to receive judicial sentence, 
with a solemn exhortation to prepare 
for a felon’s death ; and the orthodox 
appendage, that if I am duly penitent, 
for the remaining sixty hours I am 
permitted to breathe, my soul may 
find heaven, while the surgeons are 
scraping my bones, to make a skeleton 
for their museum of curiosities. 

“Yet, even to this ordeal would I 
submit, were it thus = the world 
could learn by what a chain of cir-~ 
cumstances I became a murderer. But 
it is not so: for that which living ears 
might have listened to in my defence, 
living eyes can read after my death. 

«* T was the youngest child of three ; 
but before I had attained my tenth 

ear, I wasanonly one. I had always 
on the favourite of both my parents, 
and now I was their idol. They hung 
upon my existence, as a shipwrecked 
mariner clings to the last floating 
fragment of the gallant bark that bore 





* The events narrated above occurred before the recent alteration of the old statute 


law which was applicable to the crime of suicide. 
instead of repealing a part, the whole had been swept away, on the very gro 
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him ; they lived, but while they held 
by me, in the rough tossings of the 
ocean of life. I was not slow to dis- 
cover my value in their estimation, or 
to exercise, in its fullest extent, the 
capricious tyranny of conscious power. 
Almost the earliest impression which 
my ripening mind received, was a re- 
gal immunity from error—I could do 
no wrong. 

** There was no deficiency of moral 
training, either by precept or exam- 
ple. The stream of virtuous admoni- 
tion was poured, in a full tide, over 
my heart ; but it was left to stagnate. 

e model of virtuous conduct was 
held before my eyes in every action of 
my parents ; but I was absolved from 
the duty of imitation. What was the 
consequence ? I imperceptibly created 
within myself an arbitrary standard 
of right and wrong ; my moral vision 
became habitually distorted: I had 
one code of ethics for the world, and 
another for myself; words changed 
their meaning, according as they were 
to express my own actions, or those 
of others. I was taught to know, but 
not required to practise, the obliga- 
tions of social life ; and I rioted in all 
the excesses, ran through all the 
transgressions, which mere boyhood 
could commit, with a prodigal, but 
warranted reliance upon parental in- 
dulgence. Oh God! what an after 
life of guilt and sorrow I should have 
been spared, if authority, hand in 
hand with wholesome discipline, had 
frowned upon my /irst offences ! 

“ As my passions grew stronger, 
they took a wider range, and rapidly 
outstripped my years. An almost un- 
limited command of money placed at 
my disposal the means of, gratifying 
every inclination, by giving me the 
power to put meaner instruments in 
motion ; those sordid pandars to vice, 
who make smooth the paths of sin for 
the privilege of dipping into an heir’s 
purse. I had three or four of these 
pioneers in my pay by the time I was 
sixteen ; but though I knew the ru- 
mour of my youthful licentiousness 
sometimes reached my father’s ears, I 
never saw displeasure darken his brow 
towards me, nor heard the language 
of reproof from his lips. ‘They are 
the weeds of a rich soil,’ he would 
say, ‘ which a little culture will soon 
eradicate.’ It is true, the more de- 
grading of my follies were unknown 
to . 


‘* My education was not neglected. 
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I had a thirst for knowledge ; and, 
amid all the dissipation into which I 
plunged, I willingly and eagerly de- 
voted much of my time to study. 
Masters of every kind were provided 
for me; but they were strictly pro- 
hibited from exercising any control. 
It so chanced, I needed none; I en- 
gaged in the acquisition of learning 
with the free grace of a volunteer, and 
I believe my preceptors were not re« 
luctant to claim me as their pupil. 
Alas! the only use I have ever made 
of what I acquired, has been to gild 
my vices when acted, or refine upon 
the manner of acting them while in 
contemplation. 

** I look back, at this moment, to 
the period of my life I am describing, 
as prosperous men recall theday-spring 
of their fortunes. They, from the 
proud eminence on which they stand, 
trace, step by step, in retrospective 
view, the paths by which they as- 
cended ; and J, looking rae | the 
dark vista of my by-gone years, be«= 
hold the fatal series of crimes and fol- 
lies that stained their progress, stretch 
ing to my boyhood. The gay and 
frolic irregularities, as they were 
gently termed, of that untamed age, 
were the turbid source of the waters 
of misery in which I am now en- 
gulphed. I was a lawless planet, 
running at will; and the orbit I de- 
scribed laid waste more than one fair 
region of peace and happiness. 

‘* My father had a brother, his 
elder by many years ; a man of stern 
and rigid character, as I then con- 
sidered him; but, as I would now 
call him, of upright, firm, and ho- 
nourable principle. He loved my fa< 
ther, but did not love his weakness ; 
and the 7 of it, in his indul-« 
gence towards me, was the cause of 
many a serious, if not sometimes an- 
gry, debate between them. Well do 
I remember (for it rankled like poison 
in my swelling heart) a declaration he 
once made in my presence. It was a 
fine autumnal evening, and he was 
seated with my father and mother in 
a balcony, which opened from the li- 
brary-window upon a spacious lawn. 
I entered the room, and advanced to- 
wards them, unconscious, of course, 
that their conversation had been 
about me ; but my uncle looking at 
me with a severe expression of coun 
tenance, and at the same time ad- 
dressing his brother, exclaimed, ‘ Well, 
James, neither you nor I may live to 
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own better reflection, as he grows 
older, do not work a change in this 
young squire, a duel, Jack Ketch, or 
a razor, will work his exit some day 
or other.’ 

‘* My father smiled—I saw my mo- 
ther wipe away a tear—at that moment 
I could have struck my uncle dead. 
I muttered a few words—I knew not 
what, and left the room. Boy as I 
was, (for I had barely completed my 
seventeenth year,) I felt all the vin- 
dictive passions of manhood kindling 
within me. It seemed as if a sen- 
tence had been passed upon me, the 
more terrible, because a secret voice 
whispered to me, it was prophetic ! 
That impression never forsook me ! 
It grew with my growth ; it pursued 
me through life; it almost gave a co= 
lour to my after-years. If I could 
have opened the volume of futurity, 
and read the page, blotted with the 
record of what I was to become, it 
could hardly have bound me in the 
fetters of my destiny more certainly, 
than did this ill-omened prediction of 
my uncle. 

“* I questioned my father haughti- 
ly, a few days afterwards, as to the 
reasons of his brother for thus speak. 
ing of me ; and I even dared to insi- 
nuate, that, had he felt what a father 
should, he would have resented the 
indignity. He answered me (I write 
it with shame and contrition) most 
mildly, most affectionately. The gen- 
tle being—I see him now, as he ten- 
derly took my hand—apologised to 
me—to me! who ought to have stood 
trembling in his presence! I followed 
up my blow. With cold, but subtle 
malignity, I played off my revenge 
towards my uncle, through the idola- 
try of my father’s love towards myself. 
I barbarously gave him a choice of 
misery ; for I disdainfully replied, 
that he must henceforth determine, 
whether he would lose a brother or a 
son, as J had determined to remain 
no longer under his roof, unless I had 
the assurance that I should never 
again see my uncle there. He looked 
at me. My God! what a look it was! 
so full of meek sorrow and appalling 
obedience ! Without uttering a word, 
he sat down to his writing-table. The 
tears fell upon his paper ; but they 
_ did not blot out a few bitter words 
addressed to his brother, which sever- 
ed for ever in this world two noble 
hearts; cast, indeed, in different 
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moulds, but which kindred blood had 
cemented, in the close bonds of fra« 
ternal love, for more than forty years. 

** This was my first revenge. But 
was I satisfied? No! 

«* It was only a few months after 
wards, that chance threw in my way 
a daughter of my uncle’s. I met her 
at the house of a common friend, who 
knew and deplored the unhappyschism 
which prevailed between the two bro 
thers. He was equally attached to 
both, and I believe pleased himself 
with the idea, that an occasional inter 
course between the younger branches 
of the families, might, some day or 
other, bring about a reconciliation be« 
tween the heads. My cousin Harriet 
was a year older than myself. She 
was in her nineteenth, I in my eigh- 
teenth year. I Joved her. Yes; the 

first feeling that glowed within my 
bosom was that of love. She was 
beautiful —fascinating—accomplished 
—amiable—and I loved her. It was 
not long before I was satisfied I had 
kindled a reciprocal passion in her 
breast. The mute eloquence of her 
look and manner was only the hare 
binger of that same thrilling elo- 
quence, which fell from her ton 
when I won the declaration of her 
affection. 

‘* Her father knew we met at this 
friend’s house ; but whether he was 
told, or whether he penetrated, the 
secret of our attachment, I never 
learned. I only know, that, at the 
very moment when separation was 
madness, his mandate went forth, pro- 
hibiting all farther intercourse between 
us, and that it was obeyed. Not by 
me ; for I was incapable of submis- 
sion: but by my gentle Harriet, who 
thought herself incapable of disobey- 
ing. We met no more where we had 
been wont to meet; and my young 
heart’s s ring of happiness seemed for 
ever withered. 

“* But here again, I began to reflect, 
my = was crossed—my hopes were 
blighted—by my uncle. I heard, too, 
that his tongue had been free with my 
name; that the blistering censure of 
his austere virtue had fallen upon my 
actions. I writhed under the con- 

tumely. My wounded spirit was in- 
satiate for vengeance. I meditated, 
deeply, how I could inflict it, so as to 
strike the blow where he was most 
vulnerable. I did not brood long over 


my dark se. The love I still 
bore his dagpier, was now mingled 
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with the hatred I bore towards him- 
self; and I exulted in the thought, 
that I should perhaps be able to gra- 
tify, at one and the same moment, two 
of the fiercest passions of my nature— 
lust and revenge ! 

“* T succeepepD! 

“ In these two words let me shroud 
a tale of horror. Harriet was my vic- 
tim! Ask not how. J triumphed! 
She fell! An angel might have fallen 
as she did, and lost no purity. But 
her stainless heart was too proud in 
virtue to palter and equivocate with 
circumstances. She never rose from 
what she deemed her bridal bed. And 
ere twenty summers had fanned her 
cheek, the grave-worm banqueted up- 
on its loveliness. 

“ This was my first crime. The 
recollection of it isengraven upon my 
memory by an awful catastrophe. The 
night wind that sung her funeral dirge, 
howled with dismal fury through the 
burning ruins of my paternal mansion. 
Yes! that very night, as if it were in 
mercy to them, my father and my mo- 
ther both perished in the flames which 
reduced the house itself to cinders. 
They were seen at the windows of 
their bedchamber, shrieking for aid ; 
but before any could be procured, the 
flooring gave way, and they sunk at 
once into the yawning furnace that 
roared beneath. Their remains, when 
afterwards dug out, wereafew shovels- 
full of blackened ashes; except my 
father’s right hand, which was found 
clasped in that of my mother, and 
both unconsumed. I followed these 
sad relics to the sepulchre. But with 
the tears I shed, there was blended a 
feeble consolation at the thought they 
had died before they knew the fate of 
Harriet ; and a frightful joy, that ano- 
ther pang was added to the wretched- 
ness of my uncle. 

“* Tcan wellremember what a feeling 
of loneliness and desolation now took 

ssession of me. A few days, a few 

ours almost, had snapped asunder 
the only links by which I seemed to 
be held to this world. Froward as my 

outh had been—headlong as I had 
ollowed the impulse of my passions— 
my heart was not so seared, the springs 
of social virtue were not so dried up 
within me—my nature was not so 
bleak and barren—but that I often 
sighed, in bitterness of soul, over the 
wreck of things that had been. There 
were-moments, too, when I would 
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gladly have paid the price of ai/ my 
future life to redeem and cancel the 
past ; for I already shrunk, with pro- 
phetic fears, from what was to come. 
Nor could the intoxicating anticipa- 
tions of that ample wealth which 
awaited me, when another year should 
elapse, make me forget that I was 
doomed to enjoy it alone. I felt, too, 
that I should enter upon my inheri- 
tance with a tainted name; a feeling 
which the falsehoods and fawnings of 
the parasites who surrounded me 
could not obliterate. 

** Time, however, rolled on; and 
I grew callous, if not reconciled. I 
could not disguise from myself that 
the more select circles of society were 
closed against me; or, if I found my 
way into them, some blushing whisper 
was quickly circulated, which created 
a solitude around me. For several 
years I strove to bear down this 
ostracism of fashion, as I considered 
it, rather than of morals, by the im- 
posing influence of money. There 
was no equipage—no establishment 
in the capital which surpassed my 
own ; there was no patron of the arts, 
of literature, or of science, so munifi- 
cent ; there was no benefactor to pube 
lic charities so liberal ; there was no 
dispenser of private benevolence, whose 
alms were so ostentatiously blazoned 
forth. My name was on every tongue ; 
my movements, and my actions, were 
the daily theme of the newspapers ; I 
lived in the general eye ; but I could 
not level the barrier which excluded 
me from the region I sought. 

“It was during this period, and 
while I was thus squandering thou- 
sands to achieve the conquest of sha- 
dows, that I succeeded in fixing an 
intimacy with a family equal to my 
own in station, and superior to it in 
fortune. The eldest daughter was an 
heiress of large expectations, and my 
proposals of marriage were favourably 
received. I might almost say that 
Matilda was mine; when one day I 
received a letter from her father, per~ 
emptorily forbidding my visits. I was 
thunderstruck. I hastened to the 
house, and demanded an explanation. 
It was given in few words. J was re- 
JSerred to my uncle for any informa- 
tion I required. 

“This blow struck me down. I 
had run through my patrimonial es- 
tate ; but hoped, by my marriage with 
Matilda, to repair my shattered for« 
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tune. Three weeks after it was known 
that the match was broken off, I was a 
prisoner for debt in the King’s Bench ! 
I breathed no curses upon the cause 
of this sudden reverse of fortune, but 
—I swore revenge, in silence; and I 
kept my oath. I languished away six 
months, a captive debtor ; and then, 
taking the benefit of the act, I walk- 
ed forth a beggar, to prey upon the 
world at large! I had studied, during 
that time, in an admirable school, 
where I found professors in every art 
by which fools are gulled, and knaves 
foiled with their own weapons. I was 
an apt scholar, and returned to the 
bosom of society, an adept in the sci- 
ence of polished depredation. Trans- 
late this into the language of the Old 
Bailey, and I became a swindler by 
profession. Like the eagle, however, 
I was a bird of prey that soared into 
the higher regions, and rarely stooped 
to strike the meaner tribes of my spe- 
cies. I had not lost, with the trap- 
pings of my birth, the manners and 
address of the sphere in which I had 
moved ; and these were now my stock 
in trade for carrying on my new yo- 
cation. 

** Among the children of misfortune 
with whom I associated in prison, was 
Charles Fitzroy ; a bankrupt in every 
thing but exhaustless invention, and 
unconquerable perseverance. Give 
him the free use of his limbs, and 
with matchless dexterity he would 
make the contributions of the morn- 
ing furnish out the riotous expenses 
of the evening. It was his boast, that 
he would breakfast with an empty 
pocket, and dine with a purse that 
should defray the carouse of a dozen 
friends. And I have known him ful- 
fil his boast, with a heart as light, too, 
as became a man who thus made the 
credulous fools of the world his bankers. 

“‘T was needy, desperate, and an 
outcast ; and I linked my destiny with 
Fitzroy’s. He had my confidence ; 
such confidence as confederates in 
knavery can bestow. When he ob- 
tained his liberty, which he did short- 
ly after my own was accomplished, 
he introduced me to his companions ; 
men who, like himself, lived by plun- 
dering the unwary, and who looked 
up to him as their Magnus Apollo. 1 
was soon initiated in all their mys- 
teries; and played my part to admi- 
ration at the gaming-table, on the race 
course, and in the ring. 
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“* Fitzroy was master of the secret 
that festered near my heart ; the in- 
creased and increasing hatred towards 
my uncle. I regarded him as my evil 
genius ; for not only had he thwarted 
me in two of the dearest objects of my 
life ; but his prediction of my boy- 
hood had clung to me like a poisoned 
garment. I could not shake it off; 
and now, more than ever, it seemed 
accomplishing itself with rapid strides. 
It made me mad when I reflected 
upon the polluted channels through 
which my precarious means flowed, 
and thought of the luxurious enjoy 
ments which his opulence command- 
ed. It was true, I had dashed his cup 
with bitterness ; but it was no less 
true, that it still flowed with sweets, 
while mine was brimming with gall. 
Fitzroy would often talk to me upon 
this subject, and devise schemes for a 
successful inroad upon his purse. At 
length a plan was matured between 
us, in which I could not appear, but 
which Fitzroy, and a picked few of 
our associates, undertook to execute. 

‘* My uncle had always been pase 
sionately fond of the course, and pri 
ded himself upon his stud of racers. 
He betted largely, and was generally 
fortunate, probably because he select- 
ed his men with a wary eye. The 
race course, then, was the arena cho- 
sen for the enterprise ; but admirable 
as were the projected plans, and skil- 
fully as they were executed, such was 
his luck, or so profound were his cale 
culations, that they failed five succes« 
sive seasons. Fitzroy, however, was 
one of those men who, when satisfied 
that what they engage in ought to 
succeed, according to the means em- 
ployed, only derive fresh vigour from 
every fresh defeat. He played his 
game a sixth time, and won. The 
same day that saw my uncle rise with 
thousands, saw him seek his pillow 
at night, a frantic beggar! He was 
too proud a man, too honourable, I 
will add, not to throw down his last 
guinea, in satisfaction of such de- 
mands. He never suspected villainy 
in the business. He paid his losses, 
therefore; and in less than a week 
afterwards, an inquest sat upon his 
body, which was found at the bottom 
of his own fish pond. 

‘I had my share of this infernal 
plunder ; but so ravenous had been 
my appetite for revenge, that not one 
pang of remorse disturbed the riotous 
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enjoyments in which it was lavished. 
On the contrary, the very conscious- 
ness that it was my uncle’s money I 
squandered, gave a zest to every ex- 
cess, and seemed to eae the gnaw- 
ing passions which had so long tor- 
mented me. In two or three years, 
however, boundless extravagance, and 
the gaming-table, stripped me of my 
last shilling. It was in one of the 
frenzied moments of this profligate 
reverse of fortune, that I committed 
the crime for which, if to-morrow 
dawned upon me, I should be public- 
ly igned. 

** Fitzroy had been fortunate the 
whole night. I had thrown with con- 
stant bad luck. He had pocketed some 
hundreds; I had lost more than I 
could pay. I asked him for a tem- 
porary loan of fifty pounds, to make 
good what I owed, and stake the small 
remaining sum for the chance of re- 
trieving all. He refused me. It was 
the first time he had ever done so. 
But he not only refused me, he taunt- 
ed me with sarcastic reproofs for 
my folly, and muttered something 
about the uselessness of assisting a 
man who, if he had thousands, would 
scatter them like dust. He should 
have chosen a fitter moment to ex 
hort me, than when I was galled by 
my losses, and by his denial of my 
request. I was heated with wine too ; 
and half mad with despair, half mad 
with drink, I sprung upon him, tore 
him to the earth, and before the by- 
standers could interfere to separate 
us, I had buried a knife, which I 
snatched from a table near me, up to 
the handle in his heart! He screamed 
—convulsively grappled me by the 
throat—and expired! His death- 
gripe was so fierce and powerful, that 
I believe had we been alone, his mur- 
derer would have been found strang- 


led by his side. It was with difficulty. - 
that the horror-struck witnesses of . 


this bloody scene could force open his 
clenched hands time enough to let me 
breathe. 

** T have done! I remember, as if 
it were but yesterday, the silent re- 
sponse which my heart made, when 
my uncle pronounced that withering 
sentence on me. ‘ No!’ was my in- 
7 exclamation ; ‘ I may deserve 
a hundred public deaths; but if I 
know myself, I would never undergo 
one !—Nor wittI. When that which 
I have written shall be read—other 
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hopes and fears—other punishments, 

rchance, than mun can awaken or 
inflict—will await me. My first crime 
—my first revenge, and my Jast, I 
have recorded ; my /ast crime others 
must tell, when they speak of the 
murderer and suicipE, 

‘© James Montey.” 





** T have little doubt,” said Captain 
Shackerly, laying down the manu- 
script, “‘ that scarcely a moment in- 
tervened between his writing his name, 
and placing the pistol to his heart ; 
for when he was discovered, the pen 
was lying on the paper, as if it had 
been faid down a for an instant.” 

* It is a singular narrative,” obe 
served Seymour, ‘‘ and in many pas- 
sages betrays great symptoms of a 
highly excited morbid feeling.” 

“* T cannot understand by be wrote 
it,” said I, “ unless he was afraid the 
world would not know the exact qua- 
lities of his very amiable character.” 

‘* Paradoxical as it may sound,” re« 

lied Captain Shackerly, ‘‘ I have no 

esitation in affirming, that had More 
ley been trained the right way, he 
would have displayed some of the lof-= 
tiest virtues that belong to us. But 
he was the mere creature of his pas 
sions, from the cradle to the grave ; 
reason and self-discipline never di- 
rected or controlled a single action of 
his life.” 

We protracted our discourse upon 
this and various other subjects, till 
the moon lighted us on our path back 
to London, and the deep bell of St 
Sepulchre sounded the last half-hour 
before midnight, as Captain Shackerly 
knocked at the door of Newgate to 
fulfil his promise of returning the ma- 
nuscript that night. Some men were 
digging Morley’s grave. We approach« 
ed the spot. There were about twent 
other persons, mere passers by, casual- 
ly assembled. The body was brought 
in a cart, which, being backed close 
to the edge of the hole, it was tilted 
up, and out rolled the corpse of the 
wretched man in his clothes as he 
died. I gave one look at him as he 
lay, doubled up, in his unblessed 
grave, and shuddered to think the 

ingy mass had been, within eight 
and forty hours, a living being like 
myself! - 
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THE MAN*MOUNTAIN. 


WE were all—Julia, her aunt, and 
myself, seated at a comfortable fire on 
a December evening. The night was 
dark, starless, and rainy, while the 
drops pattered upon the windows, and 
the wind howled at intervals along the 
house-tops. In a word, it was as 
gloomy a night as one would wish to 
see in this, the most dismal season of 
the year. Strictly speaking, I should 
have been at home, for it was Sunday ; 
and my own habitation was at too 
great a distance to justify a visit of 
mere ceremony on so sacred a day, and 
amid such stormy weather. The truth 
is, I sallied out.to see Julia. 

I verily believe I could write a whole 
volume about her. She came from the 
north country, and was at this time 
on a visit to her aunt, in whose house 
she resided; and in whose dining~ 
room, at the period of my story, we 
were all seated round a comfortable 
fire. Though a prodigious admirer of 
beauty, I am a bad hand at describing 
it. To do Julia justice, however, I 
must make the attempt. She was ra« 
therunder the middle size, (not much, ) 
blue-eyed, auburn-haired, fair-com- 
plexioned, and her shape wasof uncom- 
moneleganceand proportion. Neck, bo- 
som, waist, ankles, feet, hands, &c. all 
were perfect, while her nose was beau- 
tifully Grecian, her mouth sweetness 
itself, and her teeth as white and 
sparkling as pearls. In a word, I don’t 
believe that wide Scotland could boast 
of a prettier girl—to say nothing of 
merry England and the Isle of Saints. 

It was at this time about eight 
o'clock: tea had just been over, the 
~~ removed, and the table put to 
rights. Thestar of my attraction was 
seated at one side of the fire, myself 
at the opposite, the lady of the house 
in the centre. We were all in excel- 
lent humour, and Julia and I eyed 
each other in the most persevering 
style imaginable. Her aunt indeed 
rallied us upon the occasion ; and I 
thought Julia never appeared half so 
beautiful as now. 


‘¢ But pleasures are like poppies spread : 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed.” 


So saith Robert Burns ; and, truth 
to speak, his distich was never more 
effectually verified than at this inte- 
resting moment. A servant bouncing 


by accident into a room “where a gale 
lant is on his knees before his mis- 
tress, and in the act of “ popping the 
question,” is vexatious. An ass thrust 
ing its head through the broken win« 
dow of a country church, and braying 
aloud while the congregation are busi- 
ly chanting “Old Hundred,” or some 
other equally devout melody, is vexa~ 
tious. An elderly gentleman losing 
his hat. and wig on a windy day, is 
vexatious. A young gentleman at- 
tempting to spring over a stile by way 
of showing his agility to a bevy of ap- 
proaching ladies, and coming plump 
down upon the broadest pet of his | 
body, is vexatious, All these things 

are plagues and annoyances sufficient 
to render life a perfect nuisance, and 
fill the world with innumerable heart- 
breakings and felo-de-sees. But bad 
as they are, they are nothing to the 
intolerable vexation experienced by 
me, (and I believe by Julia too,) on 
hearing a slow, loud, solemn stroke of 
the knocker upon the outer door. It 
was repeated once—twice—thrice. We 
heard it simultaneously—we ceased 
speaking simultaneously—we (to wit, 
Julia and I) ceased ogling each other 
simultaneously. The whole of us sus- 
pended our conversation in a moment. 
—looked to the door of the room— 
breathed hard, and wondered what it 
could bee The reader will perha 

marvel how such an impression could 
be produced by so very trivial a cir« 
cumstance; butif he himself had heard 
the sound, he would cease to wonder 
at the strangeness of our feelings. The 
knocks were the most extraordinary 
ever heard. They were not those pete 
ty, sharp, brisk, soda-water knocks 


. given by little, bustling, common- 


place men. On the contrary, they 
were slow, sonorous, and determinate. 
What was still more remarkable, they 
were three in number, neither more 
nor less. There was something awe= 
inspiring in this recondite number ; 
po the strokes themselves were suffi- 
ciently striking and solemn to excite 
attention, had they been even more or 
less numerous than they were. I 
should think that between each there 
must have been a pause of at least 
seven seconds and a half; and they 
were given with a firmness which be- 
tokened no ordinary strength of hand. . 
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The knocker, besides, I knew to be 
extremely stiff, so much so that on my 
entrance I could not make it move on 
its hinges, and was obliged to make 
my presence known by striking the 
door with my knuckles. All circum 
stances considered, I think we were 
justified in being a good deal fluttered 
by the majestic KNOCK, KNOCK, KNOCK, 
occurring as it did on a Sunday even- 
ing—a time when all good people are, 
or ought to be, at their devotions, in- 
stead of strolling out, as was my case, 
to the great scandal of religion, and 
danger of their own souls. 

Scarcely had our surprise time to 
subside, than we heard the outer door 
opened by the servant—then it closed 
—then heavy footsteps, one, two, and 
three, were audible in the lobby—then 
the dining-room door was opened ; 
and a form which filled the whole of 
its ample aperture, from top to bot- 
tom, from right to left, made its ap- 

arance. It was the figure of aman, 
but language would sink under his 
immensity. Never in heaven, or earth, 
or air, or ocean, was such a man seen. 
He was hugeness itself—bulk perso- 
nified—the beau ideal of amplitude. 
When the dining-room door was first 
opened, the glare of the well-lighted 
lobby gleamed in upon us, illumina- 
ting our whole apartment with in- 
crease of lustre ; but no sooner did he 
set his foot upon the threshold, than 
the lobby light behind him was shut 
out- He filled the whole gorge of the 
door like an enormous shade. The 
door itself seemed to stand aghast at 
such a stupendous substitute, and its 

awning aperture shrunk with appre- 
ern lest its jaws should be torn 
asunder by the entrance of so great a 
mass of animated materials. 

Onward, clothed in black, came the 
moving mountain, and a very pleasing 
monster he was. A neck like that of 
a rhinoceros sat piled between his “‘ At- 
lantean shoulders,” and bore upon its 
tower-like and sturdy stem, a counte- 
- nance ————s from its good-hu- 

mour, and amazing for its plumpness 
and rubicundity. His cheeks were 
swollen out into billows of fat—his 
eyes overhung with turgid and most 
majestic lids, and his chin double, 
triple, ay quadruple. As for his 
mouth— 





“ Tt was enough to win a lady’s heart 
With its bewitching smile.” 
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Onward came the moving moun- 
tain—shaking the floor beneath his 
tread, filling a tithe of the room with 
his bulk, and blackening every object 
with his portentous shadow. 

I was amazed—I was confounded 
—I was horrified. Not so Julia and 
her aunt, who, far from participating 
in my perturbed emotions, got up 
from their seats, smiled with a wel- 
coming nod, and requested him to sit 
down. 

“* Glad to see you, Mr Tims,’ said 
Julia. 

** Glad to see you, Mr Tims,” said 
her aunt. 

*“* Mr Tims!” Gracious heavens, 
and was this the name of the mighty 
entrant? Tims! Tims! Tims !—the 
thing was impossible. A man with 
such a name sere be able to go into 
a nut-shell; and here was one that 
the womb of a mountain could scarce 
ly contain! Had he been called Sir 
Bullion O’Dunder, Sir Theodosius 
M‘Turk, Sir Rugantino Magnificus, 
Sir Blunderbuss Blarney, or some 
other high-sounding name, I should 
have been perfectly satisfied. But to 
be called Tims ! Upon my honour, I 
was shocked to hear it. The very first 
principles of unity were outraged, and 
the most atrocious discord substituted 
in their place. 

Mr Tims sat him down upon the 
great elbow-chair, for he was a friend, 
it seems, of the family—a weighty one 
assuredly ; but one whose acquaint- 
anceship they were all glad to court. 
The ladies, in truth, seemed much 
taken with his society. They put fifty 
questions to him about the play—the 
assembly—the sermon—marriages— 
deaths—christenings, and what not ; 
the whole of which he answered with 
surprising volubility. His tongue was 
the only active part about him, going 
as glibly as if he were ten stones, in- 
stead of thirty, and as if he were a 
Tims in person as well as in name. 
In a short time I found myself total- 
ly neglected. Julia ceased to eye me, 
her aunt to address me, so completely 
were their thoughts occupied with the 
Man-Mountain. 

In about half an hour I began to 
feel confoundedly uncomfortable. 1 
was a mere cipher in the room ; and 
what with the appalling bulk of Mr 
Tims, the attention the ladies be- 
stowed upon him, and the neglect 
with which they treated me, I sunk 
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considerably in my own estimation. 
In proportion as this feeling took pos- 
session of me, I experienced an invo- 
luntary respect for the stranger. I 
admired his intimate knowledge of 
balls, dresses, fuuw pas, marriages, 
and gossip of all sorts—and still more 
I admired his bulk. I have an in- 
stinctive feeling of reverence towards 
** Stout Gentlemen ;” and, while con- 
trasting my own puny form with his, 
I laboured under a deep consciousness 
of personal insignificance. From be- 
ing five feet eight, I seemed to shrink 
to five feet one; from weighing ten 
stones, I suddenly fell to seven and a 
half ; while my portly rival sat oppo- 
site to me, measuring at least a foot 
taller than myself, and weighing good 
thirty stones, jockey weight. If any 
little fellow like me thinks of stand- 
ing well with his mistress, let him 
never appear in her presence with 
such a gentleman as Mr Tims. She 
will despise him to a certainty ; nor, 
though his soul be as large as Atlas or 
Teneriffe, will it compensate for the 
paltry dimensions of his body. 

What was to be done? With the 
ladies, it was plain, I could do no- 
thing: with Mr Tims, it was equally 
plain, I ought to do nothing—seeing 
that, however much he was the cause 
of my uneasiness, he was at least the 
innocent cause, and therefore neither 
morally nor judicially amenable to 
punishment. His offence was unpre- 
meditated ; the reverse of what law- 
yers call malice prepense, and conse-= 
quently not a penal one. It is all 
very well, however, to talk of morali- 
ty and legality. When a man’s pas- 
sions are up, his sense of justice is 
asleep, and all idea of rectitude hid- 
den in the blinded impulse of indig« 
nation. From respecting Mr Tims I 
came to hate him; and I vowed in« 
ternally, that, rather than be annihi- 
lated by this enlarged edition of Da- 
niel Lambert, I would pitch him over 
the window. Had I been a giant, I 
am sure I would have done it on the 
spot. The giants of old, it is well 
known, raised Pelion upon Ossa, in 
their efforts to scale the throne of 
heaven ; and tossed enormous moun- 
tains at the godhead of Jupiter him- 
self. Unfortunately for me, Mr Tims 
was a mountain, and I was no giant. 

Under these circumstances, there 
was no help for me but to march off, 
and take myself away from such a 
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scene of annoyance. It was plain, I, 
was no longer the “lion” of the night, 
but a feeble star dwindled into shade 
before the presence of a more glorious 
luminary—the ladies ceased to wor- 
ship at my deserted shrine. I ac- 
cordingly got up, and, pretending it 
was necessary that I should see some 
erson in the next street, abruptly 
eft the room. Julia—I did not ex~ 
pect it—saw me to the door, shook 
hands with me, and said she hoped I 
would return to supper when my 
business was finished. Sweet girl! 
was it possible she could prefer the 
Man-Mountain to me? ; 

Away I went into the open air. I 
had no business whatever to perform : 
it was mere fudge ; and I resolved to 
go home as fast as I could. 

But I did not go home. On the 
contrary, I kept strolling about from 
street to street, sometimes thinking 
upon Julia, sometimes upon Mr Tims. 
The night was of the most melancholy 
description—a cold, cloudy, windy, 
rainy December night. Not a soul 
was upon the streets excepting a soli- 
tary straggler, returning hither and 
thither from an evening sermon, or 
an occasional watchman gliding past 
with his lantern, like an incarnation 
of the Will-o’-wisp. I strolled up 
and down for half an hour, wrapped 
in an olive great-coat, and having a 
green silk umbrella over my head. It 
was well I chanced to be so well for- 
tified against the weather ; for had it 
been otherwise, I must have been 
drenched to the skin. Where I went 
I know not, so deeply was my mind 
wound up in its various melancholy 
cogitations. This, however, I do know, 
that, after striking against sundry 
lamp-posts, and overturning a few old 
women in my fits of absence, I found 
myself precisely at the point from 
which I set out, viz. at the door of 
Julia’s aunt’s husband’s house. 

I paused for a moment, uncertain 
whether to enter, and, in the mean« 
time, turned my eyes to the window, 
where, upon the white blind, I beheld 
the enormous shadow of a human 
being. My flesh crept with horror on 
witnessing this apparition, for I knew 
it to be the shadow of the Man-Moun- 
tain—the dim reflection of Mr Tims. 
No other human being could cast such 
a shade. Its proportions were magni- 
ficent, and filled up the whole breadth 
of the window-screen ; nay, the shoul- 
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ders shot away latterly beyond its ut- 
most limits, and were lost in space, 
having apparently nothing whereon to 
cast their mighty image. On behold- 
ing this vast shade, my mind was fill- 
ed with a thousand exalted thoughts. 
I was carried away in imagination to 
the mountain solitudes of the earth. 
I saw Mont Blanc lifting his white, 
bald head, into cold immensity, and 
flinging the gloom of his gigantic pre« 
sence over the whole sweep of the vale 
of Chamouni—that vale in which the 
master-mind of Coleridge composed the 
sublimest hymn ever sung, save by the 
inspired bards of Israel. I was car 
ried away to the far off South sea, 
where, at sunset, the Peak of Teneriffe 
blackens the ocean for fifteen miles 
with his majestic shadow dilated upon 
the waves. Then the snowy Chimbo- 
razo cleaving the sky with his wedge 
like shoulders, arose before me; and 
the exalted summit of volcanic Coto- 
paxi—both glooming the Andes with 
shade. Then Ida, and Pindus, and 
Olympus, were made visible to my spi- 
rit. I beheld the fauns and satyrs 
bounding and dancing in the shadows 
of these classic mountains, while the 
Grecian maids walked in beauty alon 
their sides, singing to their full-ton 
lyres, and perchance discoursing of 
love, screened from the noontide sun. 
Then I flew away to the vales of Scot- 
land—to Corrichoich, cooled by the 
black shade of Morven ; tothe Great 
GLEN, where, at sunset and sunrise, 
the image of Bennevis lies reflected 
many a rood upon its surface, and the 
Lochy murmurs under a canopy of 
mountain cloud. 

I paused at the door for sometime, 
uncertain whether to enter ; at last m 
mind was made up, and I knocked, 
resolved to encounter the Man-Moun- 
tain a second time, and, if ible, 
recover the lost glances of Julia On 
entering the dining-room, I found an 
accession to the company in the per- 
son of our landlord, who sat opposite 
to Mr Tims, listening to some face- 
tious story which the latter gentleman 
seemed in the act of relating. He had 
come home during my absence, and, 
like. his wife and her niece, appeared 
to be fascinated by the eloquence and 
humour of his stout friend. At least, 
so I judged, for he merely recognised 
my presence by a slight bow, and de- 
voted the whole of his attention to the 
owner of the mighty shadow. Julia 
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and her aunt were similarly occupied, 
and I was more neglected than ever. 

I felt horribly annoyed. There was 
a palpable injustice in the whole case, 
which to me was utterly unendurable ; 
and my wrath boiled over in fierce but 
bootless vehemence. The subjects on 
which the company conversed were va~= 
rious, but the staple theme was love. 
Mr Tims related some of his own 
love adventures, which were, doubt- 
less, sufficiently amusing, if we may 
judge by the shouts of laughter they 
elicited from all the party—myself on- 
ly excepted. 

Perhaps the reader may think that 
there was something ludicrous in the 
idea of such a man being in love. Not 
at all—the notion was sublime; al- 
most as sublime as his shadow—al- 
most as overwhelming as his person. 
Conceive the Man-Mountain playing 
the amiable with a delicate young crea 
ture like Julia. Conceive him falling 
on his knees before. her—pressing her 
delicate hand, and “‘ popping the ques 
tion,” while his large round eyes shed 
tears of affection and suspense, and his 
huge sides shook with emotion! Con- 
ceive him enduring all the pangs of 
love-sickness—never telling his love ; 
** concealment, like a worm in the 
bud, preying upon his damask cheek,” 
while his hard-hearted mistress stood 
disdainfully by, “ like pity on a mo- 
nument, smiling at grief.” Above all, 
conceive him taking the lover’s leap— 
say from Dunnet or Duncansby-head, 
aan the rocks tower four hundred 
feet above the Pentland Firth, and 
floundering in the waters like an enor- 
mous whale ; the herring shoals hur- 
rying away from his unwieldy gam- 
bols, as from the presence of the real 
sea-born leviathan. Cacus in love was 
not more grand, or the gigantic Poly« 
phemus, sighing at the feet of Gala 
tea, or infernal Pluto looking amiable 
beside his ravished queen. Have you 
seen an elephant in love? If you have, 
you may conceive what Mr Tims 
would be in that interesting situation. 

Supper was brought in. It con- 
sisted of eggs, cold veal, bacon-ham, 
and a Welsh rabbit. I must confess, 
that, perplexed as I was by all the 
previous events of the evening, I felt 
a@ gratification at the present moment, 
in the anxiety to see how the Man- 
Mountain would comport himself at 
table. I had beheld his person and 


his shadow with equal admiration, and 
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I doubted not that his powers of eating 
were on the same great scale as his 
other qualifications.—They were in- 
deed. Zounds, how he did eat! Milo 
of Crotona, who could kill an ox with 
a blow of his fist, and devour it after- 
wards, was nothing to him ; I felt as 
if he could consume a whole flock of 
oxen. He ‘was a Cyclops, a Panta- 
gruel, a Gargantua: his stomach re- 
sembled the sieve of the homicidal 
daughters of Danaus ; it was insatia- 
ble. Cold veal, eggs, bacon-ham, and 
Welsh rabbit, disappeared “like the 
baseless fabric of a vision, and left not 
a wreck behind ;” so thoroughly had 
nine-tenths of them taken up their 
abode in the bread. basket (vide Jon 
Bee) of the Man-Mountain ; the re- 
maining tenth sufficed for the rest of 
the company, viz. Julia, her aunt, her 
aunt’s husband, and myself. 

Liquor was brought in, to wit, wine, 
brandy, whisky, and rum. I felt an 
intense curiosity to see on which of 
the four Mr Tims would fix his choice. 
He fixed upon brandy, and made a 
capacious tumbler of hot toddy. I did 
the same, and asked Julia to join me 
in taking a single glass—I was fore- 
stalled by the Man-Mountain. I then 
asked the lady of the house the same 
thing, but was forestalled by her hus- 
band. These repeated disappointments 
overwhelmed me with rage and des- 
pair ; and to add to my other pangs, 
the fiend of Jealousy, wreathed with 
snakes like the Fury Tisiphone, ap- 

ared before me—for I noticed Ju- 

ia and Mr Tims interchanging mu- 
tual glances, and blushing deeply 
when detected. The Man-Mountain 
was, after all, a person of sensibility— 
a man of fine feelings—a reader doubt- 
less of the Sketch Book—subject to 
fits of melancholy, and very senti- 
mental. 

Meanwhile, the evening wearing 
on, the ladies retired, and Mr Tims, 
the landlord, and myself, were left to 
ourselves. ‘This was the signal for a 
fresh assault upon the brandy-bottle. 
Another tumbler was made — then 
another—then a fourth. At this pe- 
riod Julia appeared at the door, and 
beckoned. upon the landlord, who 
arose from table, saying he would re- 
join us immediately. Mr Tims and 
I were thus left alone, and so we con- 
tinued, for the landlord—strange to 
say—did not again appear. What be- 
came of him I know not. I supposed 


he had gone to bed, and left his great 
friend and myself to pass the time as 
we were best able. 

We were now commencing our 
fifth tumbler, and I began to feel my 
whole spirit pervaded by the most 
delightful sensations. My heart beat 
quicker, my head sat more lightly 
than usual upon my shoulders ; and 
sounds like the distant hum of bees, 
or the music of the spheres, heard 
in echo afar off, floated around me. 
There was no bar between me and 
perfect happiness, but the Man-Moun< 
tain, who sat on the great elbow-chair 
opposite, drinking his brandy-toddy, 
and occasionally humming an old song 
with the utmost indifference. 

It was plain that he despised me. 
While any of the others were present 
he was abundantly loquacious, but 
now he was as dumb as a fish—tip- 
pling in silence, and answering such 
questions as I put to him in abrupt 
monosyllables. The thing was in- 
tolerable, but I saw into it: Julia had 
played me false; the ‘* Mountain” 
was the man of her choice, and I his 
despised and contemptible rival. 

These ideas passed rapidly through 
my mind, and were accompanied with 
myriads of others. I bethought me 
of every thing connected with Mr 
Tims—his love for Julia—his ele 
—— dimensions, and his shadow, 

uge and imposing as the image of 
the moon against the orb of day, du- 
ring an eclipse. Then I was trans« 
ported away to the Arctic sea, where 
I saw him floundering many a rood, 
** hugest of those that swim the ocean 
stream.” Then he was a Kraken fish, 
outspread like an island upon the 
deep: then a mighty black cloud af- 
frighting the mariners with its pre- 
sence: then a flying island, like that 
which greeted the bewildered eyes of 
Gulliver. At last he resumed his hu- 
man shape, and sat before me like 
“* Andes, giant of the Western Star,” 
—tippling the jorum, and sighing 
Oe is Sala cen 

Yes, he sig profoundly, 
sionately, tenderly ; and the igh 
came from his breast like blasts of 
wind from the cavern of Eolus. r* 4 
Jove, he was in love; in love wit 
Julia! and I thought it high time to 
probe him to the quick. 

‘¢ Sir,” said I, ‘* you must be con- 
scious that you have no right to love 
Julia. You have no right to put 
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your immense body between her and 
me. She is my betrothed bride, and 
mine she shall be for ever.” 

** T have weighty reasons for loving 


j her,” replied Mr Tims. 


** Were your reasons as weighty as 
your person, you shall not love her.” 

*‘ She shail be mine,” a he, 
with a deeply-drawn sigh. “ You 
cannot, at least, prevent her image 
from being enshrined in my heart. 
No, Julia! even when thou descend- 
est to the grave, thy remembrance will 
cause thee to live in my imagination, 
and I shall thus write thine elegy :— 


I cannot deem thee dead—like the per- 

fumes 
Arising from Judea’s vanished shrines 

Thy voice still floats around me—nor 
can tombs 

A thousand, from my memory hide the 
lines 

Of beauty, on thine aspect which abode, 

Like streaks of sunshine pictured there 
by God. 


She shall be mine,” continued he in 
the same strain. “ Prose and verse 
shall woo her for my lady-love ; and 
she shall blush and hang her head in 
modest joy, even as the rose when 
listening to the music of her beloved 
bulbul beneath the stars of night.” 
These amorous effusions, and the 
tone of insufferable affectation with 
which they were uttered, roused my 
corruption to its utmost pitch, and I 
exclaimed aloud, “‘ Think not, thou 
revivification of Falstaff—thou enlar- 
ed edition of Lambert—thou folio of 
umanity—thou Titan—thou Bria- 
reuws—thou Sphynx—thou Goliath of 
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Gath, that I shall bend beneath thy 
ponderous insolence !” The Mountain 
was amazed at my courage: I was 
amazed at it myself; but what will 
not love, inspired by brandy, effect ? 
** No,” continued I, seeing the ime 
ression my words had produced upon 
im, ‘* I despise thee, and defy thee, 
even as Hercules did Anteus, as Samp- 
son did Harapha, as Orlando did Fer 
ragus. ‘ Bulk without spirit vast,’ I 
fear thee not—come on.” So saying, 
I rushed onward to the Mountain, 
who arose from his seat to receive me. 
The following passage from the Ago- 
nistes of Milton will give some idca 
of our encounter. 


* As with the force of winds and waters 

pent, 

When mountains tremble, these two 
massy piilars, 

With horrible convulsion to and fro, 

He tugged, he shook, till down they 
came, and drew 

The whole roof after them, with burst 
of thunder, ; 

Upon the heads of all who sat beneath.” 


** Psha!” said Julia, blushing mo- 
destly, ‘‘can’t you let me go?” —Sweet 
Julia! I had got her in my arms. 

*‘ But where,” said I, “‘is Mr Tims?” 

*€ Mr who ?” said she. 

** The Man-Mountain.” 

‘Mr Tims ! — Man- Mountain !” 
resumed Julia, with unfeigned sur 
prise. ‘‘ I know of no such persons. 
How jocular you are to night—not to 
say how ill-bred, for you have been 
asleep for the last five minutes !” 

‘* Sweet—sweet Julia !” 

A Mopexn PyTHAGOREAN. 
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( Continued.) 


XX. ARRIVAL IN ROME. 


I arriveD in Rome on the fourth 
of January, a bright winter Sunday, 
about noon. I had passed the night 
at Monte Rosi, three stages from the 
metropolis. Near Baccano, I percei- 
ved that the carriage was bounding and 
rattling over a stony road. ‘ What 
is that?” I called out to the vetturino. 
“* An antiquity, Signor !—the remains 
of the Via Cassia.”—“‘ And why do 
you drive so fast over this jolting 





road ?”—** The air is bad here, Sig- 
nor! and the road is dangerous. A 
carriage was plundered the day before 
ewe in broad daylight, a few 

undred paces hence.”— Go on.”— 
‘* Look, Signor! there hang the arms 
of a criminal, on each side the road ; 
farther on, another pair ; and yester- 
day we passed three or four pairs in 
the dark.” Looking through the car- 
riage window, I beheld the wasted 
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flesh and protruding bones of human 
arms nailed upon lofty poles. A youn 

riest, who was passing by, crosse 

imself under each pole. ‘‘ What is 
that priest about ?” I enquired of the 
vetturino. “ He is praying for the 
souls of the murdered, who departed 
this life without confession, and with- 
out the last unction.”—— And why not 
rather for the souls of the assassins?” — 
« They repented and confessed before 
death, and were saved.” Farther on 
I saw the priest kneel down upon a 
stone with gestures of deep humility : 
the vetturino anticipated my enquiry 
by saying, ‘‘ On that stone, Signor! 
sat St Ignatius when the holy virgin 
appeared to him.” 

During the last stage, I quitted my 
vehicle to obtain a better first view of 
Rome than a carriage window could 
afford me. At every step the cam- 
pagna became more arid, the surround- 
ing landscape more naked and deso~ 
late ; and a few pallid beggars alone 
announced a contiguous metropolis. 

The road was here a gentle acclivi« 
ty; the vetturino gave me a sign; 
suddenly I saw Rome expanded before 
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me in the distant hollow ; and, as the 
devious and now descending road 
wound between the hills, I gradually 
distinguished the glossy cupolas and 
time-stained walls ; the pines and cy= 
resses ; the white villas embosomed 
in dark green foliage; the yellow 
stream ; the crosses, arches, obelisks, 
and columns of the “ Eternal City.” 
Approaching the Porta del Popolo, 
I met a number of well-dressed pedes- 
trians. The Corso was crowded with 
the gay world, many of whom gazed 
with curious eyes into my vehicle, in 
a corner of which I endeavoured to 
conceal my dusty garments and my- 
self. The first antique building I dis 
covered within the walls, was the front 
of the Basilica Antonina, behind which 
my luggage wasexamined. And now, 
while the idlers gazed, and begging 
hands surrounded me, the Facchine 
began to contend for my luggage, va- 
lets de place presented the cards of 
various hotels; and, ere long, I was 
welcomed by a German landlord in 
the Via Condotti, and cordially greet- 
ed by an old friend and countryman 
on the staircase. 


XXI. ROMAN FESTIVALS IN AUGUST. 


Tue illuminations and fireworks in 
the Mausoleum of Augustus com- 
mence on the first Sunday after the 
festival of St Peter, and continue every 
Sunday evening until the end of Au- 
gust. On the last four Sundays, the 
Piazza Navona is inundated, and on 
each Monday following, the bull-fights 
take place in the Mausoleum of Au- 
gustus. The Romans call the fire- 
works Fochetti; the inundation is 
termed Il Lago di Piazza Navona ; 
the fights with oxen, bulls, and buf- 
faloes, are called Giostre di giovenchi, 
tori, e buffoli. 

I went to view the piazza Navona 


* about five in the afternoon. In the 


centre of this nearly oval piazza is a 
large fountain, adorned with an obe- 
lisk and four reclining colossal figures, 
which personify the four principal ri- 
vers in the world, and were designed 
by Bernini. The water streams abun- 
dantly from the urns of these rivers 
gods, until a third of the piazza, which 
inclines towards the fountain, is about 
two fect deep in water. Each Mon- 
day morning the water is drawn off, 
and the place remains dry during the 
week. It was the hour of the evening 





promenade when I arrived there. The 
dry portion of the piazza was covered 
with booths and spectators; the sur 
rounding windows, and the broad steps 
of the church of St Agnes, were occu 
pied with gazers ; and every eye was 
fixed upon the lake, which was crowd- 
ed with numerous groups in vehicles 
of every class, from the state-coach to 
the hay-cart, besides equestrians, led- 
horses, and donkies innumerable. In 
or out of this dirty puddle, the com- 
pany ride and drive round the piazza 
until sunset; the horses neigh with 
delight in this cooling foot bath, and 
the scene is varied and enlivened by 
the festive attire of the more opulent 
peasants and farmers, who bring their 
families in large hay- waggons to par- 
take of this illustrious refreshment in 
the company of princes and nobles. 
Such is this festive inundation, in 
which some worshippers of the antique 
see the relics of a Roman Naumachia. 
For this motley scene the.Corso is de« 
serted, and not a soul remains on Mon« 
te Pincio, except perhaps some hypo 
chondriacal Englishman. 

Soon as the darkness permits, the 
lamps are- lighted in the Mausoleum 
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of Augustus. This ancient structure 
is in an obscure street, leading out of 
the Corso, near the Porto del Popolo, 
and is surrounded with houses and 
stables, which are however overtopped 
by the amphitheatre on the roof. The 
arena within is circular, of moderate 
extent, and surrounded by a strong 
pet, from which rise four rows of 
stone seats in the antique form. Above 
is a circle of modern theatre boxes, 
surmounted by an open gallery and 
iron railing. The transition from a 
dark and narrow street to this amphi- 
theatre, crowded with well-dressed 
people and brilliantly illuminated, is 
very striking. Numerous chandeliers, 
tall tapers, and coloured lamps, diffused 
light and splendour, and almost ob- 
seured the stars in the dark blue at- 
mosphere, which hung over the daz- 
zling circle like a cupola. Two or- 
chestras relieved each other ; the one 
playing marches on Turkish instru- 
ments, the other performing sympho- 
nies and overtures. All the lights 
were now gradually extinguished, the 
crowd quitted the arena for the seats 
around it, and the well-filled amphi- 
theatre assumed a classical and impo- 
sing ct. The fireworks then come 
von es ip with wheels; after which, 
golden fountains threw up their streams 
of radiance from the surface of the 
arena ; then stars of green and red 
flame glided through the darkness, 
and the exhibition closed with the 
crown and key of St Peter. The spec 
tators appeared dissatisfied with the 
fireworks of this evening ; and I was 
informed that the preceding exhibition 
had greatly surpassed them. It repre- 
sented a Chinese city adorned with 
golden bells, sun, moon, and stars. 
On the following day I witnessed, 
in the same theatre, a bull fight, which, 
however, did not realize my expecta- 
tions. It was a mere torturing of ani- 
mals, which excited no dramatic inte« 
rest, because the struggle was coms 
_ pulsory with one party, and devoid of 
all danger to the other. The Giostra 
began at the hour of two-and-twenty, 
and continued two hours, or until the 
Ave Maria. When I entered the am- 
phitheatre, it was crowded with spec- 
tators, and resounding with Janissary 
music. Four giostratori, young, well- 
made, and powerful men, and usually 
journeymen butchers, were pacing up 
and down the arena. They wore tight 
dresses of white linen, with red scarfs 
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round their waists, and each carried a 
short stick and piece of red cloth in his 
hand. In the centre of the arena stood 
several tall casks, and a stuffed figure, 
suspended from a cord, and resembling 
the combatants in garb and size, hung 
a little above the ground. I perceived 
also several apertures in the arena, co« 
vered with loose boards, from which 
puppets were occasionally protruded 
during the combats. A trumpet blast 
announced the opening of the Giostra. 
The combatants made their obeisance 
to the spectators, and took their posi- 
tions in a half-circle near the parapet. 
A door in the wall was now thrown 
open, and a large white ox, of the 
Campagna breed, with long and wide 
ly spreading horns, rushed into the 
arena. Previously goaded almost to 
madness in the stable, he looked wild- 
ly around him, then darted forward, 
and vented his fury upon the empty 
casks, the hanging puppet, and the 
stuffed figures, which were thrust at 
him through the apertures already 
described. When he was somewhat 
wearied with this exercise, the giose 
tratori advanced towards him, holding 
out the red cloths, the sight of which 
enraged and roused the animal to new 
efforts, and he assaulted his torment 
ors, who easily evaded his attacks ; or, 
when closely pressed, vaulted lightly 
over the parapet. After a dozen ex- 
periments of this nature, the wearied 
ox discontinued his efforts, and even 
endeavoured to avoid his pursuers. A 
running noose was then thrown over 
his horns, and hé was dragged from 
the arena, which he would doubtless 
have gladly quitted, had not the sight 
of his prison reminded him of the 

oading torture which roused his peace« 
ful nature into warlike ferocity. 

A buffalo succeeded him, but soon 
gave up the struggle, and was follows 
ed by an ox with only one horn, who, 
however, proved his mettle by driving 
all his opponents out of the arena. 
They sought safety beyond the para- 
pet, and the enraged animal butted 
furiously against the stone wall. Two 
bulls, one a buffalo, and the other of 
the Campagna race, next made their 
appearance. They were magnificent 
creatures, and so wild, that the four 
giostratori did not hazard the encoun« 
ter. Two butcher’s dogs, of large 
size, were let loose. They flew at the 
bulls, fastened, after brief contention, 
upon their ears, and were dragged 
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round the arena until the bellowing 
animals were brought to 2 stand by 
fatigue and torture. The fire and cou- 
rage of these four-footed combatants 
were loudly cheered, but the human 
champions were more frequently hiss- 
ed than applauded. The people, how- 
ever, took a lively interest in the scene ; 
and, after any instance of unusual 
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daring, handed wine and refreshments 
into the arena. The most interesting 
feature of these exhibitions is their 
gymnastic character. The grouping 
ot the combatants would have supplied 
models to a sculptor, so finely deve« 
loped, so classical and picturesque, 
were the figures, attitudes, and ges- 
tures of the handsome giostratori. 


XXII. THE GAME OF THE PIG. 


Tue mostludicrousof all burlesques 
upon animal combats, is the Giuco al 
Porco, or Game of the Pig, which I 
saw performed in one of the piazzas of 
Tivoli. Observing a crowd of people 
attracted by some scene, which pro- 
voked an incessant uproar of laughter 
and applause, I approached, and dis- 
precdan within the circle a pig gaudi- 
ly painted, adorned with ribbons, and 
with a bell suspended from his neck. 
The object of the game was to chase 
the pig, to seize and retain possession 
of him, an undertaking of no small 
difficulty to his pursuers, who could 
neither walk nor see, being enclosed in 
narrow sacks of thick cloth, which 
were tied over their heads in large 
folds, forming a cushion to intercept 
the heavy blows to which they were 
exposed in the course of the struggle. 
Thus strangely muffled, but at liberty 
to use their arms, for which two holes 
are cut in the sack, and provided with 
sticks, they stand in a circle, at some 
distance from each other, and wait un- 
til the pig is let loose amongst them. 
Soon as the small bell announces his 
presence, the hunters endeavour to ap« 
proach him, but, being unable to walk, 


they are obliged to jump forward with 
their feet jotned ; of course, the least 
shock makes them totter, and, in their 
endeavours to prevent each other from 
gaining the prize, they often stumble 
and roll together over the arena, while 
the grumbling animal, terrified by the 
stunning bravos of the people, jumps 
over his fallen enemies, gallops in all 
directions, grunting and ringing his 
bell, tries to escape through the crowd, 
and is driven back into the inner cir- 
cle by the hooting and hissing of the 
spectators. The helpless combatants, 
guided by the bell, again hop after 
their game ; and, when aiming blows 
at the unfortunate bell-ringer, either 
strike each other, or, fighting with the 
air, tumble with the vain effort, regain 
their feet with slow and ludicrous 
struggles, resume the chase, and fall 
together in a heap, with the pig in the 
middle. The animal becomes the prize 
of any one who can seize and hold 
him, and the conqueror, satisfied with 
the honour of the victory, usually in- 
vites all his competitors, and the 
judges of the combat, to a repast, of 
which the captured pig is the chief ore 
nament. 


XXIIIL. RAFFAELLE AND THE VATICAN. 


Movern Europe is indeed indebt- 
ed to the resolute and vehement Pope 
Julius II. for the most distinguished 
masterpieces in painting; and it was 
truly fortunate for the. arts that this 
enterprising pontiff possessed an eye 
so accurate for the essential in paint- 
ing, that no sophistries of the courti- 
ers and painters of the day could 
blind his judgment. Disdaining mere 
profession and common-place, he 

uickly discovered real talent, ac- 
nowledged, and employed it. 

The most celebrated artists of the 
time had already painted in the saloons 
of the Vatican a number of mask-like 
figures, against which, according to 

VoL. RXV. 


the unsound theories of the painters, 
no objection could be urged ; when 
Bramante introduced Raffielle, then a 
pee of seventeen, and obtained for 

im permission from Julius to try his 
strength on the walls of asaloon. The 
older masters laughed contemptuous 
ly, and ridiculed the idea of employ- 
ing an inexperienced boy; but the 
high-minded youth, regardless of their 
sneers, steadily pursued his object. 
His fine imagination readily suggest- 
ed designs, suited to the walls of the 
apartment, for the four celebrated 
picturescalled, Theology, Philosophy, 
Poesy, and Justice. While still glow- 
ing with his — he began to 
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sketch the “ Theology ;” and before 
the “‘ Philosophy,” better known as 
the “‘ School of Athens,” was finished, 
Pope Julius was so delighted with the 
truth and beauty of this fine compo- 
sition, that he immediately ordered all 
the works of the artists previously 
employed to be removed, and deter- 
mined that no one but the boy-painter 
should decorate the wails of the Vati- 
can. The older painters complained 
bitterly of the tyranny and folly of 
this proceeding ; but their own time 
and posterity have fully justified the 
peremptory decision. 

The “ bt nee is a religious al- 
legory, in which the most distinguish- 
ed personages of the Old and New 
Testaments are appropriately introdu- 
ced. The principal figures are drawn 
with wonderful accuracy of outline ; 
the four great teachers of the church 
stand out from the lower ground with 
astonishing truth and power; and 
there is a reality and variety in all the 
heads, which evince the lively and in- 
exhaustible imagination of the youth- 
ful artist. 

The most attractive of all the works 
of Raffaelle is the “School of Athens.” 
How full of that nature which the 
artist loved !—and what an air of 
cheerfulness and harmony pervades 
every group, although the collective 
design of this picture is a dispute on 
the comparative merits of the Peripa- 
tetic and Platonic schools, as may be 
inferred from the triumphant air of 
Aristotle and his adherents, and the 
apparent conviction of their opponents. 
This interpretation of the design ex- 
plains also the absence of Epicurus 
and Zeno, with their respective dis- 
ciples. What masterly heads are those 
of Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Archimedes, or rather Bramante, 
and the young Duke of Mantua! The 
head of Archimedes, especially, a- 
bounds with intellectual acuteness and 
deep thought. The group of four 
young men around him is indescri- 
bably beautiful ; and these five figures 
form a delightful picture of a master 
and his scholars. One of them is 
studying ; another comprehends ; the 
third has mastered the subject ; and 
the fourth looks elated, and desirous 
to impart to others the knowledge he 
has gained. 

The “ Parnassus” is a spiritual pic- 
ture of poesy. The fine genius of 
Homer, in high excitement, is overs 
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flowing in spontaneous verse. Apollo, 
whose eyes are radiant with beauty, 
is wrapt-in ecstatic visions, The 
Muses, Laura, Sappho, and the best 
poets, excepting the dramatic, are in- 
troduced. 

The painting called “‘ Justice” con- 
sists of three admirable allegorical 
figures: Wisdom in the centre, sup- 
ported by Strength on the right hand, 
by Moderation on the left. This saloon 
was the first attempt of the young 
painter in Rome; and in the multi- 
tude and grandeur of the figures which 
adorn its walls, it surpasses all the 
others. In the other saloons, however, 
the genius of Raffaelle takes a bolder 
flight. Here are his Heliodorus; the 
Miracle of the Mass ; the Conflagra- 
tion of the Borgo ; Leo 1V. swearing 
on the Gospel; the Battle of Con- 
stantine ; with others of minor excel- 
lence, in which the assistance of Raf- 
faelle’s pupils is discernible. His 
Heliodorus is perhaps the finest of all 
modern allegories. The group of 
Angels, with the prostrate Heliodorus, 
belong to the best and highest of his 
conceptions ; and are so perfectly na 
tural in figure, mien, and gesture, 
that the painter must have borrowed 
them from Roman life in vehement 
and fiery action ; while the angel on 
horseback, although certainly some- 
what extravagant in a church, presents 
a magnificent image of irresistible 
— and rapidity. The group of 
ovely females near the Pope yields 
an effective contrast; and Julius is 
gazing on the scene of retribution 
with an air of dignified gratification. 
The assistance of Raffaelle’s pupils is 
obvious in the accessaries ; neverthe- 
less, this picture is one of his best 
compositions. It was painted soon 
after the expulsion of the French army 
from Italy, and the allusion to their 
unhallowed rapacity and subsequent 
reverses must have greatly delighted 
the Romans. ° 

The “ Miracle of the Mass,” which 
surpasses most of Raffaelle’s pictures 
in colouring and finish, is remarkable 
for variety of character and unity of 
expression in the different heads, most 
of which are portraits. Every coun- 
tenance is expressive of lively faith 
and astonishment. Pope Julius, and 
the no longer doubting priest, are 
masterly figures. 

The “ Conflagration of the Borgo,” 
another miracle, is deservedly cele- 
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brated for the beauty and fine expres- 
sion of the terrified women and un- 
conscious children ; but the subject 
was suited to Coreggio or Titian, 
rather than Raffaelle : indeed,miracles 
should never be painted ; they are the 
poet’s province. 

In the fine picture of “‘ Leo IV. 
swearing on the Gospel,” the principal 
figure is the best. Never were a good 
conscience, and an exalted character, 
more finely expressed ; and how ad« 
mirably effective is the appealing look 
towards heaven! There are several 
masterly heads in the group of Cardi- 
nals, and the various expressions of 
high intelligence, of astonishment, 
attention and resignation, blended 
with deep and universal sympathy, 
prove the inexhaustible fertitity of the 
painter's fancy. 

The “ Battle of Constantine and 
Maxentius” is one of the best of Raf- 
faelle’s compositions ; the arrangement 
is admirable, the various groups form 
a magnificent whole, and the princi< 

al figures are finely prominent, and 
full of life and truth. In the features 
of Constantine, the gratification of 
victory is blended with the angry flush 
and excitement of battle. The head 
of Maxentius, attributed by some to 
Julio Romano, reveals the cruel and 
miserable tyrant, yielding to despair 
and destruction. ‘The masses are too 
much crowded, and the retreat of the 
defeated army is too unresisting and 
cowardly ; but, in true and effective 
drawing of the principal figures, this 
battle surpasses all others. 

In front of the saloons are the open 
arcades, called the Loggie, which are 
decorated with numerous small paint- 
ings from the Old Testament, and 
some from the New. A few of these 
-were painted by Raffaelle ; but the 
majority, and all the Arabesques, were 
copied by pupils from his designs. 
Many of these subjects abound with 
beauty and expression ; they are, in« 
deed, the genuine school of Raffaelle ; 
and when I walk through the arcades, 
I love to picture to myself the hea- 
venly painter, surrounded by his great- 
er and lesser pupils, and to trace the 
various styles and degrees of ability in 
the execution of these admirable de- 
signs. 

Certainly Raffaelle, if any man, was 
born a painter. His designs were the 
reflex of his exquisite perception of 
the beautiful; and all his figures, 
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although infinitely varied, posséss a 
peculiar and characteristic charm. 
Michel-Angelo surpassed all modern 
painters in the sublimity of his con« 
ceptions, and in the accurate drawing 
of naked figures; but he had little 
feeling for beauty of form; his fi. 
gures, with some exceptions, are poor 
and ignoble; and he wanted a paint« 
er’s eye and hand for colouring ; 
while Raffaele, all heart and feeling, 
was a living fountain of grace and 
beauty. As much of the naked as 
was visible in the costume of his time, 
he conveyed with life and accuracy. 
He had little knowledge of the magic 
powers of chiaro-scuro, and his co« 
louring was in general too superficial ; 
but many of his heads are equal to 
those of Titian in high finish and 
depth of colour; which proves that, 
however eminent painters may vary 
in manner, they will always resemble 
each other in their best styles. 

His fault is the universal introduc« 
tion of the graceful and pleasing, even 
when out of place. He surpassed all 
other painters in his delineation of the 
beautiful in form and feature, but he 
appeared to want the power of pour« 
traying malignant expression. His 
Attila and Heliodorus, his unimport< 
ant and accessary figures, and even his 
murderers in the “ Massacre of the 
Infants,” have, in various degrees, a 
benevolent and prepossessing expres 
sion ; from which some acute obser= 
vers have inferred, that his impassion< 
ed admiration of the beautiful and 
graceful had generated a fixed habit, 
or mannerism, beyond his control. 

It is impossible to gaze upon the 
grace and dignity of his numerous 
figures in the Vatican without a con 
viction that he was in the habit of 
frequent and familiar intercourse with 
the most distinguished men of his 
time. What graceful folding of the 
draperies, and what true nobility of 
look and attitude, in his philosophers 
and apostles! How beautiful his 
Laura, Sappho, and the three Graces 
near Apollo in his Parnassus! And 
then the children in his “ Conflagra< 
tion of the Borgo ;’—what helpless 
innocence of look and attitude! what 
utter unconsciousness of danger ! 

The great number of paintings ac- 
complished by Raffaelle in so short a 
life is a reasonable subject of wonder ; 
especially when the philosophical depth 
and feeling of many of his designs, and 
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the labour of so much execution and 
high finish, are duly considered. 

The only and beloved child of'a 
painter, he was from infancy sur- 
rounded with images and associations 
of fine art ; and, during an early in- 
tercourse with the world, his beauti- 
ful and plastic mind observed and 
made its own a multitude of forms, 
attitudes, and gestures, in the deli- 
neation of which, by incessant and so- 
litary effort, he attained wondrous fa- 
cility and power. Thus exercising at 
once his eye, his hand, and his ira- 
gination, his fine genius expanded in 
early life to almost the full extent of 
its capacity ; and the divine painter, 
while yet a boy, accomplished works 
which immeasurably surpassed all 
other existing pictures. The liar 
power in which he excelled all other 
artists, was that inexhaustible facil 
of invention, which supplied for 
required purpose, forms and attitudes 
founded in life and truth. Hence the 
extraordinary number and general ex- 
cellence of his paintings. That highest 
object of art, the human figure, to 
which so many able men have vainly 
devoted their lives, was no effort to 
Raffaelle ; it was indeed the lightest, 
the most familiar, of his achievements. 

I have conceded to Pope Julius the 
merit of detecting and fostering the 
fine genius of Raffaelle ; on the other 
hand, however, it was unfortunate for 
posterity that this theological autocrat 
imprisoned the highly-gifted artist in 
the Vatican, and chained down tosub- 
jects principally connected with Ro- 
mish supremacy, that mind which 
would have taken nobler flights if left 
to its own mounting impulses. The 
true element of master-minds is free- 
dom of action ; and whoever wishes to 
assist the progress of native genius, 
should, before all things, leave it un- 
fettered. 

If we except his portraits and theo- 
logical subjects, the only extensive 
work of Raffaelle is the ‘* History of 


XXV. THE RAFFAELLE 


Last week, during a solemn bene- 
diction in the church of San Giovanni 
in Laterano, the Raffaelle Tapestries, 
about twenty in number, were hung 
out to grace the festival. They repre- 
sent scenes from the life of Jesus and 
the Acts of the Apostles. The car- 
toons for these tapestries were painted 
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Psyche” in the Farnesina; and these 
designs, some admirable figures ex- 
cepted, are by no means in his best 
style; nor will his gods and goddesses 
bear any comparison with the antique. 
It must be admitted, however, in jus« 
tification, that he borrowed the sub< 
ject from the clever tale of Apuleius, 
and that the whole series were but a 
painter’s scherzo, representing a co- 
quettish woman, who is determined 
to have no handsome daughter-in-law, 
and is at last compelled to submit. 
Besides his beautiful Galatea, whose 
innocent features express all the im- 
passioned tenderness of first love, 
there are several of his pictures in 
the saloons which belong not to church 
history ; but even in these he was 
compelled by the patron, and the lo- 
cality, to give a sanctimonious aspect 
to his figures, which made even Vasari 
regard his Plato and Aristotle in the 
** School of Athens,” as St Peter and 
St Paul; and they were actually en- 
graved by some ignorant artist with 
glories. A similar restraint pervades 
in some degree his Parnassus, which 
would have a widely different and 
more poetical design had it been paint- 
ed in the garden saloon of Ariosto. 

In consequence of the long-endu- 
ring restraint imposed upon Raffaelle 
by church patronage, his sublime 
powers have yielded little in com- 
parison with their capabilities. Ina 
state of free-agency, his poetical and 
cultivated mind would have naturally 

rompted him to illustrate the most 
impassioned and striking incidents in 
profane history ; and that his fine 
genius would have been more per- 
fectly developed in subjects of this 
nature, those will readily believe, who 
have imagination enough to transfer 
the magnificent females in his “ Mas- 
sacre of the Infants,” his fine Sibyls 
in the Church alla Pace, and some of 
his Madonnas, tu scenes in the lives 
of Sophonisba, Cleopatra, and Cor- 
nelia, or in the history of Coriolanus. 


TAPESTRIES IN 1780. 


by Raffaelle, a few years before his 
death, at the request of Leo X., and 
they were embroidered in Flanders 
under the superintendence of two of 
his best Flemish pupils. 

Many of these designs exhibit ex- 
cellence and beauty of a distinguished 
order. On some of them the painter 
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has evidently bestowed little pains ; 
but even in these, single figures of 
great beauty are discoverable. Limit- 
ed to subjects which would be effec- 
tive in tapestry, the great artist could 
not introduce those refined delicacies 
of character and expression, the effect 
of which is so decisive ; and probably, 
because the importance of these de- 
signs was undervalued ; or possibly, 
by some unpardonable negligence, the 
original drawings were leftin Flanders. 

The best of these tapestries are the 
Massacre of the Infants ; the Resur- 
rection; the Donation of the Keys; 
the attempted Sacrifice to St Paul; 
St Paul in the Areopagus ; St Peter 
Healing the Lame ; the Blind Sorcer- 
er; the Draught of Fishes. The life 
and character which flash out of the 
coarse material, are truly wonderful. 
They reach the heart of every behold 
er, and it is truly gratifying to observe 
the devotional feeling which animates 
the speaking features of the Romans, 
as they stand in groups before these 
tapestries, and point out to each other 
their various beauties. 

Raffaelle’s “‘ Massacre of the Inno- 
cents” makes every other design on 
this subject insignificant and tame. 
I beheld several beautiful women shed- 
ding tears as they gazed upon the af- 
fecting groups in this wondrous pic- 
ture ; so natural and so heart-rending 
is the expression of infant innocence 
and unconsciousness ; so appalling are 
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the roused energies of maternal affece 
tion. One mother is running with 
outstretched arms and streaming hair ; 
another sits weeping over her mur- 
dered infant ; a third is furiously con- 
tending with the murderer, while her 
infant clings to her. The beauty of 
these mothers is more than human, 
and there is an inexhaustible charm in 
the finely blended and stirring action 
of this composition, which covers three 
large tapestries. 

St Peter healing the Lame, the Sa- 
crifice to St Paul, and the Donation of 
the Keys, are all master-pieces: the 
figures admirable and full of nature ; 
the grouping perfect. 

The design of the Resurrection is 
highly imaginative. The guards are 
flying in terror as from a spectre. The 
commander with a spear, whose native 
courage is visible through his appre- 
hensions ; the soldier clinging to him 
in terror ; another, with upraised arms 
and shield; and a third, who is run- 
ning away, areall masterly ; while the 
three Marys in the distance complete 
the stirring harmony of the whole. 

It is impossible, however, to do 
critical justice to these fine tapestries, 
except when standing before them ; 
and even then, the critic must be 
well acquainted with the peculiarities 
of Raffaelle, and know how to make ale 
lowance for the deficiencies of the 
coarse and inadequate material. 





THE TWO EMILIES. 


“Wet! this is sufficiently tanta- 
lizing,” exclaimed young Harry Pon- 
sonby, as he sat at his solitary break 
fast, sipping a cup of very indifferent 
tea, and perusing a letter which had 
just been brought him. ‘“ Now, here 
have I been for this month past, think- 
ing, dreaming, and talking of nothing 
else than my expected meeting with 
my dear little Emily ; and at the very 
moment I am going to set off post on 
this delightful errand, comes this con- 
founded letter, to quash all my hopes! 
—Deuce take me if I go at all,” said 
the impatient youth, tossing the un- 
welcome epistle from him to the fur- 
thest corner of the room. 

The letter which called forth this 
burst of impatience from the youthful 
lover, was from his guardian, Mr De- 


vereux, and we shall in its purport 
in his own words, as follows—‘* Dear 
Harry, we are rejoiced to hear of your 
success at Cambridge, and at the near 
prospect of seeing you here. Had 
your little mistress been with us at 
present, we should no doubt have had 
mighty preparations for your recep 
tion at Stokely, and you might have 
had the satisfaction of throwing your 
self and your laurels at the young 
lady’s feet in the true heroic style. 
But joking apart, my dear Harry, 
though sorry for your disappointment, 
I think it may be just as well that my 
ward and you should not be thrown 
together until the childish impressions 
received when you were last here shall 
have undergone the test of time, and 
till the influence of society, and the 
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attractions of others may have had 
free scope to act upon the unfettered 
hearts of both. 

** You no doubt thought me a surl 
fellow, when I forbade all childis 
promises ; but you may live to thank 
me for my obduracy, and mean time 
you must console yourself as best you 
can, or if much at a loss, may prac- 
tise pretty speeches at the cxpense of 
my Emily, who, though not perhaps 
so gay as her lively cousin, is very 
much what her father could wish her 
to be; and who, together with Mrs 
Betty and myself, will be delighted to 
see you at Stokely Priory,” &c. &c. 

‘* Well! perhaps Mr Devereux was 
right, and I was wrong after all,” said 
Ponsonby, as after another perusal, 
he crumpled the letter into his pocket, 
and threw himself into the carriage 
which had been in waiting for some 
time.. ‘‘ But unfortunately the pro- 
mise was given before I was aware of 
his intentions, or at least before I had 
done more than half suspect them. 
And now, what if Emily should have 
grown up coarse !—but surely that is 
impossible ;—she was so pretty and so 
playful.—Let me see, it is just five 
years since I saw her last—she was 
then but thirteen ; and now she is 
eighteen—what a charming age !”— 
and in contemplation of that golden 
age, and on the change which five 

ears must have made upon his Emi- 

y,—the hours rolled on, and so did 
the carriage until he arrived at Stoke- 
ly Priory. 

It was a bitter sharp evening in the 
end of February; the ground was 
covered with snow, and the sound of 
the carriage wheels was scarcely to 
be heard as it swept round the circle, 
and stopped at the door of his guard- 
ian’s mansion. 

Ponsonby was one of those youths 
who delight in surprises, and who love 
to throw the whole precise arrange- 
ments of a quiet family into confusion. 
He congratulated himself, therefore, 
that no one appeared at the door to 
receive him, except the old butler, a 
favourite domestic of the family, and 
was still better pleased, when old John 
assured him, that he might, if de- 
sirous of so doing, steal upon the fa~ 
mily quite unawares ; “ for,” added 
he, “ master always makes Miss Emi- 
ly sing to him after dinner until the 
candles come, while he sits listening 
with his eyes shut in one arm-chair, 
and Mrs Betty is sleeping in t’other ; 
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so if you goin by the anteroom, sir, 
you may hear Miss Emily sing, and 
she be never the wiser ; but you know, 
sir, it’s not your Miss—I mean, sir, 
that it’s t’other Miss Emily, master’s 
daughter, that’s at home now.” —“ I 
know, I know, John; I shall be very 
happy to see Miss Devereux, and to 
make acquaintance with her.”—So 
saying, Harry stept lightly up the 
staircase, and softly opening the door 
of the apartment which led to the 
drawing-room, he stopped for a mo- 
ment, lest the noise of his footsteps 
should arrest the sweet sounds which 
met his ear from thence. Oh, what a 
voice was that ! so soft, so full, so 
sweet !—but it was not his: Emily 
who sang, and a pang of disappoint- 
ment thrilled through his breast. 
Harry was passionately fond of mu- 
sic, and he stood chained to the spot, 
drinking in the rich melody which 
seemed formed to penetrate his soul. 
The air was one he well knew,—it 
was a beautiful French air from the 
opera of Joconde— Daris un delire 
extreme.” There was something in 
the tenderness with which the words 


“ Et l’on revient toujours, toujours, 
A ses premieres amours !” 


were breathed, which thrilled through 
his heart. Had it been his Emily who 
sung, what a moment of delight would 
this have been! But he had no time to 
sigh or to think about the matter, for 
old John entered the room with 
candles, and at this moment an ex- 
clamation of surprise, and, as Harry 
fancied, of pleasure, escaped the lips 
of the lovely songstress—for lovely 
she indeed appeared, as she started 
from the instrument, her cheek suf- 
fused with the brightest blushes, 
while she hastily extended, and as 
hastily drew back, the prettiest little 
hand in the world. ‘* Papa, it is Mr 
Ponsonby,” said Emily, ‘‘ and I have 
almost introduced myself to him.” 
Mr Devereux rose to welcome Harry, 
and complete the introduction, while 
Mrs Betty rubbed her eyes, and, put- 
ting on her ‘spectacles, exclaimed, 
‘© Bless me! Master Harry !—it sure- 
ly can’t be ;—why, he is a finer man 
than his father was, and that I 
thought hardly possible.” —‘* Do spare 
my blushes, dear Mrs Elizabeth,” 
said Ponsonby, grasping the old lady’s 
hand with niuch kindness ; “‘ you know 
I was always a modest youth, and I 
would not have my fair cousin think 
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me otherwise now, although I have 
been so bold as to steal upon you un 
announced,—but the temptation old 
John held out was not to be resisted, 
and the sounds I have heard not easi- 
ly to be forgotten.”—“‘ What, Mr 
Ponsonby, and you have been a listen« 
er,” said the blushing Emily ; “ well, 
my cousin Emily told me many of your 
faults, but she did not give me reason 
to believe you were so very unprinci- 
pled.”—** Did Emily speak of me to 
you?” enquired Harry with eagerness; 
—“ and what did she say p—You 
must tell me what faults she said I 
had, that I may set about reforming 
them.”—* Come, come,” said Mr De« 
vereux, ‘‘ we shall not enter upon so 
ample a field at present ; see, the urn 
is smoking on the table, and no tea in 
yet. Why, Emily, you are getting as 
giddy as your cousin; and I have 
been telling Harry here, that you are 
a paragon of steadiness and regulari-< 
ty.” An arch smile played for a mo-« 
ment around the rosy lips of Emily, 
as, without farther reply, she rose and 
began to busy herself in the duties of 
the tea-table. Harry and his guardian 
talked about his Cambridge studies 
and future views; and thus, between 
the grave and gay, the evening quick- 
ly _ in pleasant conversation. 
hen Ponsonby had retired at 
night to his old quarters in the blue 
room, he cast around him a glance of 
cheerful recognition upon every fami- 
liar thing, grown dear from the recol« 
lections and associations of childhood. 
‘* Well,” said he mentally, ‘‘ were my 
little Emily but here, I should feel 
just as I used to do, and we might be 
as happy as possible.” But Harry was 
at that moment aware that in truth he 
did not just feel as he used, or as he 
ought to have done. The beauty and 
attractions of the present Emily had 
filled his heart with a troubled de- 
light, and he felt the necessity of 
wishing for the presence of the absent 
Emily, to protect his plighted faith._— 
‘* Then this Emily is so like her cou- 
sin,” reasoned he with his own con- 
science, ‘‘ that I almost forget myself 
in her presence ; and yet she is differ< 
ent too—more grave, more thought« 
ful. My Emily's face was ever speak~ 
ing, even when her tongue was silent.” 
Thus making out a catalogue of his 
little Emily’s charms, and confusing 
them gradually with those of her love~ 
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ly cousin, the bewildered Ponsonby 
fell —_ 

A week had passed away, and Pon- 
sonby was forced to acknowledge that 
his uncle’s acquaintance with the hu- 
man heart was greater than his own, 
and that it would have been far better 
for himself had he submitted to be 
governed by it. But the fault of Har- 
ry Ponsonby had ever been impetuosi- 
ty, and it required all the generosity 
of his disposition, and all his high 
sense of honour, to atone for the im< 
gan which he too often commit- 


Little Emily, as she had always 
been called, to distinguish her from 
her cousin, who was a few months 
older, and formed upon a larger seale, 
was the orphan daughter of a younger 
brother of Mr Devereux. He had 
filled a high situation in India, and 
upon the death of his wife, sent home 
his only child to be educated with her 
cousin. His own death quickly fol- 
lowed, and Emily’s recollections of 
her parents and of India were but as 
a dream, while all the bright realities 
of youth were connected with Stokely 
Priory, and the kind friends she had 
found there. Mr Devereux was a 
widower, but the two Emilies passed 
their earlier years under the tuition of 
an excellent governess, between whose 
attentive solicitude, and the caresses 
of good aunt Betty, the loss of a mo« 
ther was never felt. Mrs Elizabeth 
Devereux was an unmarried sister of 
Mr Devereux’s father, and conse« 
quently grand-aunt to the children. 
She was the kindest of women, and 
the sweetest of old maids. She did 
not attempt, with her old-fashioned 
habits and ideas, to reform the ways 
and manners of the young; but she 
entered into their tastes, and made 
allowance for their feelings and their 
manners, for which she was repaid 
by the tenderest affection and the most 
watchful care. 

As the cousins grew out of child 
hood; Mr Devereux found it neces- 
sary to alter his plan of educating 
them together. Their governess had 
accepted an advantageous offer of su- 
perintending a limited establishment 
for young ladies ; and the increasing 
infirmities of his aunt, made Mr De« 
vereux unwilling to deprive her of the 
society of both the little girls at once. 
A plan was therefore arranged, that 
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the cousins should each alternately 
be for a year with their former gover- 
ness, Mrs Hartly, and with their 
grand- aunt at Stokely, until their edu- 
cation should be completed. Thus it 
happened, that during the twelve 
months which Harry had passed with 
his guardian, previous to his quitting 
him for college, the younger Emily 
had been his only companion, and the 
natural consequence of their being 
thus thrown together, was a growing 
affection for each other. Ponsonby 
then thought that his love for Emily 
was the sweetest, and would be the 
most enduring, feeling of his existence ; 
he had cherished it during five long 
years of absence, and had been proud 
to feel that it never was stronger than 
at the moment when he expected to be 
restored to her. All this was true— 
and even now he felt that sweet and 
young affection warm at his heart :— 

ut it was not love!—ah no!—how 
different from this was the wild tu- 
multuous feeling which now swelled 
his breast, and beat in every pulse, as 
woman, lovely, full-grown woman, 
asserted her sway, and burst upon him 
in all her charms ! 

But not unchecked did young Pon- 
sonby permit himself to indulge in this 
sweet intoxication ; severely did he 
take himself to task, and yet he scarce 
could say whence the blame had arisen. 
He had come prepared to love his own 
long cherished mistress, yet ere one 
wandering thought had sprung within 
his breast, he had listened to that voice 
which could never be forgotten, and 
gazed on those bewitching eyes which 
still would follow him where’er he 
went. Yet was it long before the 
youth would admit the painful, hu- 
miliating truth, that his first love was 
extinguished, or had never deserved 
the name of that omnipotent passion. 
His upright honourable heart turned 
with pain from the possibility of such 
unfaithfulness, and i shut his eyes to 
the danger, and resolved to struggle 
with it, if it indeed existed. 

Thus passed the time away, and 
Ponsonby felt his task becoming more 
difficult every hour, nor did Emily 
appear to aid him init. It was true, 
she rather encouraged than checked 
him in any allusion to his youthful 
attachment ; nay, she dwelt with em- 
phasis upon the minutest circum- 
stances regarding it, which had been 
confided to her by her artless cousin ; 
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and Harry thought she almost took a 
malicious pleasurein attaching import 
ance to them, at the very time when he 
was wincing under the recollection of 
his fetters. Yet it was difficult to ree 
concile this mischievous triumph with 
thedeep blush of pleasure which would 
suffuse her cheek when she herself was 
the exclusive object of his attention. 
Thus, as the conduct of Emily became 
every day a greater enigma to Ponson- 
by, and consequently fixed more of his 
observation, his heart became more 
and more filled with her image. He 
tried to satisfy himself as to the state 
of her feelings, but his efforts were in 
vain. Her character was much too 
open, and her disposition too generous 
to admit the imputation of coquetry, 
and yet at times her conduct was in- 
consistent—almost capricious. Puz- 
zled with Emily, and dissatisfied with 
himself, Ponsonby resolved to turn 
from the dangerous contemplation. 
He would busy himself with books— 
he would only make his appearance 
when theassembled family party would 
render the meeting less dangerous to 
him. 

It was after having thus absented 
himself for some days, that he chanced 
to meet with Emily on her return from 
an early walk, and though he had re- 
solved on striking into an opposite 
path, such is the weakness of a lover’s 
forbearance, that his resolution failed 
him at the moment, and he could not 
resist joining the enchantress. He 
even induced her to prolong her walk, 
by observing that the day was too in- 
viting to allow of her returning to the 
house, and requested permission to ace 
company her. But no sooner had he 
made the request than he repented of 
it, for it seemed as if the lady was 
more disposed to resent his unlooked 
for attention than to accept of it. 
** Pray, Mr Ponsonby,” said the pro- 
voking girl, “‘ to what am I indebted 
for this unusual piece of gallantry ? 
I rather think the sun has shone quite 
as brightly for this week past, but 
neither it nor any thing else has been 
able to draw you from your room. I 
hope my absent cousin has had more 
of your thoughts of late than we of 
your company, or I fear she may have 
reason to repent of her early prefer« 
ence. Does Mr Ponsonby avoid think« 
ing of the absent, as studiously as he 
does talking of them ?”’—‘‘ What can 
you mean, Emily? Surely I have never 































avoided talking of your cousin when 
an opportunity has offered.”—‘ But 
you have avoided the opportunity,” 
said the saucy girl, ‘‘ which comes 
much to the same thing.—Poor little 
Emily ! I fear she runs much risk of 
being forgotten altogether; and yet 
it’s no fault of mine, for I am sure 
when we were together, I reminded 
you of her daily, hourly—did I not, 
Harry ?”—* Oh, Emily !” exclaimed 
the agitated Ponsonby, grasping her 
hand, ‘* you do indeed remind me of 
her, and that so powerfully, that at 
times I scarce know which Emily I am 
thinking of or speaking to. I look on 
you as I should look on her ! I think of 
you when I should think of her, and 
wish, and wish—what is impossible— 
that there was but one Emily in the 
world for me, and she was—’—*‘ Oh, 
do not say it, Harry !” exclaimed the 
now trembling girl, placing her hand 
upon his lips, asif to stop the words she 
dared not hear. ‘‘ Come, come, I must 
not listen to this nonsense.—I shall go 
to Mrs Hartley’s and send Emily to 
you, and then you will have your wish, 
and I shall have mine; for believe 
me, dear Harry, there is nothing I de« 
sire so earnestly as that you should 
continue true to your first affection.” 
With these words Emily returned to 
the house, leaving Ponsonby more be- 
wildered than ever. ‘‘ Nothing that 
she desires so much as that I should 
be true to my first affection !” repeat- 
ed Harry.—‘‘ Strange, unaccountable 
girl!—But be it so—'The task becomes 
easier now that I know that she does 
not love me. And now I have but to 
school my own heart, and avoid the 
dangerous pleasure of being alone with 
this bewitching creature while she re« 
mains here.” 

But this schooling of the heart, Pon- 
sonby found no easy task. Every 
member of the family appeared to 
have a plot to bring this unfortunate 
couple together. Even good Mrs 
Elizabeth innocently lent her aid,— 
she could not make out her evening 
walk unless supported by an arm of 
each ; and when she had reached her 
accustomed distance, she would urge 
Harry and Emily to continue their 
way a little farther, giving them fre- 
quently some commission of benevo- 
lence to perform, which she herself 
was enaiinte accomplish. 

It was while proceeding one after- 
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noon, on a mission of this nature, to 
the cottage of an old Scotchwoman, a 
pensioner of Mrs Betty’s, that Emily 
and Ponsonby had been induced topro« 
long their walk. The evening was 
sultry, almost to breathlessness; and 
as Emily leant on the arm of her com- 
panion, slowly promeeg their way, a 
more than usual constraint seemed to 
weigh on the spirits of both. Few 
words had been uttered by either, un- 
til they reached blind Margaret’s door, 
and they felt it a relief when the old 
woman appeared, seated in her usual 
sunny corner at the end of the house. 
She arose, and spreading down her 
apron, seemed prepared to welcome 
them long before the silent pair be- 
lieved it possible for her to be aware 
of their approach. ‘ Well, Marga- 
ret, and how are you to-night ?” said 
Emily advancing ; “‘ I have brought a 
friend with me to see you, and you 
must tell who it is before he speaks. 
You know I always said you was a 
witch, Margaret, and now I am sure 
of it, for you rose to-night to receive 
us before even ‘ Fine Ear,’ in the 
fairy tale, could have told we were 
coming.” 

“Na, na, Miss Emily, I’m no a 
witch, nor as little a fairy,” said the 
old woman; “ the gifts which witches 
and fairies possessed are no bestowed 
on mortals now-a-days; yet God has 
given a sense to the blind which amaist 
maks up for that which he has seen 
fit to deprive them of, and I dinna 
think it needed ony witchcraft to tell 
that it was Maister Harry, coming up 
the loan, switching the thistles and 
nettles wi’ his cane, as he used to do 
when he was a laddie, and little Miss 
Emily would aye be trotting after him. 
His step is no sae light to-night as it 
used to be in ither days, and yet I 
would hae kent it amang a thousand!” 
‘** Thank you, Margaret, for your kind 
remembrance of me and my boyish 
tricks,” said Harry, kindly shaking 
hands with the old woman. “I was 
not aware that I was Sogn the 
thistles to-night. I think I might 
have been cured of that bad habit ere 
now. —** And I thought sae too, Mais-« 
ter Harry, for ye may mind weel it 
cost you a sair heart when you was 
younger than you are the day, and you 
nearly whipped out little Miss Emily’s 
een, driving about you with your 
switch—ay, I mind weel how you 
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brought the dear bairn in to me, and 
I couldna mak out which of you had 
got the hurt, for you was crying and 
she was comforting you—till the sweet 
bairn said, ‘ Never mind, Harry, for 
if I am blind, you will lead me about, 
and promise never to leave me; and 
I shall be far happier than poor old 
Margaret, for she has nobody to be 
kind to her’—And then you promised” 
—*“ Oh, Margaret, you must not be 
remembering all the foolish things I 
said and promised when I was a boy,” 
said Ponsonby, colouring deeply ; “one 
gets wiser as they get older.” — Aweel, 
aweel, see that it be sae, my young 
gentleman ; but remember it’s ae thing 
whiles to be wise, and anither to be 
honest, and I never saw muckle good 
come of the wisdom that made folk no 
like to hear of their youthful promises. 
—But winna ye step into the house, 
Miss Emily, as ye used to do, for I 
feel an unco weight in the air, and 
I’m thinking we'll no be lang without 
a shower ?”—** Indeed,” said Ponson- 
by, looking at the sky, “ it is darken- 
ing all round, us; Emily, we must 
hurry homeward.” Emily, who saw 
that her companion was impatient 
under the ill-timed recollections of 
poor old Margaret, availed herself of 
the threatening appearance of the 
clouds, to shorten their visit ; so with 
an assurance to the old woman of 
visiting her soon again, they took their 
leave, and left the cottage. 

They were nearly two miles distant 
from the Priory, and Ponsonby obser- 
ving the fast increasing darkness, and 
feeling the sulphurous oppression of 
the air, began to fear that the storm 
would break before they could reach 
its shelter. He would have urged 
Emily to strike across the wood, as 
affording a nearer path, but just when 
about to propose this measure, the first 
flash of lightning broke from the 
clouds, and he thought it safer to keep 
the open fields, even at the risk of ex- 
posure to the coming rain. Emily 
was no coward, but the rattling peal 
of thunder which immediately fol- 
lowed the vivid flash, declared how 
alarmingly close the danger was, and 
clinging, pale and breathless, to her 
companion, she felt the blessing of 
having such an arm to support her 
trembling steps. ‘ Lean on me, dear-~ 
est Emily,” said Ponsonby ; “ try to 
hasten your steps; if you can reach the 
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old barn at the end of the field, it will 
afford you shelter from the rain ;” 
and they quickened their pace with 
this hope. But now the clouds burst 
at once over their heads, the rain de- 
scended in torrents, and when they 
reached the old barn, they found that 
all the protection they could gain was 
from the outer wall, for the door was 
fastened so securely as to resist all 
Harry’s most powerful attempts at for- 
cing an entrance. In vain he led her 
to the most sheltered side of the wall, 
the violence of the gale made it im- 
possible for him to screen her from the 
drenching rain, and Ponsonby saw 
with dismay, her light garments wet 
through, and clinging to her slender 
form. 

In a moment he stripped off his 
coat, in spite of Emily’s entreaties to 
desist, and holding it between her and 
the blast, he placed himself as a fur- 
ther shelter against its fury. At length 
came a flash of such startling bright- 
ness, that Emily clung to her compa- 
nion with convulsive fear, and Ponson- 
by himself was thoroughly alarmed. 
He drew the trembling and almost 
lifeless girl to his bosom, and gazing 
earnestly on her pale face, he conjured 
her to open her eyes and look at him! 
—to speak to him if but a word !—for 
her silence and death-like paleness had 
filled him with unutterable terror.— 
* Emily ! you are not hurt >—you are 
only frightened? Oh say so, dearest! 
speak to me if it be but a word !”— 
“ No, I am not hurt, and I ought not 
to be frightened,” said the still trem- 
bling girl; “‘but, dearest Harry, that 
flash—that awful flash! it seemed to 
fall so frightfully near to where you 
stood. Oh, God! if it had fallen on 
you !”—and she looked up at him with 
an expression of tenderness and an« 
guish that thrilled to his inmost soul. 
** Emily, dearest Emily! and was it 
for me you feared? and would you 
have regretted me—would you have 
grieved for me had I been taken from 
you ?—then grieve for me—then pity 
me now! Oh, Emily ! believe me that 
the stroke which would have laid 
me at your feet—which would have 
purchased for me those precious tears, 
would be less terrible than what I now 
feel,—the bitter, bitter pang, that now 
we must part for ever! Yes, Emily, 
in this moment of terror, the sweetest, 
yet the saddest of my life, I must be 
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andthen! Emily, I love you !—deep- 
ly, fondly love you !—nay, do not stop 
me now—when I have said this, I have 
said all. You know my faith is plight- 
ed to another ;—I have been rash,— 
imprudent—against my will unfaith- 
ful. But dishonourable or unprinci- 
pled, I cannot and I will not be—I 
cannot offer you my heart ; worthless 
as it is, it is the property of another, 
although filled with your image alone. 
Hers it is to keep, or to reject; but 
faithless, rebellious as it is, it cannot 
be a gift for you. I now must lay it 
open to that injured one. Oh that I 
had never seen her, or seen but her 
alone!” He paused, overcome with 
contending feelings: he looked at 
Emily, but her countenance expressed 
no recoiling horror—there was no cold 
disdain in her tearful eyes; she still 
clung to him with confiding tender- 
ness, and though she wept, they did 
not seem bitter tears. He clasped her 
to his heart: he felt he was beloved, 
and tasted for a moment the deepest 
bliss this world has to bestow. 

It was but for a moment—the next 
he almost thrust her from him. “Oh, 
Emily! do not look upon me thus, or 
I shall be a villain!” and he tore 
himself shuddering from her arms. 
At this moment, the yoice of Mr Des 
vereux was heard approaching them, 
and Ponsonby hailed it as that of his 
guardian angel. Too much agitated 
to speak, he placed Emily in her fa-~ 
ther’s arms, and was hastily retreat~ 
ing, when his guardian caught him 
by the arm. ‘ What has happened, 
Harry?” enquired the anxious fa« 
ther ; ‘‘ are either of you hurt?”— 
But still receiving no reply, he looked 
more suspiciously at the conscious 
pair—the truth appeared to burst 
upon him—‘‘ Go, young man,” said 
he, in a tone of displeasure—“ go 
and order the carriage here—it is well 
for some that it is at no great distance, 
for neither of you seem very able for 
much exertion. It will be well also 
to assume a little more composure be- 
fore reaching home ; for there is one 
waiting your arrival who may as little 
comprehend your present agitation as 
I do. Emily, your cousin is come, 
and Mrs Hartley’s carriage now waits 
for you.” Ponsonby waited to hear 
no more. Darting from his guardian, 
he beckoned for the carriage to attend 
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them, and plunging into the wood, he 
took a path which led him in an op- 
posite direction to the Priory. * 

The rain had now ceased ; the blue 
sky appeared once more, and the last 
rays of the setting sun were reflected 
from a thousand sparkling gems,which 
bent the heavy branches to the ground. 
But the unhappy Ponsonby heeded 
not the beauty of the sky, nor yet the 
wetness of the tangled wood through 
which he forced his way. To remove 
from Stokely, and from all it contain- 
ed, was the only distinct feeling of his 
heart. Yet the freshness of the air; 
and the fragrance of the woods, allay 
ed by degrees the fever of his mind, 
and cooled his burning brow. He 
reached a summer-house in the fur- 
thest part of the wood, and resolved 
to remain there, until all chance of 
meeting with Emily should be over. 
He could not bear the thought of 
seeing together the two beings whom 
on earth he had best loved and most 
deeply injured. 

Many were the agitating thoughts 
which tortured the brgin of Ponsonby 
during this anxious interval ; but 
none of them was so painful as the 
recollection of the earnest persuasion, 
by which he overcame the reluctant 
timidity of his young and gentle 
Emily, and forced from her a promise 
of being his, and his alone; and this 
too without the permission of her 
uncle. He well remembered that this 

romise was mutual, and could he 

esitate a moment to perform his part 
in it?—No! he hated himself for the 
very thought ; and rose, determined 
that the night should not close until 
all had been confessed to her who 
held his plighted faith. 

As he drew nigh to the Priory, he 
was thankful that the deepening twi- 
light would conceal in some degree 
his agitation ; but still reluctant to 
enter, he sought a momentary respite 
by passing into an adjoining shrub« 
bery, which surrounded the house. 
A glass-door from the drawing-room 
opened upon a little lawn, fringed on 
both sides with flowering shrubs, and 
Ponsonby knew that from this open- 
ing he could observe, whether the 
room was yet lighted up, or if the 
family were assembled there. All was 
dark within; but his attention was 
soon drawn to another quarter by 
hearing the voice of Mr Deyereux 
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in earnest conversation with another 
person at no great distance ; in the 


Next moment, he saw the figure of 


his guardian, with that of his now 
dreaded Emily, at the end of the walk 
into which he was about to enter. 
Ponsonby hesitated for a moment 
whether he should approach them ; 
but hesitation came too late—he saw 
that he was observed ; for Emily, the 
justly-offended Emily, hastily pulled 
over her face a veil, which till then 
had been thrown back. ‘ She dreads 
to look upon me,” thought Harry ; 
* perhaps she already knows how un- 
worthy I am of her—but meet we 
must ;” and without farther delay he 
advanced towards the bench upon 
which they were seated. 

His guardian arose to meet him, 
and, with more of emotion than of 
anger in his countenance, held out 
his hand to the agitated young man. 
** Harry,” said he, “ I am glad you 
have come at last. Shame and self- 
reproach could alone excuse your ab- 
sence at such a time ; but if you are 
forgiven here, J must not be obdurate. 
From this lady I have heard al/—all 
that I ought to have heard from you 
long ago; but I will spare my re- 
proaches ; you have a powerful advo- 
cate in her breast, whom it would be 
in vain for me to gainsay. Take then 
the heart you gained in infancy—it 
has never wandered from you—and 
may God bless you in each other !” 
With these words he took the trem- 
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bling hand of Emily, and placing it in 
that of Ponsonby, he left them there 
alone. 

«« Emily ! Miss Devereux! can you 
forgive me?” said Ponsonby in ex- 
treme agitation, as raising the passive 
hand that lay in his, he put it to his 
lips. —‘* Oh! call me not by so cold a 
name,” exclaimeda voice which thrilled 
his soul with rapture. ‘“‘ Oh, Harry, 
forgive my part in this deception, and 
look upon me!” said the blushing 
girl, as she threw back the veil from 

er face ; and Harry gazed upon each 
well-known feature, and clasped to 
his heart his only love—his first loved 
—last loved Emily. 

The moon was high in the heavens 
before Emily and her lover recollected 
the hour. It was the sound of music 
in the drawing-room that first drew 
their attention. “ It is my cousin 
singing to her father,” said Emily ; 
** and now, Harry, you shall see for 
the first time this dreaded Emily of 
whom, poor innocent thing, we have 
made such a cat’s-paw ; but it was all 
my uncle’s doing, and I believe he 
did it as much to punish us for our 
fault as to prove our affection.”— 
“Thank God, the punishment and 
the probation have ended both so hap- 
pily,” exclaimed Harry. ‘‘ Oh, Emi- 
ly, with what unmingled pleasure 
shall I now listen to those sweet 
words, 


“ Et l’on revient toujours, toujours 
A ses premieres amours !”” 
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THE SUPREMACY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME NOT ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE 
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BRITISH CHRISTIANS TILL THE NINTH CENTURY. 


** He (Augustine) found here a plain religion (simplicity is the badge of antiquity) practised by the 
Britons; living some of them in the contempt, and many more in the ignorance, of worldly vanities, 
He brought in a religion, spun with a coarser thread, though guarded with a finer trimming; maae 
luscious to the senses with pleasing ceremonies, so that many who could not judge of the goodness, 
were courted with the gaudiness thereof.”—FULLER. 


Tue advocates for what the Papists 
are pleased to call “ Catholic Eman- 
cipation,” have diligently laboured to 
prove, that the Popish religion was 
the first form of Christianity in these 
islands. ‘‘ Whatever,” says a writer 
advocating that cause, “‘ any other part 
of the world might have known of 
Christianity before the Bishop of Rome 
became the settled and acknowledged 
head of the church, this country, till 
the Reformation, never had known 
any Christian religion, other than that 
at the head of which was the Pope.” 

It is a matter of surprise, that as- 
sertions of this description should 
have been allowed to go forth to the 
world, uncontradicted by those who 
have written in support of the Pro- 
testant faith. When parties resort to 
undue means to attain the ends that 
they are endeavouring to effect, and 
do not hesitate to misrepresent and 
falsify history, we are bound to doubt 
their assertions, and their professed 
objects. 

The early history of this country 
will shew beyond a doubt, that the 
British church was for many centu- 
ries independent of any foreign su- 
premacy ; and when the Church of 
Rome obtained a footing under the 
Anglo-Saxons in the island of Britain, 
the struggle of our British ancestors 
in support of the pure doctrines of 
their church, will be found, to say 
the least of it, interesting, and worthy 
the attention of every person who has 
the liberty of his country and the ex- 
istence of our glorious constitution at 
heart. 

That the Anglo-Saxons became Pa- 
pists when they became Christians, 
there can be no doubt; but that the 
faith of the Anglo-Saxons was the first 
form of Christianity in these islands, 
is disproved by authorities of un- 
doubted authenticity. To maintain 
the contrary, is a perversion of history, 


a gross libel upon our brave and in- 


dependent ancestors, founded either 


in ignorance of our early history, or, 
what is more probable, invented by 
the authors, purposely to blind a few, 
who may not feel inclined to dive in- 
to the records of past ages, or whose 
minds may be so unconcerned or bias- 
sed, as to take every thing for granted 
that may be stated in advance of the 
opinions that now agitate the country. 

It will facilitate the means of pro- 
ving the independency of the British 
church, by taking a hasty sketch of 
the history of the British Christians, 
previously to the interference of the 
Church of Rome ; but it is presumed 
that it will be unnecessary to enter 
into a discussion as to who introduced 
Christianity into Britain. It is in- 
contestably proved, that the Britons 
received among them the cheering 
light of the gospel in the first cen- 
tury. 

In a country so embroiled in in- 
testine warfare, and a continual strug- 
gle on the part of the natives, to overs 
throw the Roman yoke, we must not 
be surprised that the missionaries made 
but slow progress in converting the 
natives. Even the rigid and uncom- 
promising Gildas* says, that although 
the Christian faith was but coolly re- 
ceived by the Britons, yet that it con- 
tinued to be maintained by some, in 
its purity, until the time of the re- 
ligious persecutions under Dioclesian 
in the year 302. 

When Constantine became the head 
of the empire of Rome, he secured to 
his Christian subjects in Britain the 
free exercise of their religion, and the 
clergy prosecuted their labours with 
unwearied application ; the remnant 
of Paganism and idolatrous supersti- 
tion was almost wholly eradicated from 
the soil; and from this period we may 
date the flourishing condition of the 
church, which before laboured under 
unheard of difficulties and oppressions. 
The British Christians removed the 
edifices of wicker work appropriated 
for public worship, erected churches 





* He died in the year 570, 
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more substantial and magnificent, and 
the clergy were treated with the re- 
spect due to their sacred character. 

If the ancient Britons had not de« 
parted from the primitive purity of 
their religious faith, as far as the 
churches of the eastern and western 
divisions of the Roman empire ; yet it 
must be admitted that they were not 
wholly free from superstition. Among 
those who travelled to Jerusalem to 
visit the Holy sepulchre, were several 
Britons ; and we are informed that 
some travelled into Syria to visit Si- 
meon Stylites, who lived thirty years 
on the top of a pillar. ‘‘ Many people,” 
says Theodoret, who lived in the fifth 
century, “came to see him, from Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain.” 

In the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, the Christian world was agitated 
by the doctrines and tenets promul- 
gated by a native of Britain call- 
ed Morgan, or Morien, which means 
maritime, and which was translated 
in the east into Greco-Latin Pela-« 
gius. 

Pelagius received, it is supposed, 
his religious education at a seminary 
of learning instituted by the Emperor 
Theodosius, at Caer Worgan in Bri- 
tain; and he left his native land at 
an early period of his life, sometime 
before the close of the fourth century. 
If he subjected himself to the re- 
proaches of the Christian world on 
the score of his religious opinions, his 
most virulent enemies give him the 
credit of possessing great learning, 
and attempt not to fix a blot on his 
moral character. 

It is imagined that Pelagius adopt- 
ed, late in life, the tenets which he 
preached, and that he did not carry 
them with him from his native coun- 
try. John Chrysostom, in his Jetter to 
Olympias, from Armenia, in the year 
405, thus expresses himself: “ My 
grief is great, on account of Pelagius 
the monk ; think how many crowns 
are they worthy who stand undaunt- 
ed, when we see men who have lived 
with so much piety and strictness 


_drawn away.” 


The principal tenets held by Pela- 
gius, were, nonbelief in theoriginal de~ 
gradation of our nature, and irremissi- 
ble damnation of infants dying without 
baptism ; and that to become better, 
man has no need of a supernatural 
grace to enlighten him gratuitously, 
but that his own will and reason, duly 
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exercised, are sufficient to elevate him 
to moral good. 

Pelagius was denounced by writers 
of subsequent ages, as the arch-here- 
tic. Having disseminated his tenets 
over the greatest part of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, he was driven into exile 
by Honorius, his opinions condemned 
by the councils, and his numerous dis« 
ciples proscribed. 

Enderbie, in his Cambria Triumph- 
ans, follows Augustine, Jerome, In-« 
nocentius, and others, in condemning 
him, and concludes hisremarks quaint~ 
ly enough: “ All authors agree that 
Pelagius was very learned, and the 
title of arch-heretic, which iscommon- 
ly given to him, doth so testifie. I 
think it not convenient to set down his 
errors, the world being so apt to broach 
new doctrines, lest any giddy, brain- 
sick, new-moulded saint make use of 
them, both to the destruction of his 
own soul, and of many other ; the or 
dinary sort of people heing so prone to 
follow after new preachers.” 

There were Britons, as well as per- 
sons from different countries of western 
Europe, who were in the habit of vi- 
siting Palestine. To these pilgrims 
Pelagius had an opportunity of com- 
municating his opinions, and they ha-~ 
ving imbibed the principles of the 
learned heresiarch, conveyed them to 
their own country, and the heretical 
doctrines made considerable progress 
in the British Church. Bishop Stil- 
lingfleet seems however to infer, that 
a Gaulish bishop introduced the Pe- 
lagian opinions into Britain, for he 
says, ‘‘ The Pelagian doctrines brought 
over by Agricola, the son of Severanus, 
a bishop of Gaul, and a Pelagian, had 
infected the faith of the British Chris« 
tians with its contagious influence ; 
but.the Britons, though not prone to 
embrace the perverse doctrines so de- 
rogatory to the honor of divine grace, 
yet not being sufficiently expert of 
themselves to confute the subtle and 
pernicious arguments of its abettors, 
they had recourse to the salutary mea- 
sures of requesting the assistance of 
the Gallican bishops.” 

A synod was accordingly held in 
Armorica, to consider who were the 
most fit persons to undertake the mis- 
sion to Britain ; Germanus, bishop of 
Auxerre, and Lupus, bishop of Troyes, 
were deputed to re-establish the true 
faith, and to combat the opinions of 
the Pelagians. Garmon and Bleiddian, 
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as the two bishops were called by the 
Britons, are spoken of as eminent for 
their sanctity and profound skill in 
debate. Their conduct endeared them 
to the natives of Britain, and, as a 
mark of respect, several churches were, 
in subsequent ages, dedicated to them 
in the principality, particularly to Gar- 
mon. The exertions of these mission 
aries effectually crushed the growth of 
the Pelagian errors, and they succeed- 
ed, as Bede says, in restoring in Britain 
“« the honour of divine grace.” Ger« 
manus was zealous in his mission to 
the Britons, and gave proof of his de« 
votion to the cause of religion, by 
marching at the head of the people 
against the conquering host of Picts 
and Saxon Pagans, whom he repulsed 
by raising the cry of “‘ Haleluiah !” in 
which he was joined by the dense mass 
that followed him. 

The Victoria Alleluiatica took place 
in the Easter week of the year 420, at 
a place which now bears the name of 
‘© Maes Garmon,” or the Field of 
Germanus, near the village of Hope, 
in Flintshire ; Constantius of Lyons, 
who wrote the life of the Saint within 
32 years after his death, states, that 
the Christianscaught the sacred sound, 
and repeated it with such ecstatic force, 
that the hills re-echoing with the cry, 
struck terror into the enemy, who fled 
on all sides ; numbers perished by the 
sword, and numbers in the adjacent 
river Alyn.* 

A column, with an inscription re 
cording the event, perpetuates the me~ 
mory of the spot where the battle was 
fought. 

The conduct of the missionaries in 
this affair, has led writers to infer that 
they were not countenanced or autho- 
rized by the See of Rome, for it was 
in a different way that the agents of 
the Universal Church acted towards 
the Pagans, and we shall presently see 
the Britons suffering at the instigation 
of Augustine the monk, from the power 
of the Saxon Pagans. 

The Britons in this island being al- 
ready separated from the Roman Em- 
pire, escaped the persecutions levelled 
against those, not of the orthodow faith, 
and were at liberty to practise their 
religion under the superintendence of 
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their own clergy ; but their brethren 
in Armorica, at the commencement of 
the sixth century, were not so fortu- 
nately circumstanced. The Bretons 
were at that time surrounded by the 
northern hordes or Franks, who had 
been in part converted by the Church 
of Rome, and who governed all the 
towns and cities adjacent to Armorica, 
and levied tributes thereon, payable to 
the Frankish king. 

The Bretons were called upon to 
submit also, and pay the tribute; 
but they refused to do so, and had 
the courage, or rather perhaps, as they 
were circumstanced, the temerity, to 
attempt the preservation of their adopt 
ed coventry. small as it was, from the 
common destiny of the rest of Gaul. 
In this bold and heroic conduct, there 
was the more danger, as their Chris« 
tianity differed in some points from 
that of the Roman church, the pros 
fessed religion of their half-converted 
neighbours. 

Christians the Bretons had been 
for several ages, and probably the 
most ardent in the Christian world ; 
they had emigrated to Gaul from Bri- 
tain, accompanied by their clergy,who 
possessed a greater store of learning 
and better information, than those of 
the territory in which they had sete 
tled. The clergy purified the Chris« 
tian faith, until then very defective, 
of their aboriginal brethren; they 
inculcated publicly, and without re- 
muneration, the truths of the Gospel 
among the ignorant and superstitious 
inhabitants—dispelled the clouds of 
darkness that surrounded them—com- 
bated and overthrew the doctrines of 
the ancient Druids, not yet entirely 
extinct ; and as the missionaries pre« 
sented themselves in all places with a 
charitable and benevolent design, ac- 
cepting nothing from any one, not 
even food or drink,+ they were in all 
places welcome guests. 

The citizens of Rennes, says Lobi- 
neau, in his Hist. de Bret., chose an 
emigrant Briton for their bishop; and 
the Britons themselves established bi- 
shops in the several cities of their 
adopted country, where there never 
had been any before. They formed 
their religious establishment as they 





* Brit. Eccles. Antig. 335. 
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Paulus Diaconus, lib. xv. c. 12, and Bede, lib. i. c. 20, 
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had done the civil one, independent 
of any foreign power, and without 
obtaining the sanction, or seeking the 
permission or the counsel, of any po- 
tentate. 

The superior of the Church of Bre- 
tagne held no intercourse with the 
neighbouring prelates of Frank Gaul, 
nor did they resort to the councils ; 
which drew upon them the enmity of 
the Franks. The Metropolitan of 
Tours, who styled himself the spirit- 
ual head of the country which the 


* Romans had called Lugdunensis Ter- 


tia, cited the clergy of the Lower Bre- 
ton, as residents within his province, 
to recognise him as their archbishop, 
and receive his commands. The Bre- 
tons did not conceive that the imperial 
boundaries of the Gaulish territories of 
ancient Rome had imposed the least 
binding power upon them, to subject 
their national church (transplanted by 
them from their mother country) tothe 
authority of a person whom they nei- 
ther knew, nor were desirous of com- 
municating with. They were besides 
not accustomed to attach the chief 
ecelesiastical station to the possession 
of any settled or fixed diocess, but to 
assign it to the most worthy among 
their ecclesiastics or bishops. Their 
ecclesiastical establishment, unsettled 
and varying in accordance with na- 
tional opinion, was not rooted in the 
land, nor divided into portions by ter- 
ritorial divisions, like that which the 
rulers of the eastern empire established, 
when they made Christianity a politi- 
cal agent of government. The ambi- 
tious and haughty claims of the pre- 
late of Tours had, therefore, no validi- 
ty in the eyes of the Bretons ; and they 
therefore treated him with contempt 
and absolute indifference. The archbi- 
shop excommunicated them ; but still 
he did not disturb them, and his ful- 
minations passed without causing the 
least deviation from their common 
routine of life; nor could they feel 
any sorrow at being deprived of the 
communication of persons for whom 
they felt no regard, and from whom 
they had already segregated. Their 
wants were but few, aud supplied from 
the resources of their isolated country 
of adoption. 

The Romish church of Gaul, exas- 
perated by the pertinacious conduct 
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of the Armoricans, and their indif- 
ference to her fulminations, raised 
another enemy in the shape of war. 
The tribe of pagans, who were set- 
tled on the border of the country of 
the Bretons, became objects of the 
tender solicitude and protection of the 
bishops and priests, who put forth 
their pious efforts, not so much to 
make converts of the barbarians, as to 
prevent them from receiving the bless- 
ings of Christianity from the Bretons, 
against whom, it was hoped, they 
might, in case of necessity, be made 
to act as auxiliaries upon emergencies, 
or when the policy of Rome dictated 
such a line of conduct. ‘‘ Watch the 
Saxons with care; the insidious Briton 
is laying snares for them,” wrote an 
author of that day to Felix, bishop of 
Nantes.* Through the vigilance of 
Felix, the Saxons were kept pure from 
friendship with their neighbours, the 
rebels aguinst priestly power, the pro- 
per objects for the vengeance of the 
Romish church, and the plunder and 
cruelty of the barbarous Frank ; an 
expedition was planned against the 
Bretons, and the Franks or Saxons 
were employed in the noble and ho- 
nourable service of the infallible uni- 
versal church. The expedition was 
commanded by the Frank king Hilp- 
rik ; but Providence assisted the Bre- 
tons; the whole of the Franks were 
overthrown and cut to pieces by the 
anti-Roman Christian Bretons, on the 
banks of the Velaine. 

Several times were the Bretons at- 
tacked, on account of their religious 
independence, by the potent chiefs of 
the Franks and the Romish Bishops ; 
and every year, when the great coun- 
cil of the provinces was assembled, by 
the Frank kings, the commander of 
the frontier of Armorica was question- 
ed respecting the religious faith of the 
Bretons. ‘‘ They believe not in the 
true tenets, they follow not the 
straight line,” was the reply of the 
Frank, at the instigation of Rome, or 
her emissaries. War was:accordingly 
declared against them, with unani- 
mous acclamation ; and the Franks, 
with their auxiliaries, marched from 
all parts of the north of Gaul in the 
direction of the country of the Bre- 
tons. Priests and monks quitted their 
monasteries and their studies, and 
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laid aside their cowls, to accompany, 
with swords in their hands, the sol- 
diers, of whom they were the subject of 
brutal merriment. After the first battle 
was obtained, the vict6rious Franks 
published, from the camp of their lead- 
er, on the river Ellé or Blavet, mani- 
festos concerning the tonsures of the 
clerks, and the lives of the monks in 
Brittany, enjoining them to imitate 
in future the rules laid down by the 
Romish church, which, in resem. 
blance of the Roman empire, arroga- 
ted the title of Universal, or Catho- 
lica. * 

The Britons, in the island of Bri- 
tain, defeated and deprived of their 
inheritances by the Anglo-Saxon and 
Danish hordes, interrupted not the 
schemes of Rome ; nor did they essay 
to convert their pagan neighbours, the 
unlawful possessors of their country ; 
they made no effort to conciliate their 
enemies, or to enforce any of those 
plans which the Church of Rome call- 
ed insidious, when the preaching of 
the word of God proceeded not from 
her: they entered not into commu- 
nion with them so long as the Saxons 
possessed a foot of land in the country. 
The children were brought up, and 
taught from their earliest infancy, to 
hate and despise the Saxons, as a peo- 
ple not possessing one saving princi- 
ple, and to consider them as their 
mortal and deadly enemies. Their 
resentment against foreign usurpation 
and tyranny, and their care of their 
personal safety, and remnant of coun- 
try, occupying their whole attention, 
left them not the inclination to con- 
tract any tie of friendship with their 
persecutors. The monastery of Ban- 
gor, or Ban-choir, the Great Choir, 
and St David, or Mynwy, were the 
schools of divinity which furnished 
missionaries for Ireland and Bretagne, 
and their brethren in the island of 
Britain, but the Saxons derived no be- 
nefit from them. 

At the time when the Saxons had 
conquered the finest part of England, 
the See of Rome was about to be filled 
by one of the most zealous and able 
of its bishops, who allowed no bounds 
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to the extension of the Roman empire 
under the banner of Christ. It is said 
that Gregory the Great, previously to 
his being raised to the papacy, saw 
some Anglo-Saxons exposed for sale 
by a merchant, (probably a Dane,) in 
the streets of Rome, and he became in- 
terested in their appearance ; he en- 
quired from what country they came, 
and he was answered, From the isle of 
Britain. He made up his mind to send 
missionaries to convert the Anglo- 
Saxons ; and he collected young men 
of that race, of whom his agents made 
mouks, and they were taught, or ra- 
ther steps were taken to teach them, 
the orthodox tenets of the Church of 
Rome, so that they might be capable 
of teaching their countrymen in their 
native tongue. However, whether the 
Anglo-Saxons proved refractory or not 
in the service to which it was wished 
to train them, Gregory altered his de- 
termination, and sent Romans to the 
conquest of the Anglo-Saxon souls. 
At the head of this mission was Au- 
gustine, a Benedictine monk. The 
mission, on i.3 way to England, be- 
came greatly discouraged in contem- 
plating the nature of the undertaking, 
considering that they were about to 
encounter the savage and fierce man- 
ners of a barbarous and heathen peo- 
ple, with whose language they were 
totally unacquainted, and to whose 
manners they were utter strangers, 
They judged it prudent, therefore, to 
proceed no farther, and deputed Au- 
gustine to return to Gregory, and re- 
present to him their difficult, if not 
hazardous situation ; but Gregory re- 
monstrated, and the monks were at 
last persuaded, if not compelled, un- 
der a vow of obedience, at last to pro- 
ceed on the journey. 

Augustine having enlisted some 
Franks in Gaul, professing the Roman 
faith, to dccompany him and his col- 
leagues as interpreters to the inhabi- 
tants, arrived in England,t in the year 
597, with about forty persons ; and he 
rapidly succeeded in converting many 
of the Anglo-Saxons. He consecrated 
his first church at Kant-wara-byrig, 
or Canterbury, where he found the 





* Hist. de Bretagne par Lobineau. 
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remains of one formerly belonging to 
the Britons, but of which they had 
been deprived by the Saxons. 

The prosperous success of the mis- 
sion induced Augustine to write to 
Gregory for a further supply of priests. 
The harvest is great, (wrote Augus- 
tine, ) and the labourers are no longer 
sufficient.” A fresh number of ec- 
Clesiastics came over, and they brought 
with them all things requisite for the 
service and worship of the church, 
says the historian, with a plentiful 
supply of relics, bulls, and dispensa- 
tions. 

While Augustine was toiling to con- 
vert the Anglo-Saxons, the Christian 
church among the Britons was prose- 
cuting its Jabours and its ends with 
meritorious perseverance, and promul- 
gating the pure word of God out of the 

criptures, uncontaminated by the 
traditions or the doctrines emanating 
from the fanciful visions of the fanati- 
cal members of the Church of Rome. 

The British church, however, was 
not permitted much longer to exist as 
an independent establishment, free 
from the persecutions of her perseve- 
ring rival. Augustine had already suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the Pallium from 
Rome, and he installed himself pri- 
mate of the church in England. His 
ambitious views already impelled him 
to seek to become the metropolitan of 
the whole island, if not of Gaul also. 
In one of his dispatches to Rome, he 
puts the following brief and emphatic 
question to his patron Gregory : ** Qua- 
liter debemus cum Galliarum et Bri- 
tannorum episcopis agere ?” How 
must I act towards the bishops of 
Gaul and the bishops of the Britons ? 
** As for the bishops of Gaul,” re- 
turned Gregory, “I have not given, 
nor do I give thee any authority over 
them. The prelate of Arles has recei- 
ved from me the Pallium ; I cannot de- 
ive him of his dignity : he is the 

ead and the judge of the Gauls ; and 
it is forbidden thee to put the scythe 
of judgment in another’s field. But 
the bishops of the British race I 
confide wholly to thee ; teach the ig- 
norant, strengthen the weak, and 
chastise the bad, at thy pleasure,” 

The difference that the pontiff made 
between the Gauls and the Cambrians 
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will be understood, when it is recol- 
tested that the latter were separatists 
or schismatics ; they were given over 
like the sheep to the slaughter ; they 
were as nothing, worse than nothing, 
in the eyes of Rome. If they had been 
pegans, some commiseration would 

ave been afforded to them ; but no! 
they were Christians, who did not 
countenance the spiritual supremacy 
of Rome; they treated her arrogant 
threats with indifference, and derided 
her insolent assumption of pre-emi- 
nence. 

These unfortunate Cymry, the re- 
mains of a great and powerful nation, 
too high-minded to brook that forced 
and ignominious incorporation to 
which the Gauls, Italians, and other 
nations, had submitted upon the ir- 
ruption of the “* Northern Hive,” had 
retired gradually to the inaccessible 
corner of their ancient country ; they 
had lost all but their God, their Jan- 
guage, (that dear language, to which 
they clung a thousand times more 
closely than the Anglo-Saxons did to 
theirs,*) and wild Wales ; or as Talie- 
sin, one of their ancient bards, (who 
lived about the year 560,) says, 


“ Eu ner a folant, 
A’u hiaith a gadwant, 
Eu tir a gollant 

Ond gwylit Wallia!”’ 


Augustine, by an express message, 
communicated to the clergy of the 
Cambrians the order to acknowledge 
him as their sovereign archbishop, 
on pain of incurring the anger of Rome, 
and the vengeance of the Saxons, her 
instruments. That he might more 

werfully impress upon them the 

awfulness of his haughty demand, he 
appointed a conference on the banks 
of the Hafren, or Severn, the debate- 
able land between the two nations. 
The meeting was held in the open 
air, under the canopy of a huge and 
venerable oak ; Augustine again called 
upon the British clergy to conform to 
the religious principles dictated by the 
usages of Rome, for the Britons differs 
ed with the Romans in the celebration 
of the feast of Easter; they kept it, ac- 
cording to the Asiatic churches, from 
the 14th to the 20th day of the month ; 
but the Romans, agreeable to the 





* The language of the Saxons became mixed with that of their conquerors. The 
Cambrian tongue exists to this day, pure from all mixture of Saxon or French. 
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Nicene Council, kept that festival from 
the 15th to the 2lst.* They did not 
enforce a among the clergy, or 
the: tonsure ; the traditions of Rome 
were not countenanced, and they acted 
in other respects, as Bede says, con« 
trary to the unity of the church. 
Augustine likewise insisted upon their 
submission to him, and upon their 
employing themselves, under his in- 
fluential protection, in converting the 
Anglo-Saxons. In support of his ha« 
rangue, he resorted to a scheme which 
had been often practised, and which 
had seldom failed to operate beneficial« 
ly in supporting the views of the Ro- 
mish clergy. He exhibited a man of 
Saxon birth, who, he pretended, was 
blind, and restored him to sight ; but 
neither the Roman’s eloquence, nor his 
sophism, influenced the Cambrians to 
abandon their ancient creed, or their 
stern spirit of independence. Hows 
ever, the Cambrians, in order to con- 
cert measures to check the ambition of 
the monk, proposed a further confer« 
ence, and they required time to con 
sult the great body of their brethren, 
without whom they declared they 
would engage to enter into no terms. 
This was conceded by him, and in the 
mean time they consulted their learned 
divines ; and seven British bishops, of 
great knowledge, were deputed by the 
general body of the clergy to meet Au« 
gustine. The proud Roman, when 
they approached him, disdained to rise 
from his seat, and this mark of con 
tempt wounded them at the very first. 
Reconciliation became out of the ques< 
tion, and they behaved as haughtily 
as he did, unanimously determining 
to reject every proposal. They were 
told by Augustine that in many things 
they acted contrary to the custom of 
the whole Catholic church ; but, said 
he, ‘‘ if ye will submit to me in three 
things: to observe Easter at the pro~ 
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per time ; to administer baptism, by 
which we are born again, agreeabl 
to the rule of the Roman church ; an 
join with us in preaching the Gospel to 
the Saxons, ye shall be borne with in 
other respects in which ye differ from 
us.”—** We will never acknowledge,” 
said Dinoth, the spokesman, who had 
disputed with great gravity and learn« 
ing, and defended the power of the 
metropolitan of St David,t “ the pre« 
tended rights of Roman ambition, any 
more than those of Saxon tyranny. We 
owe to the Bishop of Rome, as to all 
Christians, the submission of frater- 
nal charity ; but as for obedience, we 
owe it only to God, and after God, to 
our venerable superior the Archbishop 
of St David, who is under God our 
spiritual director ; besides, we ask, why 
have those who boast of having con« 
verted the Saxons, never reprimanded 
them for their violence against us, and 
their usurpations over us ?”” 

Augustine’s only answer was, a de~ 
finitive summons to the Cambrian 
clergy to acknowledge him as their 
archbishop, and to assist him in con- 
verting their enemies. They replied 
unanimously, “That they would never 
be connected by the ties of friendship 
with the invaders of their country, so 
long as they should not have restored 
what they had unjustly possessed 
themselves of ; and that as for the 
man who would not rise before them 
when he was their equal, they would 
never make him their superior.”— 
** Well!” exclaimed the prelate of 
the Romish church, in a threatening 
tone, “ you shall have war with enes 
mies! Since you refuse to teach the 
way of life to the Saxon nation, that 
nation shall shortly come to teach you 
the way of death.” t 

A slant time only had elapsed 
when the chief of an Anglo-Saxon 
tribe, (Ethelfrith, King of Northume 





* Humphry Liwyd’s Breviary. 


+ Or Caerleon ; for there seemed to be some difference as to which was the seat of the 
metropolitan. Dewi, or St David, had removed from the latter place to Mynwy, or Mene- 
via, situated in « wild and solitary part of Wales, against the will of many of the ec- 
clesiastics, who patronised the see of Caerleon on the Usk, which was the Silurian capi- 
tal. It fell into decay after the departure of the Romans. Giraldus Cambrensis says, 
that in his time, 1180, it displayed marks of its former magnificence. He speaks of its 
‘ splendid palaces, which once emulated, with their gilded roofs, the grandeur of Rome, 
for it was originally built by the Roman princes, and adorned with stately edifices, a gi- 
gantic tower, numerous baths, ruins of temples and theatres, surrounded with walls, 
which are in part still extant ; here we still see, within and without the walls, subterrane- 
ous buildings, aqueducts, vaulted caverns, and stoves go artfully constructed, as to con- 
vey — through secret and imperceptible pores.”” 
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berland,) who still were pagans, came 
down from the north country with an 
immense army towards the district 
where the conterence had been held. 
The monks of Bangor having in re- 
membrance Augustine’s threat, quit- 
ted their monastery in great conster- 
nation, and fled to the Cambrian army, 
which was suddenly assembling under 
Brochmael, Prince of Powis. The 
Welsh force was defeated by superior 
numbers, and in the rout which en- 
sued, the pagan victor observed a 
number of men, singularly habited, 
without arms, and all kneeling. He 
was told that they were the people of 
the great monastery praying for the 
safety of their countrymen. “ If they 
are crying to their God for my ene- 
mies,” replied the pagan, ‘‘ then they 
fight against us, though without 
arms ;” and he ordered them all to be 
massacred, to the number of 200, or 
as some say of 2000, for we are as- 
sured that there were 2100 monks 
in the monastery, 700 of whom pcr- 
formed the service at three intervals in 
the twenty-four hours. The monas- 
tery of Bangor, the chief of which had 
spoken in the fatal appointment with 
Augustine, was utterly destroyed ; 
** And thus,” says Bede, ‘ the predic- 
tion of the Holy Pontiff was accom- 
plished, and the wretches who dis- 
dained the offer of eternal salvation, 
were chastised.” At this time, it is 
supposed, the religious communities 
were in a great measure broken up, 
and the priests were scattered over 
the country, and resided in specified 
districts. 

Several ages after this sanguinary 
expedition, there were friends of the 
Roman church who blushed for her 
being concerned in it, and in several 
manuscripts falsified the original his- 
torian’s account, so as to make it ap- 

ar that Augustine died a short time 

fore the battle with the Britons and 
the massacre of the monks ; for it is 
the opinion of Drs Goodwin and Ham- 


mond, (see Hist. Brit. 271,) that 


Quamvis ipso (Augustino) jam multo 
ante tempore ad celestia regna trans- 
lato,* have been fraudulently interpo- 
lated. Augustine was old at that pe- 
riod, but he lived at least a year after 
the massacre which he had foretold. 
The Welsh princes, roused at this 
devastation committed by Ethelfrith, 
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combined their forces, and routed him 
with immense slaughter, so that he did 
not long remain without being chas- 
tised for his ambition and cruelty. 

The successors of Augustine did not 
relinquish the hopes of compelling the 
Cambro-Britons to bow to the autho- 
rity of Rome. They even extended 
their pretensions to the subjugation of 
the church of Ireland, which was as 
independent as the British of fo- 
reign supremacy, and so zealous for the 
faith, that the island was called the 
Land of Saints: but this merit was of 
no advantage in the eyes of the Ro- 
mish priests ; it was not Christianity, 
but slavery, they cherished in others. 
Bede says that the following message 
was sent to the Irish : “‘ We, deputies 
from the Apostolic See to the western 
regions, once foolishly believed in your 
island’s reputation for sanctity ; but 
we now know, and can no longer 
doubt, that you are no better than the 
Britons.” 

Augustine also endeavoured to ob- 
tain the Scots as auxiliaries, and he 
wished them to join with the Roman 
church with respect to the keeping of 
Easter, and other ceremonies, and to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Rome ; 
but he met with a refusal similar to 
that of the Cambro-Britons. Bede 
endeavours to excuse their errors by 
observing, “‘ that in the remote part 
of the world in which they lived, they 
were unacquainted with the Roman 
decrees, and only taught their disci- 

les out of the writings of the Evange- 
ists and Apostles.” This sublime 
panegyric, unwittingly bestowed by 
the venerable Bede, speaks volumes 
in favour of the tenets of the Anti-Ro- 
man church: they were acquainted 
with the Scriptures, and uncontami- 
nated by the legendary tales and ro- 
mantic traditions of Rome. 

Laurentius, the successor of Aus 
gustine, complains that the Scots were 
equally obstinate with the Britons of 
Wales in opposing the customs of the 
Universal Church. The Bishop says: 
* We thought the Scots in no way 
differed from the Britons in their be- 
haviour ; for Bishop Dagammon co- 
ming to us, not only refused to eat 
with us, but even to take his repast 
in the same house where we were en- 
tertained.” The British Christians, we 
are also told, hesitated not to eat and 
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drink with the pagan Saxons, but de- 
clined to hold communion with them 
after they became converted, on ac« 
— of their idolatrous mode of wor- 
ship. 

In 664, a conference of the Scots 
clergy was held at the monastery of 
Sheaneshalch, near Whitby, before 
King Osway, on the subject of the 
feast of Easter, the clerical ton- 
sure, and the supremacy of the Church 
of Rome. Colman, the head of the 
Seotch church, defended the obser- 
vance of Easter, and cited the example 
of St John and the Eastern church- 
es ; but the Romish party pleaded that 
of Rome, derived, as they alleged, 
from St Peter and St Paul. Colman 
was asked by the king if it was true 
that Christ said, “ hou art Peter, 
and upon this rock will I build my 
church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it, and to thee will 
I give the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven ?” and after obtaining admis- 
sions from Colman to certain catege- 
rical questions, the king said, ‘‘ Then, 
inasmuch as Peter is the door-keeper, 
I would not oppose him on any ac- 
count, but rather yield him all obe- 
dience, lest, when | come to the gates 
of heaven, I find them shut against 
me by him who is allowed to keep the 
keys.” 

Colman being overpowered by the 
Romans, returned to his colleague, 
to consider the propriety of submitting 
to the Romish church, or maintaining 
their independence and right of judg 
ment ; he had the example of the bar- 
barous revenge of that church upon 
the Cambro-Britons, and the same 
might be the fate of his own church. 

Colman lived but a short time after 
this synod, (and his successor was one 
who inclined in favour of the com- 
mands of Rome). Bede, notwithstand- 
ing his rancorous hate towards all 
those who opposed the Romish ordi-« 
nances, makes candid concessions fa« 
vourable to Colman and his associates. 
** They lived,” he says, ‘ in the most 
frugal and plain manner, supporting 
themselves by their own labour ; their 
wealth was their cattle ; what money 
was presented to them they gave free- 
ly to the poor ; their conduct was so 
devout and discreet, that they brought 
religion into so high repute, that a 
clergyman or monk was everywhere 
received with joy.” ‘In short,” says 
the historian, ‘‘ they were so devout 
to the cure of men’s souls, that they 
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were free from every tincture of ava 
rice and regard of earthly possession.” 

The Britons, even in the time of 
Bede, still retained their old usage of 
refusing the clerical tonsure, and the 
observance of Easter at the proper 
time, so strenuously insisted upon by 
the Romish church. About twenty 
five years after his death, which hap- 
pened in 735, Elvod, or Elbodius, was 
appointed bishop of Bangor and pri- 
mate of Gwynedd, or North Wales. 
He in a great measure brought the 
Britons to act in conformity to the 
Romish observance of Easter, though 
the other bishops opposed the inno- 
vation ; and on the rumour of dispute, 
the Saxons made an irruption into the 
province where the opposition had 
manifested itself. The Cambro-Bri- 
tons however opposed, and obtained 
a decisive victory over them, at Coeds 
Marchan, in the vale of Clwyd. 

In 777, to avert the evils of a foe 
reign war, the Prince of Deheubarth, 
or South Wales, sanctioned by his 
authority the alteration of the reli- 
gious customs as to the observance of 
Easter and the clerical tonsure; but 
this attempt irritated the public feel- 
ing to such a degree, that the prince 
was slain in a tumult. This spirit, 
however, became gradually weaker : 
the princes found it a matter of poe 
licy, for the safety of the remnant of 
their country, to submit, however gall- 
ing it might be to them, to the arro« 
gant demands of Rome, and at last 
she could number vassals in the midst 
of the most strenuous of her oppo= 
nents among nations. This conformity, 
however, was but partial; for Arch- 
bishop Usher seems to think, that 
West Wales (which of all other parts 
was most violent against the tradi« 
tions and customs of the Roman 
church) stood out yet longer; for it 
appears from the Greek life of St Chry~ 
sostom, that certain religious men who 
dwelt in the isles of the ocean, re« 
paired from the utmost borders of the 

abitable earth to the Eastern metro 
polis in the days of Methodius, (who 
was patriarch from 842 to 847,) to 
enquire as to certain ecclesiastical tra- 
ditions, and the perfect and exact 
computation of Easter. It is inferred 
from hence, that the British isles are 
referred to, and that the grand dis- 

ute which had cost so much blood, 

ad not yet been settled, and that the 
Britons were more ready to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy, if any, of the 
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Eastern, rather than the Western 
church. 

At length he Roman church in 
the ninth century succeeded, and the 
Christian world sunk under the ty- 
ranny of Rome ; and through a long 
succession of ages, the insidious arti- 
fices of the priesthood, by checkin 
the efforts of human genius, enfeeb] 
the power of invention and the fa- 
culty of thought, degraded the intel- 
lectual powers of man, and almost an- 
nihilated the very essence of freedom 
and liberty. 

The disputes between the churches 
may appear upon a cursory glance to 
be trivial and unimportant ; but small 
events produce great measures when 
they are connected with the liberty of 
a people, and the probability of sub- 
jection to a foreign power. The clergy 
and the nation saw that they should 
be allowed no opinions of their own ; 
they were called upon to yield implicit 
and unqualified obedience to the in- 
fallible decrees of Rome. The vene- 
- rable names of the sages of theirchurch 
were treated with irreverence and 
scorn ; the ashes of men, eminent for 
their learning, were scattered on the 
winds of heaven, and the lives of the 
clergy, as well as their flocks, whom 
they were supposed to protect, were 
placed under the dominion of a foreign 
tyrant. Now that we can look back 
on the dark, ruinous empire of the 
Romish church, the conduct of the 
Cambrians in battling against the en- 
croachments of that church, claims 
the gratitude and the admiration of 
the Protestant world. 

The poems of the Welsh bards, from 
the Conquest down to the Reforma- 
tion, abound with cutting and sar- 
castic remarks against the clergy of 
the Romish church; and a curious 
— is still in existence, which free- 
y censures the clergy of the British 
¢hurch for not being more vigilant in 
protecting the people from the crafty 
priests of the Romans. It evidently 
proves that the people had a strong 
feeling against the latter church. The 
poem is proved to have been in exist- 
ence in the 13th century, but at what 
time it was written antiquarians do 
not agree. Admitting, however, that 
it was written as late as the 13th cen- 
tury, when the Church of Rome was 
at its highest pitch of power and mag- 
nificence, there were men in Wales 
bold enough to declare to the world, 
that an independent and pure form of 
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Christianity had existed in the island 
before the Church of Rome assumed 
its supremacy. 

Gwae offeriad byd, 

Ni angreiftia gwyd, 

Ni pregetha, 

Ni warcheidw ei gail 

Ac ev yn fugail ; 

Ni’s areilia, 

Ni ddifer ei ddefaid, 

Rhag qleiddiau Rhuveiniad, 

Ai fon gloppa. 

The substance of which extraet is— 
Woe be to the priest who reproves not 
vice, who preaches not, who protects 
not his fold, though he be a shepherd, 
who neither attends to, nor guards his 
sheep from the wolves of Rome, with 
his knobbed staff. 

There were eight Roman successors 
of Augustine before the accession of 
a Saxon to the primacy of Cauterbury. 
The Anglo-Saxons, for ages, were the 
most abject slaves of Rome. The 
successors of the pirates, Hengist and 
Horsa, became the bearers of gilded 
crosses and crosiers, instead of the 
massy battle-axe. Their ambition 
was to have around them an army of 
Benedictine monks ; they esteemed the 
consecration of a monastery as one of 
the most triumphant acts of their 
reign ; and an event of that descrip- 
tion was celebrated with most gorgeous 
pomp. 

The good understanding, however, 
between the Anglo-Saxons and the 
Church of Rome became weaker: the 
shame of dependence was gradually 
felt, and they no longer remitted their 
largesses to Rome. Then did the 
Saxons become in the eyes of the Ro- 
man church, what the Cambrians had 
been, rebels against her supremacy. 
She became their deadly enemy, and 
leagued herself against them: she 
flattered and encouraged a foreign and 
ambitious enemy against them, as she 
had formerly done against the Cambro- 
Britons. She furnished the Norman 
invaders with the consecrated banners 
of the cross, which had been formerly 
given to the Saxons against the Bri- 
tons, and freely bestowed upon the 
Normans, in the name of St Peter, 
(and what has she not done and given 
in his name, ) the goods and the bodies 
of the conquered ; and since they had 
eeased to be her slaves, she did all 
in her power to make them the bonds- 
men of those who woukl become tri- 
butary to her avaricious and sensual 
dominion. 
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The Saxon church became under 
the Normans annihilated, and Saxon 
England could no longer boast of a 
single Saxon bishop. The land, the 
wealth, the church, and the Saxons 
themselves, became wholly Normaa 
property. The Saxons, barbarians as 
they were treated by the Conqueror, 
had disappeared from the face of the 
kingdom as a free and independent 
people. 

The Cambrians, when England 
could no longer furnish wealth for 
conquest, came in for their share of 
oppression, and the successors of the 
Bastard designed to bring them under 
the yoke which lay heavily on the 
Saxons. While the Normans sent 
yearly tributes to the prince of the 
apostles, all their violence, all their 
aggressions, passed in the eyesof Rome 
as just and lawful ; but the resistance 
of the unfortunate objects could never 
be regarded with Christian charity : 
they were considered presumptuous, 
rebellious sons of Satan. The inva- 
der slew the Cambrian clergy, muti- 
lated them, or cut out their tongues, 
and the Churchof Romeexcused it all.* 

The letters addressed by Llewelyn 
and David, Prince of Wales, to John, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, (transla- 
tions of which are published in War- 
rington’s History of Wales,) exhibit 
the dreadful situation of the princi- 
pality underthe Normans. The Prince 
Llewelyn alleges, “ that although 
the kingdome of England be vnder 
the speciall protection of the See of 
Rome, and with speciall loue regard- 
ed of the same; yet when the Lord 
the Pope, and the Court of Rome, shall 
vnderstand of the great damages which 
are done ynto vs by the Englishmen, 
to wit, the articles of the peace con- 
cluded and sworne vnto, violated and 
broken, the robbing and burning of 
the churches, the murthering of ec- 
clesiasticall persons, as well religious 
as secular; the slaughter of women 
great with child, and children suck- 
ing their mother’s brests; the des- 
troeing of hospitals, and houses of re« 
ligion ; killing the men and women 
professed in the holie places, and euen 
before the altars: we hope that your 
Fatherhood, and the said Court of 
Rome, wiil rather with pittie lament 
our case, than with rigour of punish- 
ment augment our sorrow. Who they 
be, which are delited with bloodshed 
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and warre, is manifestlie apparent b 
their deeds and behaviour; for m1 
would liue quietlie upon our owne if 


we might besuffered ; but the English- - 


men coming to our countrie, did put all 
to the sword, neither sparing sex, age, 
sickoesse, nor any thing regarding our 
sacred places, the like whereof the 
Welshmen neuer committed. We have 
put ourselues in armour, being dri- 
uen therevnto by necessitie: for we 
and our people were so sppseanet 
trodden vnder foote, spoiled, and 
brought to slauere by the king’s offi- 
cers, contrarie to the forme of the 
peace coneluded against iustice, none 
otherwise than if we were Saracens or 
Tews.” The Prince concludes by cau- 
tioning the archbishop against giving 
credit to slander and falsehood; “ for 
even as in their deedes they have and 
do oppress us, so in their words they 
will not sticke to slander us, laieing to 
our charge what liketh them best. 
Therefore, forasmuch as they are al- 
waies present with you, and we absent 
from you, they oppressing, and we 
oppressed, we are to desire you, euen 
for his sake from whom nothing is hid, 
not to credit men’s words, but to exa- 
mine their deedes. Thus we bid your 
holiness farewell. Duted at Garth 
Celyn, in the Feast of S. Martine.” 
The same prelate wrote a secret let- 
ter to David, the brother of Prince 
Llewelyn, and which may be found in 
the same history. The following ex- 
tracts will serve to shew the motive 
of David for writing to the archbishop. 
The latter in his letter says,—*‘ First, 
That if for the honor of God (juxta 
debitum crucis assumpte) he will go 
to the Holie Land, he shall be pro- 
uided for according to his degree, so 
that he doo not returne, unlesse he be 
called by the king: and we trust to 
entreat the king to prouide for his 
child. 4 Item, we feare (whereof we 
be sorrie) vnlesse you doo agree to 
peace, we most certenlie will aggrauate 
the sentence ecclesiasticall against you 
for your faults.” To which the tol- 
lowing noble and extraordinary reply 
was made by the last of the Welsh 
princes of Arthur’s royal stock :-= 
‘* When he (David) is disposed to see 
the Holie Land, he will doo it for 
God’s sake voluntarilie, not by such 
enforcement against his will ; because 
he knoweth enforced seruice not to 
please God ; and if he hereafter shall 





* Jo, Brompton, 994. 
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for deuotion see the Holie Land, that 
is no cause for euer to desinherit his 
offspring, but rather to reward them. 
And for that neither the prince nor 
his people, for countrie nor for gaines, 
did mooue warre, inuading no man’s 
lands, but defending their oune lands, 
lawes, and liberties ; and that the king 
and his people; of inueterate hatred, 
and for covetousness to get our lands 
inuading the same, mooved warre: 
wee therefore see our defence is iuste 
and lawful], and herein wee trust God 
will helpe ys, and will turne his re« 
uenge upon destroiers of churches ; 
who haue rooted up and burned 
churches, and taken out both all sa- 
craments and sacred things from then, 
killing priests, clarks, religious, lame, 
dumbe, deaffe, yonglings sucking their 
mother’s paps, weake and impotent, 
both man and woman, and commit- 
ting all other enormities, as partlie it 
appeareth to your holinesse. Where- 
fore God forbid that your holinesse 
should fulminate sentence against anie, 
but such as hath doone such things. 
We who haue suffered all these things 
at the king’s officers’ hands, doo hope 
at your hands remedie and comfort ; 
and that you will punish such church 
robbers and killers, who can defend 
themselues no waies, least that their 
impunitie be cause and example for 
others to dothelike. Uerie manie in 
our countrie doo much maruell that 

ou counselled vs to leaue our oune 

nd, and to go to an other man’s lands 
among our enemies to liue ; for seeing 
we cannot haue peace in our owne 
land, which is our oune right, much 
lesse should be quiet in an other man’s, 
amongst our enemies. And though it 
be hard to liue in warre and perill, 
harder it is to be vtterlie destroied and 
brought to nothing; especiallie for 
Christians, seeking else nothing but 
to defend our owne, being by necessi- 
tie driuen therevnto, and the greedie 
ambition of our enemies. 

“And your holinesse told vs, that 
you had fulminated sentence against 
all that for hatred or gaines doo hin- 
der the peace. And it appeareth eui- 
dentlie who doo war for these causes, 
the feare of death, the feare of impri- 
sonment, the feare of perpetuall pri- 
son, the feare of disinheriting, no keep- 
ing of promise, couenant, grant, nor 
charter, tyrannicall dominion, and 
manie more like compell vs to be in 
warre; and this we shew to God and 
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to your lordship, desiring your godlie 
and charitable helpe.” 

In the absence of all other document- 
ary evidence, these alone would and 
do manifestly prove the countenance 
which the Church of Rome afforded 
the Normans against the Welsh. The 
latter were poor ; their armies did not 
glitter in the sun, arrayed in sumptu- 
ous armour ; they formed but a sorry 
contrast with the gorgeously-attired 
Normans. The Court of Rome, at 
that time the most avaricious of all 
others, could not regard as Christians 
the poor and persecuted Cambrians ; 
it counted as nothing their woes, their 
patriotic heroism, that heroic conduct 
which their contemporary, who was 
nearly allied to themselves, acknow- 
ledged and admired; for Giraldus 
Cambrensis says, ‘‘' The men of Eng- 
land fight for gain ; the Welsh for li- 
berty : the former seek to have more ; 
the only desire of the latter is, not to 
lose the little they have, and to keep 
the poor corner that is left to them.” 

The Normans practised the same 
system in Wales, as they had in Eng- 
land among the Saxons ; they declared 
the Cambrian clergy heretical and an- 
tichristian, in order that they might 
strip, disperse, and proscribe them, 
and make themselves masters of the 
souls as well as the bodies of the van- 
quished. 

In Henry I.’s reign, the bishops of 
Wales, who had become gradually re- 
conciled to Rome, complained heavily 
to the Pope of the usurpation and spo- 
liation of their naticnal churches by 
men of a foreign language—men in no 
way religious, as they statcd, but 
grossly irreligious and ignorant. The 
Pope would not listen to the com- 

laints, and never could be made be- 
ieve, that the men who had recon- 
quered the Peter pence, were not the 
best judges of what was beneficial for 
the souls of the Cambrians. 

The reiterated complaints of the 
Cambrians having been of no avail, 
they took the law and dispensation of 
justice into their own hands, and, as 
Roger Hovendon says, “‘ drove away 
by armed force the foreign race of 
peiests, and who disposed of the church 
ike a private patrimony.” One Herve, 
a semi-military priest, common in 
those days, was appointed Bishop of 
Bangor. He drew the sword against 
the Cambrians, (as an ancient author 
hath it,) and issued daily anathemas 
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against them, and at the same time 
gave them battle at the head of a 
troop composed of his kinsmen, and 
soldiers in pay. The Cambrians 
would not submit to be both excom- 
municated and slaughtered without 
resistance. They defeated the bishop’s 
force, killed one of his brothers and 
many of his men, and compelled them 
to take flight. Hervé went to the 
king, who congratulated him upon 
having suffered for religion; and 
Pope Pascal wrote, with his own 
hand, a letter to the King (of Eng- 
land) recommending him to favour. 
For, after the death of his. brother, he 
and his followers had been expelled 
from his bishopric ‘ by the ferocity 
and persecution of the barbarians.”* 
Eight Cambrian chiefs, in the reign 
of Henry II., appealed to the Pope 
against the atrocities of the foreign 
robbers, whom the English or Nor- 
mans quartered upon the country, un- 
der the names of priests or bishops. 
Thcse bishops of another country, said 
they, hate us and our country ; they 
are our mortal enemies: can they 
then be interested about our souls? 
We know that they are placed among 
us as in ambuscaide, to discharge their 
shafts at our backs, and excommuni- 
cate us at the first order they receive. 
Whenever an expedition is preparing 
in England against us, the Primate 
suddenly interdicts that part of the 
country which it is proposed to in- 
vale; our bishops, who are his crea- 
tures, hurl their anathemas against 
the people collectively, and against 
the chiefs who rise at their head by 
name, so that such of us as perish in 
defence of our homes, for the salva 
tion of our common country, fall ex- 
communicated and cursed.t 

Giraldus informs us, that when he 
travelled through Wales, with Arch- 
bishop Baldwin as an interpreter, to 
preach the crusade, they excommuni- 
cated Owen Cyveiliac merely for not 
waiting on the prelate; and a few 
lines farther on, in his Itinerary, he 
gives the prince credit for every vir- 
tuous and honourable feeling. 

Such was the situation of the Cam- 
brian church in the 12th century, 
and the conduct and character of the 
Church of Rome to those who did not 
succumb to her commands, and feed 
her rapacious appetite. Every com- 
passionate and generous mind must 
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feel for the situation and the suffer- 
ings of the Cambrians under the bit~ 
ter thraldom of Rome and the Nor- 
mans. At atime when faith in the Uni- 
versal Church prevailed from one end 
of Europe to the cther, it will easily 
be imagined what an engine of power 
the conquerors directed, when they 
had in the van of their army the ana- 
themas and fulminations of Rome at 
their command. The noble robbers, 
when they invaded the territories, and 
possessed themselves of the homes 
and inheritances of the inhabitants, 
wielded the sword in one hand, and 
with the other dealt out utter damna- 
tion upon the heads of the chiefs and 
the miserable population; at once 
wresting from them their lives, and 
the hope of future happiness in ano- 
ther world. The Church of Rome 
compounded with the invader for the 
spoil of the vanquished, and partici< 
pated with him in his ill-gotten wealth. 
It is no matter of surprise, that men 
would address and supplicate the pro- 
tection of Rome (the Pandorean box 
from whence all these evils emanated) 
against such insufferable wrongs: their 
own generosity induced them to hope, 
that the Pore, the miscalled Vicar of 
Christ upon earth, would commise- 
rate their pitiable situation. But pity 
and charity were not the ruling im- 
pulse in the bosom of that church, 
and her head; the pure stream of 
Christianity had lost itself, for a time, 
in a mighty swamp of tradition and 
priestcraft. 

The only dispute in the British 
church, subsequently to the conquest 
of England by the Normans, as to its 
supremacy, was between the prelates 
of that church and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The latter insisted upon 
being the supreme head, cnd the 
Welsh would acknowledge no one 
but the Bishop of St David. Giral- 
dus Cambrensis, a Norman on the fa 
ther’s side, but who had been brought 
up and educated among the Welsh, 
felt as they did: he knew that if the 
Welsh could not prove or support their 
right of national election, they would 
be compelled to receive strangers and 


-enemies as confidants of their religi- 


ous thoughts, which was unsupporte 
ably galling, and probably the most 
cruel of the tyrannies inflicted by the 
conquest. Giraldus was elected by the 
Welsh clergy Bishop of St David 





* Notae ad Eadmer. Hist. p. 209, 
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more than once, against the will of 
the metropolitan of Canterbury and 
the king, and his election as often 
annulled. ‘* Never, while J live,” 
said King Henry, “ will I suffer the 
Welsh to have an archbishop.” Giral- 
dus spent many years in contesting 
the point, and made several journeys 
to Rome to prove the eres of 
his diocess, and the legality of his 
election. Poor Giraldus had nothing 
to back his suit but old worm-eaten 
records. His opponent had bags well 
stored with gold, and mighty promises 
in reversion. When was it that the 
Church of Rome could withstand the 
glittering and precious metal ?—the 
venality of that church has been for 
ages proverbial. 

Giraldus, of course, lost his suit, 
and Cambria her primacy. He retired 
into seclusion, having refused three 
bishoprics and an archbishopric in 
Ireland, offered to him by Henry, for 
this reason, as he declares: “I re« 
fused, because the Irish, in like man- 
ner as the Welsh, will never take 
or accept for their bishop, unless com- 
pelled by violence, a man born out of 
their country.” 

The conduct of Giraldus madeagreat 
a upon the Welsh princes, 
and it became a subject of interest 
in the nation, and among the chiefs 
who fought for the independence of 
their country. “Our country,” said the 
Prince of Powis, ‘‘ bas sustained great 
conflicts against the English, yet ne- 
ver has any one been so daring against 
them as he of St David ; for he with- 
stood their king, their primate, their 

riests, all of them, for the honour of 

ales.” And at a feast held at the 
court of Llewelyn, one of the last of 
the native princes of Wales, in the 
interior of the country, (where the 
Normans had not penetrated,) a bard 
rose and took up his harp to celebrate 
the self-devotion of Giraldus ; of him 
who had stood up against all the power 
of England, in the cause of St David 
and the Welsh. ‘‘ Long as our coun- 
try shall last,” said he, in extempo- 
rary verse, ‘‘ let his noble daring be 
told by the songster’s voice and the 
writer's pen.”* 

Thus terminated the honourable 
struggle of the Cambrians in support 
of their national church. It is a matter 
of pride and gratification to a native 
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of the principality, to find that the an- 
cient princes and chiefs of the coun- 
try valued and respected the conduct 
and private worth of Giraldus, in 
maintaining the hopeless cause of a 
people who had for ages fought brave~ 

, but unsuccessfully, against fatali- 
ty and superior numbers. 

It may be fairly presumed, that 
the Cambrians, subsequently to the 
overthrow of their independency, bore 
the yoke of the Romish faith with 
reluctance and impatience, inasmuch 
as when the Reformation dawned, 
and afterwards broke forth with so 
much fervour under the protection 
of a descendant of their ancient prin- 
ces, Henry VIII., they became, al- 
most to aman, Protestants ; and with 
out fear of contradiction, it may be 
added, that taking into consideration 
the extent of the population, there 
will be found, comparatively, a small- 
er number of Roman Catholics in the 
principality being natives, than in any 
portion of the kingdom. 

A tribute of praise is due to Mon- 
sieur A. Thierry,t for his candid and 
honourable testimony in support of 
the Welsh character, and particularly 
for the following passage, among 
others of equal merit :—‘* Thus dis- 
appeared from the whole island of 
Britain, excepting only the small and 
barren country of Wales, the race of 
the Celts, Cambrians, Loegrians, and 
Britons, properly so called, of whom 
part had emigrated directly from the 
eastern extremities of Europe, and 
part had come into Britain, after a 
stay, longer or shorter, on the coast 
of Gaul. These feeble remains of a 
great people had the glory of keeping 
possession of their last corner of ter- 
ritory against the efforts of an enemy 
immensely superior in numbers and 
resources, often vanquished, but never 
subjugated, and bearing through the 
course of ages the unshaken convic- 
tion of a mysterious eternity reserved 
for their name and their language. 
This eternity was foretold by the 
bards of the Welsh, from the first 
day of their defeat ; and whenever, in 
after times, a new invader crossed the 
mountains of Cambria, after the most 
complete victories, his captives would 
repeat to him,—‘ ’Tis all in vain; 
thou canst destroy neither our name 
nor our language.’ Fortune, bra- 
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very, and, above all, the nature of the 
country, formed of rocks, lakes, and 
sands, justified these predictions, 
which, though rash ones, are a re-= 
markable evidence of vigorous imagi- 
nation in the little people who dared 
to make them their national creed.” 
In tracing this sketch of the His- 
tory of the British Church, the pa- 
tience of the reader is probably ex- 
hausted. Justice, however, cannot be 
done the subject within the limits to 
which it must be confined. Many im- 
— and ro ape | events have 
een but slightly touched upon, and 
many entirely omitted. Sufficient, 
however, have been produced, to con- 
vince the most sceptical, that the an- 
cient British Church, during the first 
nine centuries after the birth of our 
Saviour, was independent of the spi- 
ritual dominion, or rather the tyran- 
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ny, of the Church of Rome, or of any 
other earthly power; and that when 
the Cambro-Britons did submit to the 
yoke, it was contrary to the will of the 
nation, and brought on by the exertion 
of mere brute force on the part of the 
Anglo-Normans. A plain and unadorn- 
ed statement of facts is here submitted 
tothe public, every word of which isin- 
eontestably proved by history. Thecha- 
racter of the Church of Rome requires 
no comment ; and let our legislators 
beware how they sacrifice the manifold 
blessings reaped at the Reformation, in 
order to appease, for a time only, the 
brawlings of a set of furious dema- 
gogues, who have nothing to lose, but 
every thing to gain, by a convulsion 
in the constitution. 
HyweEt. 


Gwynedd, 10th Feb. 1829. 





TAILORS. 
«* Ingratus est, qui beneficium se accepisse negat, quod accepit.” 


TueEneE is a sapient saying in fre- 
quent use, the origin of which being 
scarcely known, its correct meaning 
has been long and universally misun- 
derstood. The saying to which we 
allude is, that “ nine tailors make a 
man.” The erroneous construction of 
this apophthegm has produced much 
unmerited indignity to that class of 
beings ternied tailors ; whereas, in 
fact, if recognised in a proper view, 
it ought to raise that order to an ele- 
vation far above any other description 
of persons. The true reading of it is, 
that a conclave of tailors, consisting 
perhaps anciently of nine, and even 
now (considering the great division of 
fashionable labour) comprising a num- 
ber not much smaller, does, by its joint 
efforts, make, or crEATE, that creature 
called ‘a man.” That such has been 
the primitive signification of the max- 
im, now applied with horrible ingra- 
titude in contempt of so useful a fra- 
ternity, may be gathered from the ob- 
servations of every-day life. 

It would be sufficient, without en- 
tering into detail, and without quoting 
the learned authority of Bamfylde 
Moore Carew, to ask the reader if he 
ever marked the contrast between the 
sheepish and awkward apprentice of 
some surgeon and apothecary in any 
little country town, one hundred miles 
distant from London, when he first 
starts on his important journey to the 


Sen. de Benef. ‘ 
metropolis for the purpose of attend- 
ing lectures at Guy’s or Thomas's, 
and the same being, when he returns 
to his friends, after a twelvermonth’s 
absence? And if there be a remarkable 
and aiventognes contrast, whereby is 
it produced ? Not by the difference in 
climate,—nor by the change of society, 
—nor by the increase of science.—No ! 
it is an effect of the Promethean talent 
of a Stultz. 

But to be more minute. There is 
nothing upon earth that is of so much 
utility to men in general as fine clothes. 
A splendid equipage, a magnificent 
house, may draw the gaze of idle 
passers, and excite an occasional in- 
quiry. But who, that has entered 
taverns and coffcehouses, has not per- 
ceived that the ratio of civility and 
attention from the waiter is regulated 
by the dress of his various customers ? 
Any stranger, elegantly and fashion- 
ably attired, will tind little difficulty 
in obtaining deference, politeness, and 
even credit, in every shop he enters ; 
whereas the stranger, in more homely, 
or less modish garb, is really nobody. 
In truth, the gentleman is distinguish- 
ed in the crowd only by the cut of his 
trowsers, and he carries his patent of 
nobility in his coat-lap. And to whom 
does he owe this index of his identity, 
but to his despised and much calum- 
niated tailor ? 

But it is not merely deference and 
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respect which the genius of your tailor 
produces. Absolute admiration is the 
result of his industry. Not the celes- 
tial plumage, and impalpably fine and 
silken web of angels’ wings, more dis- 
tinctly denote that they are habitants 
of a higher sphere, than does the ex- 
quisitely turned and unwrinkled flow 
of a first-rate surtout point out the 
wide difference between him who 
wears it, and the ragged wretches who 
pollute his atmosphere by their vici- 
nity. If he take a flight from the 
metropolitan emporium of fashion, 
and alight in some distant village, he 
isgaped at, with astonished admiration, 
by crowds of inexperienced bumpkins, 
and addressed with a lowly humility 
approaching almost to idolatry. From 
whom does he derive his attributes of 
divinity? They are the inspirations 
of his tailor. 

There is not a metamorphosis in all 
the pages of Ovid so wonderful as that 
which the great magician of the shears 
and thimble is capable of effecting. If 
there be the most unpleasant dispro- 
portions in the turn of your limbs— 
any awkwardness or deformity in your 
figure, the enchantment of this mighty 
wizard instantly communicates sym- 
metry and elegance. The incongruous 
and unseemly furrows of your shape 
become smoothed and harmonized ; 
arid the total want of a// shape is ‘ms 
mediately supplied by the beautiful 
undulations of the coat, and the grace« 
ful fall of the pantaloons. And all this 
is by the potency of your tailor. His 
necromantic skill, unlike that of too 
many practisers of supernatural arts, 
is exercised only for the benefit of the 
world: and whilst Circe transformed 
the companions of Ulysses into brute 
beasts, the benevolent enchanter of our 
day transforms brute beasts into hand- 
some and attractive men. Nay, had 
Olympus been furnished with a tailor, 
Brotheus would have had no necessity 
to burn himself to death for the pur- 
pose of ¢scaping ridicule from the gods 
on account of his deformity. 

But he who is most indebted to this 
manufacturer of elegant forms, is the 
lover : and the base ingratitude of this 
sort of person is dreadfully enormous. 
After he has riveted the gaze of his 
mistress upon his charming figure, 
drawn forth sighs of admiration for 
his remarkable elegance, excited the 
most tender perturbations by the grace 
of his movements, and finally acquired 
a complete surrender of her heart by 
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the striking interest of his attitude 
when kneeling at her feet, he igno« 
rantly and presumptuously ascribes 
this to his own intrinsic qualities, 
without ever remembering that the 
abilities of his tailor are the sole source 
of all his success. The very being, 
who has endowed such a man with all 
his attractions, rests contented with 
the payment of his bills, (if he be 
fortunate enough to obtain that) ; 
whilst the other, by the power of fase 
cinations so procured, obtains a lovely 
wife and twenty thousand pounds. 
Sic vos non vobis, &c. 

Such is the skill of that wonderful 
being, the tailor, that his transforma- 
tions are not more extraordinary than 
sudden. The time which is occupied 
in thus new-moulding the human frame 
is really trivial compared with the 
stupendous change which is literally 
wrought. It is true the soul may 
remain the same, but a new body is 
actually given to it by the interposi- 
tion of vestiary talent: And this is 
what we have always believed to be 
the genuine meaning of the metem- 
psychosis of Pythagoras. 

But we do not mean to assert, that 
the tailor’s art has no power over the 
spiritual as well as corporeal portions 
of our nature. On the contrary, we 
have seen men, the developement of 
whose mental faculties has been so 
vague and uncertain, as to leave room 
for supposing that they possessed no 
mind at all, assume the expression of 
much intellectual acumen by the as 
sistance of clothes cut in a peculiar 
style; and we have known the turn 
of a coat collar have more effect in 
giving a man a wise and knowing look, 
than a score of bumps. 

It seems to us that the effect of the 
tailor’s skill, on mankind in general, 
has been better known among the wise 
Romans, than among the less honest 
and more ungrateful generations of our 
own period. When a Roman emerged 
from the imbecility of infancy, and the 
unnoticed or despised occupations of 
boyhood, the great and momentous 
era of his life, when he should be first 
entitled to mix on equal terms in the 
grave discussions of age, push forth his 
active ambition into scenes of bustle 
and commotion, aspire to influence the 
destinies of nations by election to pub- 
lic offices, or look forward to be the lead 
er of victorious armies, fighting the bat- 
tles of his country, was not marked by 
the imperative laws of the commons 
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wealth with splendid entertainments 
and sumptuous festivities. The only 
thing that was rigidly exacted by cus- 
tom and law was an alteration of dress. 
The labour of the tailor was put in re- 
yuisition, and the toga virilis was the 
emblem of manhood. It is not, there- 
fore, without the most cogent reasons 
that we assert our opinion, that the 
distich of Pope, “‘ Worth makes the 
man,” or the title appended by Colley 
Cibber to one of his dramas, ‘‘ Love 
makes the man,” ought henceforth to 
yield, in point of truth, to the irrefra- 
gable principle which we here solemn 
ly advance, that it is “ the tailor makes 
the man.” 

It has often occurred to us that the 
occupations of the tailor give him a 
greater opportunity of contemplating 
the weakness of human nature, than 
is possessed by any other member of 
the community. ‘There is in all men 
a latent love of exciting admiration by 
their exterior excellences ; and though 
many, who pique themselves on the 
strength of their minds, affect to ridi- 
cule the desire of being thought hand- 
some, we question if there be any man 
living, be his mental endowments ne- 
ver so acute, and his conviction of the 
folly of such feelings never so strong, 
who would not experience some degree 
of gratification at being complimented, 
with an appearance of candour, on the 
elegance and attractiveness of his per- 
son. It is true this weakness is, in 
many, silenced or effectually concealed 
by the predominance of good sense ; 
but it is never wholly destroyed. It 
is from its influence that men who, 
from indolence or other causes, are 
usually careless of their dress, are 
nevertheless better pleased when by 
accident their tailor sends them home 
a coat of such a style as shall be best 
adapted to display the figure te advan- 
tage. But the far greater nurs ber of 
men are not only not careless, but are 
even painfully solicitous, about the cut 
of their clothes. He, therefore, who, 
in general society, is ambitious of be- 
ing thought of strong mind, and a 
despiser of outward beauty in men, 
and who would dread to have his pri- 
vate inclinations, on this head, scruti- 
nized by those to whom he is holding 
forth such opinions, does not scruple 
fully to disclose his foible in the pre« 
sence of his tailor. Whilst the latter 
is taking his dimensions, the philoso- 
phic contemner of bodily perfections 
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is requesting that the coat shall sit 
tight here, and wide there, and grace- 
fully everywhere ; and after having 
uttered directions of the most parti- 
cular nature, in order to secure a gar 
ment that shall give him a fine shape, 
he again goes forth to vent his con- 
tempt against the silly puerility of 
those minds which place any value in 
a handsome form. 

But how the tailor must chuckle 
with an inward grin, arising partly 
from amusement, and partly composed 
of a sneer, when he receives the minute 
injunctions of some crooked wretch as 
to the mode in which his coat is to be 
fashioned. The poor awkward mon- 
ster is not aware of his own deform- 
ities, and talks to his tailor about 
shewing off the shape thus, or thus, 
as if he were a model of statuary sym- 
metry newly come out of the hands of 
Praxiteles. The tailor, with the most 
unbroken gravity on his face, assents 
to all the directions, at the same time 
that the features of his heart are abso- 
lutely distorted by the laughter with 
which it is convulsed. 

When, therefore, we consider the 
benefits conferred upon the world by 
tailors—when we call to mind the 
tributes to our vanity which we have 
been enabled to exact by their assist- 
ance—but, above all, when we re- 
member that our tailor is the only 
confidant into whose faithful and sym- 
pathising bosom we dare to pour the 
story of our weakness, and from whom 
alone we dare to ask for aid,—are we 
not guilty of a heinous and abominable 
ingratitude, of the basest and most de« 
testable kind, when we speak of such 
benefactors as being individually of 
minor humanity, and possessing only 
fractional components of our kind 
We, who have gone on steadily, with 
literary chivalry, in one consistent 
path, advocating the cause of injured 
worth, unveiling moral and political 
error, and delivering truth from the 
trammels of mysticism or falsehood, 
do confidently trust that this our 
learned explanation of an ancient 
maxim, and our clear and comprehen- 
sive exposure of a criminal mistake so 
deeply grounded, may have the good 
effect of raising those illustrious per- 
sons, who form the subject of this 
article, to that dignified eminence 
which they so justly merit. “vs 
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The Grave of the Broken Heart.—Continued. 


AutuMN was fast fading into win- 
ter, when the heavy tidings of her 
sudden bereavement fell like an ice- 
bolt on the heart of Miss Aboyne. 
And long it was before the unremitting 
tenderness and attention of her now 
sole earthly protector—her betrothed 
husband—and the more than maternal 
cares of her faithful Nora, were re- 
warded by any indications of reviving 
health and cheerfulness in the object 
of their mutual anxiety. 

Passing the common love between 

nt and child, had been that which 
Gon up, as in one, the hearts of 
Colonel Aboyne and his motherless 
daughter; and the reflection that, 
for her sake, this beloved father had 
undertaken the voyage which had 
terminated so fatally, failed not to dash 
her cup of sorrow with peculiar bit- 
terness. The suddenness of the shock 
had also tried to the uttermost her 
delicate and already impaired constitu- 
tion ; and for a considerable time it 
required all the sedulous care of love 
and fidelity, and all the skill and un- 
remitting watchfulness of her medical 
adviser, to avert the threatening symp- 
toms of decline. 

But not only was Millicent Aboyne 
too truly a Christian, to sorrow like 
those who have no hope, but even in 
this world she felt and gratefully ac- 
knowledged that she had hopes, and 
dear ones; and that, if it pleased God 
to restore her to health, the after life 
that was to be passed with the hus- 
band of her choice, to whom she had 
been consigned, ina manner, by the dy- 
ing breath of her beloved father, would 
be one of sweet contentedness. There- 
fore, when she prayed fervently to be 
reconciled to God’s will in ali things, 
she thought it no sin to add to that 
petition, a humble and pathetic sup- 
plication for continued life, if he saw 
that it was expedient for her; and 
the boon so submissively implored 
was, to present appearance, graciously 
conceded. Returning health once 


more re-invigorated the long-droopin 
frame, and again there was hope, an 
cheerfulness, and innocent enjoyment, 
and sweet companionship, in the or- 
han’s home. Then it was that Vernon 
ool to urge her on the subject of an 
immediate union, with affectionate and 





forcible persuasion ; and Millicent was 
too well aware of the reasonableness of 
his arguments, and too nobly free from 
all taint of affectation, to hesitate a 
moment in acceding to his entreaties, 
except from motives of tender reluc- 
tance to exchange her mourning dress 
for bridal raiment, before the expi- 
ration of a twelvemonth from the time 
of her irreparable loss. She was also 
desirous, with God’s blessing, to feel 
her health more perfectly re-established 
before she took upon herself the re- 
sponsibility of new and important du- 
ties ; and finallya compromise between 
the lovers was definitively arranged, 
that in three months from that last 
May morning which completed the 
sixth month from her father’s death, 
Millicent Aboyne should become the 
wife of Horace Vernon. 

Few, on either side, were the re- 
quisite marriage preparations. Little 
of worldly goods bed each wherewith 
to endow the other. On Vernon’s 
side, only the small stipend of his cu- 
racy ; on that of Millicent, no more 
than the property of her little cottage, 
and the broken sum of that small 
hoard, which was all Colonel Aboyne 
had been enabled to bequeath to his 
orphan daughter. Added to her scanty 
heritage was, however, one heir-loom 
justly valued by Millicent as a jewel 
of great price. The faithfully devoted 
Nora was never to be sundered from 
her foster child ; and with her aid and 
experience, the latter smilingly pro.« 
mised Vernon, that comfort and fru. 
gality should go hand in hand in their 
future establishment. Already Horace 
had assumed the management, not 
only of Millicent’s flower-beds, but of 
the whole productive and well-ar- 
ranged little garden; and he never 
quitted the small domain to return to 
his solitary corner of the large ram- 
bling old Rectory, (occupied in part 
payment of his scanty dues,) without 
longing more and more impatiently 
for the approaching hour, when the 
gentle mistress of Sea Vale Cottage 
should admit him there, the wedded 
= of her humble and happy 

ome. 

One morning Vernon entered Mil- 
licent’s little sitting-room with an open 
letter in his hand, which he flung into 
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her lap as she sat at work, with an air 
of half jesting, half serious discom- 
posure. ‘‘ There, Milly!” said he; 
* read that—and you may expect me 
to come and take up my abode here 
directly—whether you will or not. 
Perverse girl! if you had not doomed 
me to such long exclusion, I should 
not now be annoyed by the contents 
of that provoking letter: Read, read, 
Milly ! and revoke my sentence.” The 
letter so ungraciously commented on 
was nevertheless an exceedingly well- 
turned, well-bred epistle, from no less 
a personage than the honourable and 
reverend Dr Hartop, Vernon’s rector, 
and the rector and holder of more 
than one other valuable living and 
comfortable piece of church prefer- 
ment. He had not visited his Sea 
Vale flock since it had been commit- 
ted to the care of the present curate ; 
but his physician having recommended 
sea air and quiet as restoratives after 
a long enfeebling illness, and cherish- 
ing in his own mind an affectionate 
recollection of the lobsters and turbot 
that frequent those happy shores, the 
honourable and reverend gentleman 
forthwith felt a conscientious call to 
bestow his pastoral presence for the 
summer months among his coast pa- 
rishioners. He was to be accompanied in 
his retirement by the youngest of eight 
portionless daughters of his brother- 
in-law the Earl of Marchwood, who, 
as well as his amiable Countess, was 
always magnanimously ready to spare 
either of their blooming treasures, to 
enliven the solitude of their wealthy 
and reverend uncle, and smooth his 
gouty footstool. The noble parents 
would, indeed, have extended the sa- 
crifice to any number of the fair bevy 
Dr Hartop might have been pleased 
to put in requisition ; but that highly 
conscientious person not only revolted 
from exacting too much from such 
all-conceding generosity, but felt a 
strong conviction that his personal 
comforts would be more attended to, 
and the orthodox regularity of his 
household less deranged, by one of the 
lovely sisters, than if he had availed 
himself of the liberally-granted privi- 
lege to summon them in divisions. 
The privilege of selection he, how- 
ever, exercised without scruple ; and 
on the present occasion, was to be ac« 
companied to Sea Vale by his favourite 
niece, Lady Octavia Falkland, a very 
lovely, gay, good-humoured, captivas 
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ting creature of nineteen—* toute 
pétrie d’esprit,” said her French go- 
verness—brilliantly accomplished, and 
(as every body said) * with the best 
heart in the world.” Lady Octavia 
was perfect, in short—or would have 
been, but for some of those trifling 
alloys inseparable from earthly perfeca 
tion: such asa little vanity, a little 
selfishness, a Jittle cunning, and a 
little want of principle. To leave 
London in full season, with an old 
valetudinarian uncle, for * the ends 
of the earth,” was, however, such 
a heroic sacrifice to duty as Lady 
Marchwood failed not to turn to 
good account, by descanting thereon 
with maternal sensibility in the hear« 
ing of all with whom the touching 
trait was likely to ¢ell—especially in 
the presence of a young Karl of im« 
mense property, lately come of age, 
and as yet encumbered with a few 
rustic prejudices in favour of religion 
and morality, the fruit of much se« 
clusion with a sickly Methodistical 
mother, who had early instilled into 
the heart of her only child, “ that 
culiar way of thinking” which had 
strangely supported her through trials 
of no common character. Lord M—— 
had been evidently struck by the 
beauty of the fair Octavia, and as evi- 
dently captivated by her engaging 
sweetness. He had danced with her, 
talked with her, and, as was clear« 
ly perceptible to Lady Marchwood’s 
iscriminating eye, watched her still 
more assiduously ; and still he spake 
not—and on one or two late occasions, 
as he became more familiar with the 
home circle of Marchwood House, he 
had /ooked startled and uncomfortable 
at some interesting naiveté of the 
Lady Octavia, (who, to do her jus- 
tice, was seldom off her guard in his 
company) ; and then there was such a 
visible refroidissement—a something 
so like drawing back, in his demean« 
our towards the lady, that her affec« 
tionate mamma, having lectured her 
 ggrer on on the consequences of 
er indiscretion, thought there was 
something quite providential in the 
Sea Vale scheme, of which she pur- 
osed to make the most in Lord Ms 
earing in the manner aforesaid. “And 
then,” said she, ‘‘ Octavia! when he 
comes down to us in the auturan, as 
you know he has half promised, it 
you wiLt but be prudent for a litéte 
while, and fall naturally into his odd 
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tastes and fancies, depend on it he 
will speak.” Which maternal conso- 
lation, combined with private visions 
of other contingent rewards to be 
coaxed out of the rich old uncle, and 
her constitutional good temper, ena- 
bled the fair exile to submit to her 
fate with a degree of resignation not 
less edifying than amazing, consider- 
ing she was aware of all its horrors— 
of the perfect seclusion of Sea Vale, 
where the curate and apothecary were 
likely to be the only visitors at the 
Rectory. The said Rectory was a 
large, old-fashioned, but not incom- 
modious mansion, of which, as has 
been said, a couple of rooms were oc- 
cupied by Horace Vernon. Dr Har- 
top’s letter (which had been so un- 
graciously received) very politely re- 
quested that Mr Vernon would con- 
sider himself his guest during his, the 
Doctor’s, residence at Sea Vale; and 
then went on to bespeak Horace’s 
obliging superintendence of certain ar- 
rangements and alterations respecting 
furniture, &c. &c., especially in the 
apartments designed for the “> 
tion of his niece, Lady Octavia Falk- 
land. This letter was brought by the 
first division of the household, and 
Dr Hartop and Lady Octavia were to 
be expected at Sea Vale in a week at 
farthest. 

** And the old Rectoryis half turned 
out of window already,” said Vernon, 
pettishly, when he had told his story, 
and Millicent had glanced over the 
Doctor’s letter—‘‘ and a whole wag- 
gon-load of things is arrived—couches, 
chaise longues, a French bed, a whole 
steam kitchen, and a huge harp case 
among the rest. I dare say that Lady 
Octavia is very fine and disagreeable.” 

** A most candid conclusion, truly !’’ 
observed Millicent with a smile,—but 
it was a half smile only ; for in her 
heart she was as fon | annoyed as 
Horace by the intelligence he had 
communicated. In former days, the 
arrival of these strangers would have 
been a matter of indifference to her, 
or perhaps of cheerful interest ; but 
at present, scarcely recovered from the 
effects of recent affliction,—shrinking 
from the eye of strangers with a mor- 
bid timidity, which, from long seclu- 
sion, had grown upon her natural dif- 
fidence,—still enfeebled in health, and 
not unconscious that her present situ- 
ation was one of peculiar delicacy, 
Miss Aboyne would have indeed pre- 
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ferred that the Rector and Lady Oc- 
tavia’s visit to Sea Vale should have 
been deferred till after her union with 
Horace Vernon. Perhaps if he had, 
at that moment, more seriously enfor- 
ced his jesting petition, to be forth- 
with admitted to the peaceful sanctu- 
ary of Millicent’s cottage, she might 
have been induced to rescind her for- 
mer decision, and cede to him, with- 
out farther delay, the possession of 
herself and of her little dwelling. But 
Vernon talked away his vexation, and 
Millicent kept hers within her own 
heart, secretly chiding its utter un- 
reasonableness ; for what would the 
stranger be to her? She should not 
see or be seen by them but at church, 
and then, why need she shrink from 
observation,—if, indeed, one so insig« 
nificant should attract any ? 

The preparations at the Rectory 
went briskly on; and as the new and 
elegant articles of ornamental furni- 
ture were unpacked, Vernon insensi- 
bly became interested in examining 
them, and superintending the arrange- 
ment of Lady Octavia’s boudoir. An 
elegant harp was extracted from its 
cumbrous case by a servant intrusted 
with the key, and, together with mu- 
sic-stands and stools, a painting ea- 
sel, sundry portfolios, inlaid work- 
boxes, &c. &c. disposed in picturesque 
order in the dedicated chamber, and a 
pile of Italian music, two or three vo- 
lumes of Italian and English poems, 
some German novels, and one of Schil- 
ler’s dramas in the original, arran- 
ged with good effect on the different 
tables and chiffonnidres by the well- 
trained footmen, gave the tout ensema 
ble an air of so much literary elegance, 
as failed not to make due impression 
on Vernon’s tasteful imagination, and 
in some measure to soften down his 
prejudice (so unwarrantably imbi- 
bed!) against the unknown possessor. 
But still he had settled in his own 
mind, that in her deportment to him- 
self, she would be reserved, distant, 
and disagreeable; and he promised 
himself to be as little as possible in 
her august presence. This precon- 
ception and predetermination savour- 
ed far less of judicious reasoning and 
amiable humility, than of ignorance 
of the world, and lurking vanity and 
pride ; but it has been observed, that 
the latter were among Vernon’s beset- 
ting sins, and the former was the un- 
avoidable result of circumstances. 
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The important day arrived, and 
from the porch of Miss Aboyne’s cot- 
tage, (in and out of which he had 
been fidgeting for the last hour, ) Ver- 
non spied a travelling carriage and 
four descending the hilly approach in- 
to Sea Vale. ‘‘ There they are, Milly!” 
he exclaimed, suddenly letting fall her 
arm that had been resting on his, 
and starting involuntarily a few paces 
forward—* and I must begone to re- 
ceive the Doctor and that fine Lady 
Octavia. . It’s all your fault, Milly, 
when I might have remained here, if 
you had pleased, and been independ- 
ent of all this fuss and bustle ;” and 
he turned back and took both her 
hands, gazing on her for a moment 
with a look of reproachful tenderness. 
** And how pretty and quiet every 
thing here looks this evening!” he 
added, glancing round him; “ and 
we should have had some music in the 
honeysuckle arbour, now you can sing 
again, Milly.”—‘‘:Perhaps,” replied 
she, faintly smiling, ‘‘ Lady Octavia 
will sing to you.”—‘ Oh ! if she were 
to condescend so far, I should hate her 
singing; and that fine harp would 
never sound half so sweet to me as the 
dear old guitar, Milly.” Millicent 
thanked him with a look for the fond 
unreasonableness of the lover-like as 
sertion, and then hastened him’‘away to 
receive, with honour due, his honours 
able and reverend Rector. To say the 
truth, when his really affectionate 
feelings for her had given utterance to 
those few hurrying words, he did not 
seem very loath to obey her injunction ; 
and, when he had cleared the green 
lane at three bounds, and turned the 
corner towards the Rectory, he stop- 

ed a moment to take off his hat, run 

is fingers —— the bright waves 
of his fine thick hair, and pull up his 
shirt-collar to the most becoming al-« 
titude. 

The Rectory and Miss Aboyne’s cot- 
tage were situated at opposite extre- 
mities of the straggling village ; and 
the distance between the two habita- 
tions being so inconsiderable, Millicent 
thought it not improbable she might 
see Horace again that evening, after 
Dr Hartop’s late dinner, or before the 
hour of retiring. More than once af- 
ter twilight, and in spite of the fast- 
falling dews, she returned to the gar- 
den gate, to listen if a well-known 
footstep were coming down the lane; 
and that night, long after the usual 
VoL. XXYV. 
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hour of its disappearance, a light was 
burning in Millicent’s little parlour. 
But it was extinguished at last, and 
all was darkness, and quiet, and sweet 
rest probably, under the humble roof 
of the orphan cottage. : 

The next morning, as Millicent was 
seated at her early breakfast, the little 
casement opened from without, and 
Vernon’s handsome face, radiant with 
smiles and cheerfulness, looked in be- 
tween theclustering roses. ‘* What vul- 
gar hours you keep, Milly,” said he ; 
** I’m positively ashamed of you, Miss 
Aboyne! We are in our first sleep yet 
at the Rectory, and shan’t breakfas 
these three hours.” : 

** Look, then,” she smilingly re 
plied, “‘ at this tempting bowl of rich 
new milk, and this brown bread, and 
fresh yellow butter of Nora’s own 
making,—and the tea is as strong as 
you like it—see !—and such cream !— 
there can be none such at the Rec- 
tory. Won’t all these delicacies tempt 
you to breakfast with me?” — Half of 
them,—the least of them, dearest!” he 
answered, twisting himself dexterously 
in through the window, demolishing 
a whole garland of roses, and upset 
ting a work-table and a glass of flow- 
ers, in his unceremonious entrée ; in 
spite of which high crime and misde- 
meanour, in two minutes he was seat- 
ed with the ease of perfect innocence 
at Miss Aboyne’s breakfast table, and 
there was no trace of stern displeasure 
in the face of the fair hostess, as she 
poured out for him the promised basin 
of potent green tea. 

** You were right enough, Milly !” 
said Vernon, after demolishing a huge 
fragment of Nora’s sweet brown loaf 
—(for it is a truth to be noted, that 
lovers as well as heroes never forget 
to ** appease the rage of hunger—”) 
‘* You were right enough, Milly ! La 
dy Octavia is not half so disagreeable 
as I expected to find her. In fact, she 
is really agreeable on the whole ;— 
certainly a lovely creature !—and she 
and Dr Hartop both exceedingly po- 
lite to me; but somehow I felt but 
half at ease. The Doctor’s civility is 
so pompous, and now and then I could 
have fancied Lady Octavia too con- 
descending. I wished myself here 
more than once in the course of the 
evening, but could not get away ; for 
first the Doctor pinned me down to 
three games of backgammon”—* And 
then, I dare say, you had music, had 
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ou not?” asked Millicent. ‘ Yes, 
Lady Octavia played all the time I 
was engaged with _ uncle, and put 
me sadly out, by the by; for she 
lays so divinely, there was no attend- 
ng to the game.” —‘ So I suppose by 
this time you like the harp almost as 
well as the guitar ?” said Miss Aboyne, 
with an arch glance at her companion. 
“* Not I, indeed!” replied Vernon 
uickly, with a rather heightened co- 
om ; * though, to be sure, Lady Oc- 
tavia was amazingly condescending — 
yery considerate of the poor curate’s 
ignorance and rusticity. She had been 
singing Italian while I was playing 
with her al gy of our b geo 
things, Milly ;—but when the game 
was finished, and I approached the 
harp, her Ladyship ai in the sweet- 
est tone possible, ‘I dare say you 
would rather have some English song, 
Mr Vernon ; perhaps I may find one 
or two among this unintelligible stuff,’ 
and out she ruammaged ‘ The Wood- 
ker’—my ayersion, you know, Mil- 
y!” Millicent, who knew Vernon's 
passionate taste for Italian music and 
ry, od herself, admirably taught 

y her father, had perfected him in 


the language, could not help laugh- 


ing at his evidently nettled recital of 
Lady Octavia’s considerate kindness in 
lowering her performance to the sup- 
posed level of his comprehension ; but 
perceiving, with a woman’s quiek per- 
ception in such matters, that even her 
innocent mirth was not contagious— 
(it is a nice affair to jest with wounded 
vanity )—she unaffectedly ehanged the 
subject, by drawing him into the gar- 
den, where she required his assistance 
in some trifling office about her hya- 
cinths, and soon beguiled him again 
into smiles and good-humour ; and at 
last engaged him to accompany her 
own sweet voice, and the old fine- toned 
guitar, in one of his favourite harmo- 
nies—not Italian, indeed, but a Scoteh 
air of exquisite pathos, which had 
many a time before exorcised the foul 
fiend when its spell of fretfulness and 
despondency was cast over him, 
Among the simple pleasures dear to 
Miss Aboyne, one of the greatest had 
ever been, from earliest womanhood, 
the quiet luxury of an evening walk ; 
and now, in later life, that innocent 
leasure had not only lost nothing of 
its pleasantness, but the charm of as- 
sociation, and the pensive joy of me- 
mory, cast a more hallowed tone over 
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the hours of her fayourite enjoyment. 
For many weeks, nay months, after 
her father’s death, the impaired health 
of his sorrowing child incapacitated 
her from stirring beyond the narrow 
boundary of her own little garden ; 
but of late, so much of health and 
strength had she regained, that, with 
the support of Vernon’s arm, she had 
adventured to some distance from her 
home, and even beyond the village ; 
and as the warm pleasant spring wea- 
ther became more genial and con- 
firmed, Millicent’s fluctuating cheek 
became tinted with more permanent 
hues of health, and every evening she 
was able to extend her walk a little 
and a little farther, with her unfail- 
ing and attentive companion. Those 
only who have languished under the 
essure of a lingering enervating ma- 
ady, more trying perhaps to the mo- 
ral frame than many acute disorders, 
can conceive the exquisite enjoyment 
of feeling enabled, by gradually re- 
viving strength, ence more to wander 
out beyond some narrow limits, with- 
in which the feeble frame has long 
been captive, to breathe the fresh free 
air of meadow or common, or the per- 
fume of green briery lanes, skirting 
the clover or the bean field, the still 
requisite support of some kind arm 
ever fp onmegen | ready at an accus- 
tomed hour to lead forth the grateful 
convalescent. How impatiently is that 
hour expected !—and should any thing 
occur to protract or mar the promised 
pleasure, how far more acutely felt is 
that privation than so trifling a dis. 
appointment should seem to warrant ! 
Far heavier crosses may be borne with 
more equanimity, at less cost of rea- 
son and self-control. 

So of late had Millicent longed for 
the hourof the evening walk—thehour 
when her capabilities of enjoyment, 

hysical and intellectual, were ever 

eenest—when Vernon, released from 
his own peculiar dutiesand avocations, 
came punctual almost to a moment, to 
be her companion for the remainder of 
the day, to afford her the support of his 
arm as far as her gradually returning 
strength enabled her to wander ; and 
then, re-entering the cottage in tran- 
quil happiness, to share with her the 
pure pleasures of reading, music, or 
sweeter converse, till her early hour of 
retiring. No wonder poor Millicent 
had fallen into the habit of longing 
for the return of evening! But now, 
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for a season shé must cease to do so. 
At least she must be content with un- 
eertain, perhaps unfrequent and hur- 
ried, visits from Vernon, after the late 
dinner at the Rectory; and Miss 
Aboyne had too much good sense and 
delicacy not to feel, and even enforce 
upon Horace, the propriety and com~ 
mon courtesy of giving his society, for 
at least the greater part of most even- 
ings, to the host at whose table he was 
a constant guest. And truly, in the 
perfect seclusion of Sea Vale, and the 

resent deranged state of Dr Hartop’s 
health, which precluded him from in- 
viting to the Rectory any of those 
who might, perhaps, have charitably 
bartered a portion of their precious 
time for the reverend gentleman’s ex- 
quisite dinner and old hochheimer, 
(not to mention the attractions of his 
lovely niece) the ready-made so- 
ciety of the young curate—his quali- 
fications of backgammon-playing—of 
listening deferentially to long prosing 
stories, when the Doctor was disposed 
to tell them, or, when the latter was 
slumberously inclined, of directly and 
noiselessly stealing away to the draw- 
ing-room and Lady Octavia’s harp, 
thereby contributing, in the dearth of 
stronger stimuli, to keep the young 
lady in that flow of good-humour so 
conducive to her uncle’s comfort. 
These several qualifications, combined 
with the gentlemanly manners and 
unexceptionable character of Vernon, 
made his society too valuable at Sea 
Vale Rectory not to be monopolised 
there, with as much exacting selfish« 
ness as could be exercised consistent- 
ly with Dr Hartop’s natural indolence 
and habitual good breeding. _ 

Lady Octavia also conceived an 
aimable and immediate interest for the 
handsome, unsophisticated young cue 
rate, and forthwith set her fertile 
imagination to trace out the rough 
dratt of a philanthropic plan for 
** making something of him,” during 
the summer seclusion to which she 
had so dutifully devoted herself. Nw 
passion is so vulgar or so vulgarising 
as an insatiate love of indiscrimin’te 
admiration. The high-born and high. 
bred Lady Octavia Falkland, habi. 
tuated as she was to the refined in. 
cense of courtly circles, would have 
condescended to smile on her uncle’s 
apothecary, rather than have wasted 
** her sweetness on the desert air.” 
Vernon was comparatively an unex« 
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ceptionable protegé, and her benevo- 
lent scheme in his favour was by no 
means * nipped i’th’ bud,” by the in- 
formation communicated by Mrs Jen- 
kins, while assisting her lady to un- 
dress on the night of her arrival at Sea 
Vale Rectory, of his engagement with 
Miss Aboyne. ‘ Whata stupid affair 
that must be !” soliloquized the Lad 

Octavia; “ and how charitable it wi 

be to give ‘the gentle shepherd,’ really 
so tolerable a creature, some idea of 
la belle passion in its higher refine« 
ments—of the tastes and enjoyments 
of civilized society, before he is buried 
for ever in a country parish, with a 
dowdy wife and a parcel of chubby 
cherubs. —I suppose,” observed her 
Ladyship, more directly addressing 
herself to the confidential attendant— 
“* T suppose this Miss—what d’ye call 
her ?—is some rustic beauty, all lilies, 
and roses, and flaxen-curls—for really 
Mr Vernon is so good-looking, and 
so tolerable altogether, he would not 
have picked out a fright.’—** Oh ! 
they say she’s very genteel, my Lady ! 
—( Miss Abine’s her name, my Lady!) 
—and used to be estimated rather 
handsome formerly, before she lost 
her father, and fell into ill health— 
and she’s not so young as she has 
been.”—* Why, Mr Vernon can’t be 
more than five or six and twenty, and 
it’s impossible he can be in love with 
any thing as old as that, when there 
can be no agrémens to make amends 
for the want of youth.” Oh! Mr 
Vernon’s seven and twenty, my Lady ! 
and Miss Abine’s near three years 
older.” —* Three years older !—what, 
almost thirty?—You must be mis- 
taken, Jenkins; Mr Vernon could 
never have engaged himself so ab- 
surdly ;—but it’s an old affair, you 
said, didn’t you, Jenkins? Quite a 
take-in then, no doubt ; for I suppose 
she has been good-looking,—and boys 
are so easily caught! It’s amazing 
tow artful some old spiders are !— 
There's Lady William Lorimer al- 
ways contrives to hook in all the best 
men, somehow. But then she’s mar« 
ried—that’s one thing ;” and so saying, 
the fair Octavia’s head sank on her 
soft pillow, to dream of old spiders 
and young flies, the philanthropic 
pleasure of rescuing some fluttering in- 
nocent from the web of its wily des 
troyer, and the peculiar privileges 
and advantages of married ladies. ;, If 
Vernon’s evening visits to the cottage 
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became comparatively short and un- 
frequent after the arrival of the 
strangers, during the earlier part of 
their sojourn at the Rectory, he gene 
rally made his appearance at Milli- 
cent’s early breakfast table, and devo- 
ted to her as great a partof every morn- 
ing as he could abstract from his pa- 
rochial duties—duties from which 
she would have been the last to entice 
him ; and once he had stolen away 
during Dr Hartop’s after-dinner nap— 
not to the Rectory drawing-room and 
Lady Octavia, but to the cottage par- 
lour and its gentle occupant, whose 
delighted and grateful surprise at 
sight of the unexpected visitor, made 
him first fully sensible of what she 
(the least selfish and exacting of hu- 
man beings) had never even hinted— 
how lonely she had been in his ab- 
sence ; and he fancied, besides, that 
an appearance of more than usual 
languor was perceptible about her, 
though. at sight of him a rich and 
beautiful glow suffused her before 
colourless cheek, and her sweet eyes 
glistened (not sparkled) with affec- 
tionate welcome, as she exclaimed, 
** Dear Horace! is it you >—How 
good you are to steal away to me! 
But could you do so without incivi- 
lity >—what will they think at the 
Rectory ?” 

«‘ I don’t care what they think, 
Milly !” replied Vernon, quickly. 
* This is all very wrong—very hard 
upon us. Here you sit, left alone, 
evening after evening, deprived of 
exercise—of the quiet walks we so 
enjoyed together ; and I am sure, 
though you said nothing, you have 
missed them very much. Why did 
you not take Nora’s arm, and stroll 
out this fine evening, Milly ?”—*“ 0, 
I did not care to walk without you, 
dear Horace, and Nora is busy in her 
dairy at this hour, you know; and 
besides,” she added, with a cheerful 
smile, ‘I am very busy also, and 
shall get through a marvellous deal of 
work now you are not here to make 
me idle.” That evening, however, 
Millicent was but too happy to relin- 
quish her notable employment for 
pleasant idleness, and sweet compa- 
nionship, and the reviving freshness 
of the bright green fields. The lo-« 
vers talked together of their ap- 
groosting union, their unambitious 

opes of quiet happiness, their plans 


of active usefulness and wise frugality 
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to be patiently and firmly pursued, 
till the better times still prospectively 
before them should arrive, to recom- 
pense them for the cheerful endurance 
of temporary privations. While they 
thus he!d sweet converse together, in« 
sensibly, as the evening shadows blend- 
ed into twilight, assuming a more se- 
rious and tender tone, well befitting 
the discourse of friends who spoke of 
travelling together through time into 
eternity ;—while they thus held sweet 
converse, and Vernon listened to the 
low accents of Millicent’s voice—so 
tender in its melodious inflections—so 
touching as it breathed forth, with 
tremulous earnestness, the inmost 
thoughts and feelings of her pure and 
pious heart, he felt—felt deeply, the 
surpassing worth of the treasure com- 
mitted to his care; and perhaps a 
vague, an almost indefinite, emotion 
of self-reproach mingled with the 
tender impulse which caused him to 
press more affectionately close the arm 
which rested upon him, and to look 
round with moistened eyes on the 
calm, sweet seriousness of that saint 
like countenance, upraised to his with 
the innocent confidence of an angel’s 
love. ‘* After all,” said Vernon to 
himself, as he retraced his solitary 
way that night to the Rectory—“ after 
all, my own Millicent is as superior to 
that brilliant Lady Octavia, as is yon 
beautiful pale moon to the bright 
meteor which has just shot earth- 
ward.” What inference may be drawn 
from this soliloquy as to the nature of 
foregone comparisons floating in Ver- 
non’s mind within the circle of Laly 
Octavia’s fascinations, we leave to the 
judicious reader’s opinion ;—certain it 
is, that the last fervent conclusion 
was the genuine, spontaneous effusion 
of sincere and affectionate conviction. 

The next day was Sunday, and Ver- 
non had promised to be at the cote 
tage early enough to conduct Millicent 
to church, and to her own pew ad- 
joining the Rector’s, before the gene- 
ral entrance of the congregation ; 
for though he assured her, that Dr 
Hartop considered himself still too 
much a valetudinarian to encounter 
the fatigues of early rising and morn- 
ing church, and that there was lit- 
tle chance, from what he had obser- 
ved, of Lady Octavia’s attending the 
first service, Millicent had a nervous 
dread of walking alone up the long 
aisle, subjected to the possible gaze of 
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strangers, and gladly accepted the pro- 
mise of Vernon’s early escort. 

But Fate and Lady Octavia had or- 
dered otherwise. Contrary to Ver 
non’s “ foregone conclusion,” and just 
as he was hastening away to the cot- 
tage, it was sweetly signified to him 
by Mrs Jenkins, that her lady, who 
had hitherto taken breakfast about 
eleven in her own boudoir, would that 
morning have the pleasure of making 
tea for Mr Vernon, from whom she 
should afterwards request the favour 
of conducting her to the Rectory pew. 
The lady trode on the heels of her mes- 
sage. The breakfast-room was thrown 
open, and she led the way into it with 
gracious smiles and winning courtesy, 
Vernon following in such a bewilder- 
ment of annoyance at being thus com- 
pelled to break his engagement with 
Millicent, and of admiration for Lady 
Octavia’s blooming graces and capti- 
vating sweetness, that he quite forgot 
it would have been at least expedient 
to send a message to the cottage ; and, 
strange as it may seem, by the time 
breakfast was half over, Vernon had 
actually ceased to think of any object 
in heaven or earth beyond the interior 
of the Rectory parlour. 

As Lady Octavia took his arm on 
proceeding towards the church, how- 
ever, a thought darted across him, of 
her who was at that very moment ex- 
pecting the promised support of that 
very arm in affectionate security ; and 
for a few minutes he was troubled and 
distrait, and made irrelevant answers 
to Lady Octavia’s remarks and ques- 
tions. Her ladyship had too much tact 
to notice the temporary abstraction ; 
and before they reached the thronged 
churchyard, Vernon’s thoughts were 
again engrossed by the charms of his 
fascinating companion, and his beset- 
tingsin—his lurking vanity—was not a 
little excited by her flattering conde- 
scension,and theeclat of making so pub- 
lic an appearance with the high-born 
beauty familiarly leaning on his arm. 
It was not until he had conducted the 
fair stranger through the double file 
of gazers, that lined the long central 
aisle, up to the Rector’s pew, and left her 
there, properly accommodated with 
hassock and prayer-book, and till he 
had withdrawn to put on his surplice 
in the vestry—it was not till then that 
a thought of Millicent again recurred 
tohim. But then it did recur, and 
so painfully, that even after he had 
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ascended the pulpit, and was about to ~ 
commence that sacred office which 
should have abstracted his mind from 
all worldly concerns, he found it im» 
possible to restrain his wandering and 
troubled thoughts ; and his heart smote 
him, when, glancing downwardson the 
assembling congregation, his eyes rest- 
ed on the empty pew where poor Mil« 
licent should Sow been already seated, 
and that immediately adjoining ale 
ready occupied by the fair stranger 
whom he had conducted thither. 

It was the custom at Sea Vale church 
to begin the first service with the morn- 
ing hymn, not one verse of which was 
ever omitted by the zealous throats of 
the village choristers ; and on this par- 
ticular morning, those sweet singers of 
Israel, in concert—or rather out of 
concert—with bassoon and bass viol, 
had groaned, droned, and quavered 
through the first five verses, when the 
church door fronting the pulpit, at the 
end of the long middle aisle, slowly 
opened, and two female forms appear- 
ed atit. One, the humble, homely per- 
son of Nora Carthy, dropped aside 
into some obscure corner ; and Miss 
Aboyne, who had been leaning on the 
arm of her faithful attendant, came 
slowly and timidly up the long aisle, 
with ill-assured and faltering steps, 
her tall slender form bending under 
evident languor and weakness. Shestill 
wore the deepest and plainest mourn- 
ing, and her face was almost entirely 
concealed by a large bonnet and a long 
crape veil. On reaching the door of 
her own pew, her tremulous hand— 
even from that distance Vernon saw 
that it trembled—found some diffi- 
culty in unhasping it, and an old grey- 
haired man started forward from his 
bench in the aisle to render her that 
little service, in return for which she 
gently inclined her head, and in ano- 
ther moment had sunk on her knees in 
the farthest corner of the pew. 

Vernon saw all this, too well re- 
calling to mind poor Millicent’s ner- 
vous anxiety to be quietly seated in 
church before the arrival of strangers ; 
and he saw, besides, what he hoped 
had been unperceived by Miss Aboyne 
through her thick veil, that Lady Oc- 
tavia had stood up in her pew to gaze 
on the late comer as she slowly ad- 
vanced up the church, and was still 
taking leisurely survey through an eye- 
glass of her kneeling figure. Vernon 
observed all this with acutely painful 
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consciousness, and when the hymn was 
concluded, it was only by a powerful 
effort that he applied himself serious- 
ly to his solemn duty. 

When next he glanced towards 
Miss Aboyne’s pew, (while the first 
psalm was being sung,) her veil was 
flung back, and he observed with plea- 
sure that her sweet countenance wore 
its wonted expression of perfect sere- 
nity, and that she was too intent on 
the sacred words in her hymn-book, 
and too much engrossed by the utter- 
ance of her tribute of prayerand praise, 
to be sensible that the brilliant eyes of 
her fair neighbour, still assisted by 
the raised eye-glass, were fixed in cu- 
rious scrutiny of her person and fea- 
tures. In truth, Miss Aboyne had 
perfectly recovered the nervous trepi- 
dation which had distressed her on 
first entering the church ; awful con- 
sciousness of the Creator’s presence 
soon superseded all thought of the 
creature in her pious heart, and when 
at last her eyes caught an accidental 
glance of her fair neighbour, the only 
feeling that for a moment drew her 
earthward, was one of admiration for 
Lady Octavia’s striking loveliness. In 
her entire abstraction from self, not 
even did the consciousness occur, that 
she herself was the object of curious, 
and not polite—though it might be 
fashionable—examination. 

Millicent had attributed to its true 
cause the non-performanceof Vernon’s 
promise to be early that morning at 
the cottage. She surmised that he 
might have been unexpectedly detain- 
ed to accompany Lady Octavia to 
church ; and well aware that he could 
not courteously have declined that 
office if proposed to him, she only re- 
etted that, having been delayed by 
hgering expectation till the last possi- 
ble moment, she should now have toen- 
counter the redoubled ordeal of walk- 
ing up the church alone, through the 
assembled congregation. Nora, indeed 
— whose arm, in default of Vernon’s, 
Was put in requisition—the warm- 
hearted, quick-spirited Nora—was fain 
to mutter some tart reflection about 
“new comers,” and “fine doings,” 
and ‘no notion of it,” as she accom. 
panied her fair mistress to church ; but 
the more candid Millicent only smiled 
at the jealous discomposure of her 
fond nurse, who shook her head incre- 
dulously at the assurance that Vernon 
would come and make his innocence 
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clear, the moment he was at liberty to 
steal away for a few moments to the 
cottage. And such indeed was his full 
intention, when, on hastening back 
from unrobing after service, he found 
Lady Octavia awaiting his escort home- 
wards, and that Miss Aboyne was al 
ready out of sight. When they reach 
ed the Rectory, Dr Hartop was already 
seated at his luxurious luncheon—the 
mid-day dinner of modern times—and 
Vernon was pressed to partake before 
he mounted his horse for the church 
(some five miles off from Sea Vale) at 
which he was to do afternoon duty. 

Suddenly Lady Octavia was seized 
with a devout desire of attending that 
second service, and her phaeton was 
ordered to the door, and it was quick« 
ly arranged that she should drive Ver- 
non to Eastwood church, from which 
they were to return by a more circuit- 
ous, but very beautiful road, which 
her Ladyship (as suddenly smitten 
with a passion for picturesque as well 
as holy things) expressed a vehement 
desire to explore. Dr Hartop gavea 
reluctant assent to this arrangement, 
not from any prudential scruples re- 
specting Lady Octavia’s ¢éte-d-téte 
with the handsome curate, as he felt 
eomfortably assured her Ladyship’s 
views of an “ establishment” were as 
remote as possible from the.beau ideal 
of a cottage and a blackberry pudding ; 
but the honourable and reverend Doc~ 
tor rationally anticipated that the pro 
tracted drive might interfere with his 
regular dinner hour, and from thissolid 
ground of objection it required all 
Lady Octavia’s powers of coaxing and 
persuasion to win him over to unwill- 
ing concession. 

The road from Sea Vale to East- 
wood lay through the former village, 
close to Miss Aboyne’s cottage at its 
outskirts. As they approached the 
little dwelling, Vernon sent onward an 
uneasy furtive glance, and felt an- 
noyed and uncomfortable at the slow 
pace in which it seemed just then the 
pleasure of his fair conductress to in- 
dulge her beautiful bay ponies. He 
wished—yet wherefore was almost 
undefinable to himself—that Miss 
Aboyne might not be visible as they 
passed the cottage, and that they might 
pass it unobserved by her. But the 
wish, vague as it was, had scarcely 
arisen, when Lady Octavia, reining in 
her ponies to a walk, exclaimed— 
“What a sweet cottage !—a perfeet 
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cottage that, Mr Vernon ; and there’s 
the persen who sat in the next pew to 
my uncle’s at church this morning, 
looking so wretchedly forlorn and sick- 
ly, but really genteel for that sort of 
person, and must have been rather 
pretty when she was young, poor 
thing! Do you know who she is, Mr 
Vernon ?”—«“‘ A Miss Aboynie, daugh- 
ter of a Colonel Aboyne, lately dead— 
a friend of mine,” replied Vernon con- 
fasedly, and colouring, with a con« 
sciousness that he did so not tending 
to remove his embarrassment. At that 
moment, Millicent, who was standing 
among her flower-beds, looked up at 
the sound of wheels, and their eyes 
encountered. A bright flush passed over 
her pale cheek, as she gave Vernon a 
half smile of recognition, and quietly 
resumed her occupation of tying up a 
tall lily, her face shaded by a large 
bonnet from farther observation. Lady 
Octavia took another deliberate survey 
of Miss Aboyne through her eye-glass, 
and having so far satisfied her curio- 
sity, continued, in a careless, half-ab- 
sent manner—“‘ Oh! a friend of yours, 
you said, Mr Vernon ?—this person’s 
tather—I beg your pardon though— 
she looks really very respectable, poor 
thing !—quite interesting in that deep 
mourning. Of course, as you know 
her, she is not a low person—some 
Colonel’s daughter though, you said, [ 
think? and is he lately dead? and 
does she live all alone in that pretty 
cottage? How excessively romantic ! 
and it does not signify for that sort of 
person, at her age, you know. I sup- 
pose she is very poor—some half-pay 
officer’s daughter?” Vernon stammer- 
ed something, not very intelligible, in 
reply to Ludy Octavia's half question, 
half soliloquy ; but her Ladyship talk- 
ed on, apparently heedless of his con- 
scious, embarrassed manner. “ Do 
ou know, Mr Vernon, that my maid 
is a half-pay officer’s daughter—really 
a very superior sort of person is Jen- 
kins. Why does not this Miss—I for 
get her name—go out in some such ca- 
pacity ? or as a governess?—you know, 
she might get into some family as go- 
verness.” Vernon’s latent spirit and 
real affection for Millicent being some- 
what roused by these annoying com- 
ments and interrogations, he was just 
about to speak more plainly, and would 


probably have silenced Lady Octavia’s 
voluble malice, by the simple avowal 
of the relation in which he stood to 
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Mies Aboyne, when her Ladyship, 
who guessed the coming confession, 
which it was by no means her inten 
tion to draw forth, adroitly diverted 
her observations from Miss Aboyne te 
the surrounding scenery ; and before 
they had well lost sight of Sea Vale, 
Vernon’s spirited impulse had sabsi< 
ded, and he was again engrossed by 
Lady Octavia, and the gratification of 
being so graciously distinguished by 
the high-born beauty. But Lady Oc 
tavia’s shafts had not glanced harma 
less; more than one point remained 
ae in the mark ; — ee aa 
next disengaged hour and t t 
Millicent, cane hitherto unformed re« 
flections on the lingering lot of povere 
ty and obscurity to which they were 
possibly about to devote themselves, 
and an involuntary comparison be« 
tween their ages for the first time oc« 
curred to him, in a light that made 
him wish the difference had been re« 
versed, and that he could count those 
three years in advance of Millicent. 
But his better feelings caused him to 
check, almost as soon as conceived, 
thoughts that were now as ill-timed 
as ungenerous towards that gentle and 
confiding being, the most sincere and 
lowly-minded of all God’s creatures, 
who had been long beforehand with 
him in regretting, for his sake, her se« 
niority of age, and had not shrunk 
from commenting on it to himself, 
with characteristic ingenuousness ; for 
she felt, though he would not acknows 
ledge it, that her prime was already 
past, while he had barely attained the 
full flush of maturity. But Millicent’s 
self-depreciation was wholly untinc- 
tured with any jealous doubt of Ver« 
non’s true affection for her, and indifm 
ference to the more youthful attrace 
tions of other women ; and ashe passed 
the cottage with his beautiful compa 
nion, if a sudden and natural compa- 
rison presented itself between the 
blooming loveliness of the latter, and 
her own more humble pretensions, it 
was only accompanied by a wish—a 
woman’s fond, weak wish—that, for 
his sake, she were younger, and fairer, 
and every way more deserving of the 
love, of which, however, she appre 
hended no diminution. 

Dr Hartop’s fears were prophetic ; 
the picturesque circuit home delayed 
the arrival of Lady Octavia and Ver- 
non.so long past the dinner hour, that 
the Doctor's habitually urbane and 
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placid temper would have been seri- 


ously discomposed, had he not that 
morning, in the course of a long visit 
from Mr Henderson, the Sea Vale 
sculapius, acquired some informa- 
tion respecting the matrimonial en- 
gagements of his young curate, and the 
circumstances thereto relating, which, 
in the dearth of more interesting gos- 
sip, was not only acceptable to the 
worthy Rector’s craving appetite and 
accommodating taste, but would fur- 
nish him, par les suites, with a fair 
field for indulging his benevolent pro- 
pensity and peculiar talent for giving 
gratuitous advice with patronizing 
condescension. ‘Therefore he looked 
but tenderly reproachful at Lady Oc- 
tavia, though the fins of the turbot 
were boiled to rags, and various other 
dishes, reduced to consommés, gave 
touching testimony of her cruel incon- 
sideration ; and scarcely had the ser- 
vants left the dining-room, when, gi- 
ving three preliminary hems, and an 
inward chuckle, with which he was 
wont to preface his discourses in the 
pulpit and elsewhere, the honourable 
Rector addressed his curate with a for- 
mal congratulation on his approaching 
marriage. Vernon’s face crimsoned all 
over, as he bowed and stammered out 
a few words of awkward acknowledg- 
ment, stealing impulsively a furtive 
glance at the Lady Octavia, who, af- 
tecting the most natural surprise in 
the world, artlessly exclaimed—*“ Mar- 
ried!—Mr Vernon going to be mars 
ried, uncle?—you don’t say so? Oh, 
Mr Vernon, how secret you have been ; 
—and may we know to whom, uncle?” 
** Toa most unexceptionableand every- 
way respectable and amiable young 
person, as I have this morning had the 
pleasure of learning from a friend of 
yours, my dear Mr Vernon!—from 
good Mr Henderson, who tells me that 
Miss Aboyne”——‘ Miss Aboyne !”’ 
interrupted Lady Octavia, with a 
pretty shriek of sudden dismay; 
“‘dear me! who could have thought 
it? I would not for the world have” 
——‘“‘ You know Miss Aboyne, then?” 
asked the Doctor with some surprise, 
in his turn interrupting Lady Octavia. 
“Oh ! I saw her to-day at church, and 
indeed sheseems—she looks—that is, a 
—a very superior sort of person—I 
dare say very amiable, and excellent, 
and—You'll introduce me to Miss 
pags rk Mr Vernon?—I assure youl 
am dying to know her,” 
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‘ Vernon, now compelled to speak, 
made some awkward attempts to exe 
so that Miss Aboyne, from ill 

ealth and recent affliction, would 
not perhaps be able to avail herself of 
the honour of an introduction to Lady 

Octavia; and then the Doctor, im- 
patient of colloquial trifling, which 
delayed the pouring forth of his lu- 
minous and well-digested ideas, pro- 
ceeded to favour Vernon, not only with 
his entire approbation of the projected 
union, but with an elaborate disserta- 
tion on domestic economy, by attend- 
ing to the several branches whereof, 
(which he condescended to dwell on 
more particularly,) a country curate 
might maintain a wife and family, and 
bring up a score of children, with in- 
finite comfort and propriety, on an in- 
comeshortofahundred and fifty pounds 
per annum. ‘Of course, my dear Mr 
Vernon!” thereverend gentleman went 
on to observe, ‘* there can be no ex- 
pensive luxuries, no idle superfluities, 
in such a modest and well-ordered es- 
tablishment. But, after all, my dear 
sir! how little suffices for our real 
wants ; and beyond those, what Christ- 
ian character or philosophic mind 
would Octavia! do, pray, desire 
that the gardener may be written to 
about these pines ; it is really scanda- 
lous!—they cost me a guinea a-piece, 
and this is the second I have cut to- 
day, and both uneatable. Send me 
the guava——But, as I was proceed- 
ing to observe—as I was going on to 
remark to you, Mr Vernon—beyond 
our real necessities, (mere food and 
raiment,) what physical wants and 
temporal cares are worthy the consi- 
deration of a Christian and a philo- 
sopher? It hath been truly said— 





* Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.’ 


And with regard to the article of food 
especially, I am persuaded, Mr Ver- 
non, and after long and mature deli- 
beration on the subject, I feel no he- 
sitation in declaring my entire con- 
viction, that in no part of the United 
Kingdom is the infant population more 
hale, healthful, and multitudinous, 
than where oatmeal or potatoes, with 
milk, or even pure water, forms its 
unvaried and unsophisticated aliment. 
Therefore, my dear sir, with regard 
to your future family, (those nume- 
rous olive-branches with which it is 
my sincere prayer that Providence may 
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surround your table,) I have no hesi- 
tation in strenuously advising”—— 
What the Doctor proceeded to advise 
must remain for ever secret between 
himself and Vernon, whose feelings, 
during the preceding harangue, can 
only be compared to those of a person 
undergoing the “ peine forte et dure,” 
and who experienced proportionable 
relief when Lady Octavia, tired of 
continuing a silent tiers, arose to re< 
tire. As she passed him at the di- 
ning-room door, which he had hasten 
ed to hold open for her, she shook her 
fair head with a look of pretty anger, 
and archly putting up one taper fore- 
finger to her rosy lip, said softly, 
“ Oh fie! fie! Mr Vernon !—how 
treacherous you have been!” Vernon 
slowly and reluctantly returned to his 
mitigated penance ; but far be it from 
us to review in detail the protracted 
torments of that mortal hour, during 
which the honourable and reverend 
gentleman, warmed with his own elo- 
quence—charmed with his own theory 
—exalted with a sense of his own phi- 
lanthropy, and with a consciousness of 
the lights which flowed in the fast- 
er as he continued to diffuse them— 
poured out his oracular suggestions 
with a condescending suavity that 
descended to the most minute parti- 
culars. At length, however, articu- 
lation thickened—sentences lagged at 
their termination—words came slower 
—syllables dropped away to indefinite 
sounds—and at last,'in a final be- 
wilderment of—‘‘ As I was saying, 
Mr Vernon—I repeat, my dear sir! 
—that—that—I have no hesitation 
in—in af-af-fir-r-r’— the comfort- 
able double chin of the respectable 
adviser sank, embedded in its own 
rolls, on his ample chest, an incipient 
snore chimed in with the struggling 
affirmation, and after an attempt or 
twoof guttural thickness, which sound- 
ed like ‘* pease-porridge—cheap and 
wholesome,” and * Mrs Rundell,” 
broke out into a grand continuous 
bass. Then, quietly and cautiously, 
Vernon rose from his seat of torture 
—quietly and cautiously he stole to- 
wards the door—but not so noiseless 
ly did he effect his exit as to be wholly 
unnoticed by the half-conscious slum- 
berer, whose drowsy attempts at arti- 
culation} forthwith recommenced, but 
only to commission his curate, who 
thanked heaven for his escape, with 
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a message to the Lady Octavia. Af- 
ter the scene of his recent mortifica- 
tion, of which her Ladyship had been 
a witness, Vernon would gladly, had 
he been permitted, have avoided an 
early téte-d-téte with her; and his 
heart told him he was anxiously ex- 
pected elsewhere ; but the Doctor’s 
message must be delivered—it need 
not delay him three minutes; and, 
with a determination that it should 
not, and hat in hand, he sprang up 
stairs, and into the drawing-room, 
from whence issued the sweet sounds 
of Lady Octavia’s fine-toned harp and 
fine voice deliciously blending in an 
aria of “‘Semiramide.” Another voice, 
less powerful but more touching, ac- 
companied by a humbler instrument, 
was breathing out at this self-same 
hour in the orphan’s home, such 
strains as well befitted the Sabbath 
vesper. Often did that low melodious 
voice pause in a cadence, or hang sus- 
pended on a note, while the singer’s 
head was suddenly upraised in a listen« 
ing attitude, her long slender fingers 
suspended over the silent chords, and 
her eyes glancing anxiously through 
the little casement toward the garden 
gate. Again and again recurred that 
anxious pause; each time the hymn 
resumed with tones less firm, and a 
more plaintive modulation ; at last 
a deep and heavy sigh was the invo« 
luntary prelude ; and as Millicent 
withdrew her eyes from the window, 
tears, which had been long collecting 
within their lids, fell on her listless 
fingers as she bent over her instru- 
ment, and endeavoured to renew the 
sacred harmony. It was but an en- 
deavour. Her voice had become weak 
and tremulous ; so, discontinuing her 
vocal tribute, she wisely resorted to 
silent communion with that book 
which contains “‘ words in season” for 
all the soul’s necessities—of peace for 
the disquieted—of strength to the 
weak—of healing to the sorely stricken 
—of hope to the broken-hearted. Mil- 
licent found there the aid she sought ; 
and when, as was her custom, she 
had joined with her old servant in 
their nightly sacrifice of prayer and 
praise, she was able again, and with- 
out effort, to smile cheerfully, and 
speak cheeringly, to that faithful hum- 
ble friend, the bursting indignation of 
whose affectionate zeal she endeavours 
ed to repress with a sincere assurance 
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of her own conviction, that the mor- 
row would bring with it a satisfactory 
explanation. 

+ the next morning—earlier 
even than Miss Aboyne’s primitive 
breakfast hour, Vernon entered the 
little parlour just as Nora was remo- 
ving the tea equipage. She scarcel 
conmhaated to Hoarty entrance | 
with a look, and the grave severity 
of her countenance by no means tend- 
ed to dispel the troubled surprise with 
which he had remarked her employ- 
ment. ‘ Nora!” he hurriedly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ what are you about ?— 
where is Miss Aboyne ?>—Not ill? not 
ill, surely >—God forbid !”—** About 
as well as some folks wish her to be, 
I doubt,” shortly and bitterly replied 
the indignant Nora, as she essayed, 
without farther parley, or even ho- 
nouring him with a second glance, to 
pose Vernon with the tea-tray. But 

is fears were now too thoroughly 
awakened to permit her silent egress ; 
and, grasping her wrist more forcibly 
than he was aware of, he said, 
** Nora! Nora! tell me, for God’s 
sake, is she really illPp—is my Mil- 
licent” and his voice trembled 
with an excess of agitation that shook 
even Nora’s predetermined inflexibi- 
lity, and she so far relented as to in- 
form him, (as, indeed, she had been 
openly enjoined, in case he should 
call thus early,) that Miss Aboyne was 
suffering only from headache, but 
would be well enough to rise and re- 
ceive him a little later in the day. 
She could not find in her heart, how- 
ever, to give the supplement of Mil- 
licent’s message; namely, that the 
headache was, she believed, but the 
effect of a slight cold which she had 
taken the preceding day. In lieu of 
that assurance, so affectionately in- 
tended to prevent self-reproach on 
the part of Vernon, the wrathful 
Nora, who had by no means any ten- 
der consideration for his feelings, took 
upon her to substitute an “ amend- 
ment,” imputing the headache to a 
sleepless night, and both the effect 
and its immediate cause to oue far 
deeper, which she also vouched for 
on her own authority—the heartache ; 
and then, giving way to the ims 
pulse of her warm and faithful spirit, 
the affectionate creature laid her hand 
on Vernon’s shoulder, and, while tears 
filled her eyes as she fixed them ear- 
nestly on his, exclaimed— Oh, Mr 
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Vernon! Mr Vernon! did I ever think 
it would have come to this !—that my 
child! my jewel! the flower of the 
world ! Colonel Aboyne’s daughter ! 
should be slighted for that proud lady, 
who only came here to break my dar- 
ling’s heart, and help you to dig her 
grave, Mr Vernon? Ay, there she'll 
be soon, sir; and then you may go 
your ways and be happy ;” with which 
comfortable and comforting assurance, 
Nora pushed by with her breakfast- 
tray, followed, tg by Vernon, 
who, though his worst fears were re- 
lieved by the first part of her commu- 
nication, still went on to ask a hundred 
anxious questions, aud commission the 
half-relenting nurse with as many ten- 
der messages, though the latter was 
too discerning and honest to feel or 
affect great reliance on his assurance, 
that he should satisfactorily account 
to Miss Aboyne for his apparent ne- 
glect of the preceding day. 

The incredulous messenger con- 
scientiously “‘ told the tale as twas 
told to her,” nevertheless, virtuously 
refraining from comment on “ how 
the truth might be ;” and Millicent’s 
heart was prompt to accept beforehand 
the promised explanation. During 
the watches of a sleepless night, it was 
impossible but that troubled thoughts 
and vague surmises had crept into her 
mind, involuntarily and unencouraged, 
nay, quickly poe perseveringly ree 
pressed, with the generous confidence 
of a nature not prone to think evil ; 
but still they returned like the phan- 
toms of a feverish imagination, and 
Millicent was indeed sick in spirit, 
as well as physically indisposed, when 
Nora first drew her curtains that 
morning. But very soon the fresh 
air and the bright sunshine, entering 
at the unclosed lattice, brought with 
them sweet influences redolent of hap= 
pier and more hopeful feelings ; and 
when Nora soon after returned with 
her report of Vernon’s early visit and 
affectionate messages, Millicent smiled 
with perfectly restored cheerfulness, 
inwardly rebuking the weakness which 
had subjected her to such causeless 
uneasiness. Neither was she disap« 
pointed that morning of the promised 
speedy return. Neither, on the part 
of Vernon, was any thing left unsaid 
to make his peace (had that been ne 
cessary) with one whose gentle bosom 
harboured no accusing spirit; and 
when he left her late and unwillingly 
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—in truth, it was always unwillingly 
that he did leave her—it was with a 
pledge to steal away to her again in 
time for one sweet hour of evening 
walk, and more than one after-hour of 
social happiness in the dear little par« 
lour, where so many a past evening 
had stolen away with the swift-un- 
sounding pace of unworldly innocent 
enjoyment. And punctual, as in for 
mer days, was Horace Vernon to the 
hour of tryst; and never, perhaps, 
even in former days, had his voice and 
looks, when addressing Millicent, 
expressed feelings so deep and tender. 
Those feelings were not excited by 
reviving attachment, for his true af- 
fection had never been alienated from 
their first object ; but if his heart had 
not strayed from its allegiance, his 
lighter tancy might have been more 
susceptible of other fascinations ; and 
a consciousness of this sort, and that 
he had for a time forgotten her who 
ever thought of him, perhaps it was, 
that imparted a shade of more than 
usual seriousness that evening to the 
expression of his large dark eyes, and 
of peculiar tenderness to his tone and 
manner. And for many succeeding 
days, even Nora’s lynx-eyed jealousy 
detected no cause for dissatisfaction in 
any part of his conduct; and more than 
once Millicent hastened him from her 
side, where he was fain to linger, by 
reminding him of the lateness of the 
hour, and the courtesy due, on his part, 
to his entertainers at the Rectory. Of 
the fair lady who presided there, Ver 
non made less and less mention in 
his discourse with Millicent ; though 
even now again a few words, a hasty 
remark, escaped him, that might have 
impressed an indifferent observer with 
a persuasion, that Lady Octavia’s 
charms and opinions had, at Jeast, 
their due weight with her unele’s 
handsome curate; and certainly the 
delightful naiveté with which she had 
betrayed her admiration of his fine 
person and interesting character, had 
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by no means depreciated Vernon’s 
estimation of her Ladyship’s refined 
taste and superior judgment. Lady 
Octavia had also performed, to the life, 
a few sallies of artless indiscretion and 
amiable enthusiasm, from which the 
gentleman was not very slow to infer, 
that she discerned in him intellectual 
as well as personal qualities of a higher 
order, than even his affectionate Mile 
licent gave him credit for. She, at 
least, had never administered that ine 
cense to his vanity, which was so de« 
licately, and of course unconsciously, 
offered by the Lady Octavia ; still less 
had Miss Aboyne, in the humble sim- 
plicity of her heart, ever dreamt of 
regretting for Horace, that Fate, whose 
agency in human affairs she was not 
wont to acknowledge, had marked out 
for him the obscure lot of a country 
clergyman. Millicent Aboyne could 
fancy no lot in life so peculiarly fa« 
voured. lady Octavia Falkland had 
allowed Vernon to perceive that for 
him, capable as he was of—she ne« 
ver said exactly what—she considered 
it one of pitiable degradation. And 
there again, though Vernon’s best feel- 
ings and more serious conviction 
sided with Millicent, the lurking 
weakness of his nature was grateful 
to Lady Octavia for her flattering pre« 
possession. 

‘* Millicent certainly loves me with 
true affection,” once or twice solilo- 
quized Vernon; “‘ and yet, how 
strange it is, that she should have no 
ambition for me—that she should see 
me with less partial eyes than one to 
whom, comparatively speaking, I am 
nothing—at least’—and then broke 
in something very like a sigh—‘ to 
whom I can be nothing! now ;—but 
Milly has seen so /Jittle of the world, 
and Lady Octavia so much, and has 
such extraordinary insight into cha- 
racter !—so much warmth of feeling ! 
—so much heart !”—Poor Millicent ! 
wert thou cold and heartless? 
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TWELVE YEARS OF MILITARY ADVENTURE IN THREE QUARTERS OF THE 
GLOBE. 


We are ourself an old militiaman, 
and therefore always rejoice to meet a 
brother officer in types. Cedat toga 
armis, is our motto in all matters of 
autobiography and adventure ; for the 
odds are, that the life of one soldier, 
however unpretending and ungifted, 
will contain more both of amusement 
and instruction, than the memoirs of 
a dozen barristers, a score of M.P.s, 
or a whole centenary of squires, doc- 
tors, stockbrokers, parsons, or writers 
to the signet, with a bishop or two, 
and half the members of the Glasgow 
coffeeroom tossed into the bargain. 

Soldiers and sailors, therefore, are 
far indeed from being the worst au- 
thors going in these days of universal 
authorship, and those who call them 
so, liein their throat. On the contrary, 
we are ready to depone, “‘ so far as 
we know, and shall be asked,” that 
their works are excellent. We delight 
in the Sketch-books, both naval and 
wmilitary—revel in the Subaltern— 
gloat over Lord Londonderry—devour 
Napier—bolt Cyril Thornton—and 
believe that first-rate entertainment 
for man and beast may be found in 
the Recollections of Captain Sherer. 
The United Service Journal unites 
high promise with competent per- 
formance ; and we publicly pronounce 
that man to be an ass who cannot, 
from ‘‘ Twelve Years of Military Ad- 
venture,” * extract as many hours of 
pleasant reading. 

The truth is, that soldiers have 
generally seen a good deal, and there- 
fore in all probability have something 
to tell worth listening to. They have 
opportunities of observing society un- 
der different aspects from those pre- 
sented to ordinary travellers. There 
is seldom room for the latter till 
** rugged war has smoothed his wrin- 
kled front ;” and they can only describe 
the volcano when the eruption has 
ceased. It is the former alone who 


give us the crash and the concussion ; 
the burning torrent and the volume 
of flame. ‘They alone have the pri- 
vilege of observing society at moments 
when the bonds of civil government 
are rent asunder, and mankind, in 
obedience to the original impulse of 
their nature, have recourse to 


“ The simple plan, 
That they should take that have the 
power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


Their great recommendation is, 
however, that they are not travellers 
by profession. Of these we are sick 
ad nauseam. Every corner of Europe, 
from Iceland to Constantinople, has 
been ransacked an hundred times over 
by travellers, differing in all the pre- 
dicables of age, country, character, 
and pursuit, and agreeing but in one 
object—that of publishing their tra- 
vels. The peace of 1814, which ree 
stored tranquillity to Europe, made 
travelling both a pleasant and a pro- 
fitable concern. Then rushed forth 
upon the public whole legions of yo- 
lumes, full of interesting remarks on 
roads, plays, and hotels, post-horses 
and houses, Talma, the Tuileries, 
Goethe, Prince Metternich, German 
universities, and the field of Water- 
loo. A fortnight at Paris furnished 
matter for a couple of octavos, and 
many Pauls rejoiced in the publication 
of their letters to imaginary kinsfolk. 
By degrees, however, the market be- 
came overstocked with this kind of 
ware. Prices gradually declined, and 
Mr Murray and Mr Colburn would 
no longer fork out, with that fempt- 
ing liberality which had so profusely 
fertilized this department of litera- 
ture. Our disappointed travellers then 
found it necessary to take a wider 
range. Europe was no longer the 
ultima Thule of their peregrinations. 
Yielding to the sad necessity of the 
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times, they went forth in quest of 
more marketable regions. Some went 
to Egypt, ascended the pyramids, and 
dined with the Pacha. Others crossed 
the Atlantic to Mexico or La Plata ; 
bolted steaks of horse-fiesh in their 
transit of the Pampas, or returned 
with the most recent intelligence of 
Bolivar and his army ; some doubled 
the Cape, and made for Ceylon or the 
Mauritius ; others sought Jericho or 
Jerusalem, Bagdad, Mecca, and Da- 
mascus. ‘Travellers stone-blind de- 
scribed the countries they had visited 
with as much precision as if in the 
full enjoyment of their optics. Pedes- 
trian travellers went forth in forma 
pauperis, without shirt or breeches, 
and by this circumstance secured an 
enviable popularity. Peace to all such! 
Society is not injured by the transfer 
of any given sum from the pocket of 
their bookseller to their own. Let 
them shed their lustre from the pages 
of massive quarto, or compact octavo, 
illustrated by all the skill of the en- 
graver ; but give us the annals of the 
soldier—his travels—his exploits, and 
his adventures, for our own reading 
and enjoyment. We like him because 
he is a traveller, not from choice, but 
necessity, and because publication is 
with him not a motive, but a con- 
sequence.- He goes abroad neither 
with the view of botanizing or book- 
making; and instead of returning 
with boxes full of dried herbs, and 
segments of broken rock, and whole 
reams of manuscript journal, the only 
tenants of his solitary portmanteau 
are generally a regimental coat, the 
colour of his father’s brick mansion 
at Highgate or Turnham Green, a 
pair or two of pipe-clayed breeches, 
and a few shirts patched or ragged 
in proportion to their length of ser- 
vice, and the sobriety of the regimental 
washerwoman. 

But, independent of such weighty 
considerations, the works of military 
men, we think, have infused an agree- 
able variety into our literature. Whe- 
ther they deal in fact or fiction, they 
seldom fob us off with mere dull and 
tame imitations of more talented and 
powerful writers. Their volumes are 
a distinguished by an impress 
of novelty, freshness, and freedom 
from the ordinary trammels of com- 
position—by an air of simplicity, 
straight-forwardness, and good faith ; 
and their opinions, though often 
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wrong, are put forth with a manly 
sturdiness and hardihood, which al- 
most disarms ridicule, and reduces 
censure to dissent. A soldier or a 
sailor—if he is one of the right stamp 
—cares nothing for rhetorical embel< 
lishment. He loses no time in round. 
ing periods, or balancing antitheses- 
He deals in no preliminary Balaam 
about his motives of publication, nor 
prefixes an apologetical preface, de- 
precating the harshness of criticism, 
and entreating Mr North, Mr Jeffrey, 
and Mr Lockhart—(terrible triumvi- 
rate!)—to spare his humble and un- 
pretending volumes. No. He writes 
as he fights; dashes at once into the 
middle of his subject—clears the ropes 
at a spring—up goes his castor, and 
off goes his jerkin—his mawleys are 
brandished in a twinkling, and then 
let his opponent, if he has one, be- 
ware of his knowledge-box. 

In illustration of these remarks, we 
shall quote the opening pages of 
** Twelve Years of Military Adven- 
ture.” Had the author been a civi- 
lian, ten to one but he would have 
given us a prolix account of his birth 
and parentage. His father, a respect 
able gentleman in a brown bob— 
somewhat pursy and corpulent—knee« 
breeches of drab kerseymere, and long 
gaiters of the same—broad-brimmed 
hat—somnolent after dinner and at 
church, and moderately addicted to 
the exhilaration of blue ruin and to- 
bacco-smoking. His mother, a most 
meritorious matron —- somewhat too 
prosy and prolific for a husband of 
large loquacity and narrow income— 
sagacious in Scotch marmalade—ex- 
emplary in domestic relations—an ad- 
mirable economist and preserver of 
codlings—carried off suddenly by ine 
flammation—followed to the grave by 
an inconsolable husband — weeping 
children—and a whole lugubrious cor- 
tége of friends, neighbours, and ace 
quaintances. ‘Then brothers and sis- 
ters—John, Tom, Molly, Peter, and 
Sarah ;—not one of these would be 
spared to the suffering reader. No 
register could be more accurate and 
particular in date and circumstance. 
We should learn how John was bent 
on the army ; but broke his leg, and 
became a parson. How Tom, a grace 
less dog, went to sea, and died a mid« 
shipman at Sierra Leone. How Molly 
ran off with a major of militia, who 
was afterwards induced to marry her 
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by a due exhibition of the blunt on 
the part of papa. How Peter was 
articled to a solicitor, and served his 
time with credit and applause ; and 
how Sarah yet blooms in the involun- 
= charms of antiquated virginity. 

n all human probability, it is with 
such perilous prolixity of detail that 
a civil autobiographer would have 
thought it necessary to herald his 
own appearance on the stage. In the 
army, and even in the militia, we ma- 
nage differently. Mark how our au- 
thor the Major—we trust he came in 
for the last brevet—deals with such 
matters. No attitudinizing—no flou- 
rish of trumpets, but the curtain rises, 
and the hero, in sash, shaco, and Wel- 
lingtons, at once bolts out upon us from 
a side scene. 


** Out of a family of six boys it was 
proper that one should be devoted to the 
infernal gods ; and, as my shoulders pro- 
mised to be of the requisite breadth, and 
my head of the suitable thickness, I was 
chosen as a fit offering: or, in other 
words, I was selected for the military pro- 
fession, as being the greatest dunce in 
the family. But, besides the above na- 
tural qualification for this knock-my-head 
profession, I must say that I was early 
seized with the red-coat mania, first 
caught, I believe, by accompanying a 
cousin when he went to mount guard at 
the castle of Dublin, and afterwards evin- 
ced in a predilection for painting soldiers 
on cards, and putting them through their 
manceuvres on the table, in preference to 
any evolutions, however beautiful, which 
could be performed by the six-and-twenty 
letters of the alphabet. I also well recol- 
lect, that among the sons of my father’s te. 
nants, I had a corps raised and disciplined 
after my own manner, which they used 
to call my ragged regiment. Whether 
these early professional indications are to 
be depended upon I know not; but I have 
no doubt my parents acted upon them in 
some degree; for one of my brothers 
was expressly fixed upon as the sailor of 
the family, because he was observed one 
day, through the key-hole of a room into 
which he had locked himself, busily em- 
ployed in yo-hoing a table, which he had 
turned upside down for a ship; and an- 
other was afterwards entered on the 
books of the Master-general of the Ord- 
nance for the artillery, because he used 
to spend all his pocket-money in buying 
little brass cannons, and firing them off, 
to the annoyance of my mother’s nerves, 
Had the opinions of the learned Doctors 
Gall and Spurzheim been then promul. 
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gated to the world, my parents would 
have had a comparatively easy task in the 
choice of professions for their children ; 
for they would, in that case, only have 
had to ascertain the prominent bump in 
the cranium of each boy. As it was, they 
acted up to the best of their lights; and 
whether they judged rightly with regard 
to me, that is, whether I do really pos- 
sess the bump military, or murderous 
bump, which I conceive to be the same 
thing, will, perhaps, be discovered in the 
following memoirs. 

“ With the view of getting me a good 
start in my profession, a commission was 
purchased for me in a newly-raised regi- 
ment, it being intended, through the 
means of my maternal uncle, who com- 
manded the corps, to have me kept on the 
strength until [ had completed the usual 
quantum of education to capacitate me 
for joining a marching regiment. I never 
shall forget the feelings with whieh, at 
nine years old, I learned that I had the 
honour of bearing his Majesty’s com- 
mission. I am convinced, to this day, 
that I grew some inches taller in the 
course of the first twenty-four: hours; 
and to this early event in my life, I have 
no doubt I owe a certain stiffness of car- 
riage and military strut, for which I have 
always been remarkable; and to the 
tenor communicated by it to my ideas, 
may be attributed much of my present 
character, the predominant features of 
which are pride, and a too exquisite, if 
not a morbid, sense of honour—qualities 
which I have found to stand in my way 
in my progress through life. Indeed it 
was not long before I began to find the 
feelings resulting from them rather in- 
convenient ; for if, in my juvenile days, 
I had to resent plebeian insolence, (to 
which my disposition rendered me pe- 
culiarly sensitive,) I used to think it be- 
neath me to employ any other than the 
lowest member of my frame ; so that fre- 
quently, while I was engaged in kicking 
the insensible breech of some base-born 
varlet, he was perhaps exercising his 
horny knuckles in a more effectual way 
on my patrician sconce, which, although 
I was no bad bruiser among my equals 
in rank, my military pride would hardly 
allow me to protect with my hands, for 
fear of being caught in a boxing-match 
with a snob, 

“ That this early intimation of my be- 
ing actually an officer did not serve to 
stimulate me in my studies, may also be 
easily conceived; for, besides that I had 
no occasion, like other boys, to study for 
a profession which I had already attain- 
ed, I could in no way discover of what 
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use either musa OF muse could be to me 
as a soldier,” 


This is as it should be ; there is 
nothing in such an opening to sour 
our natural benevolence, Far from it. 
We learn at once that the author is a 
jolly fellowand a gentleman, and there- 
fore read the remainder of his book 
with a pre-determination to praise it. 
By the preceding extract, it appears 
that the author became an ensign in 
his Majesty’s service at nine years old. 
He is subsequently placed on half-pay ; 
goes to India as a cadet of engineers. 
We give the description of his fellow« 
passengers. It is pleasantly and ele- 
verly done, and proves the author to 
have an eye for character. 


“ The generality of our society on board 
was respectable, and some of its members 
were men of education and talent. Ex- 
cepting that there was no lady of the 
party, it was composed of the usual ma- 
terials to be found at the cuddy-table of 
an outward-bound Indiaman. First, there 
was @ puisne judge, entrenched in all the 
dignity of a dispenser of law to his ma- 
jesty’s loving subjects beyond the Cape, 
with a Don’t tell me kind of face, a ma- 
gisterial air, and dictatorial manner, ever 
more ready to lay down the law than to 
lay down the lawyer. Then there was a 
general officer appointed to the staff in 
India, in consideration of his services on 
Wimbledon Common and at the Horse 
Guards, proceeding to teach the art mili- 
tary to the Indian army—a man of gen- 
tlemanly but rather pompous manners ; 
who, considering his simple nod equiva- 
lent to half-a-dozen subordinates, could 
never swallow a glass of wine at dinner, 
without lumping at least that number of 
officers or civilians in the invitation to 
join him, while his aid-de-camp practised 
the same airs among the cadets. Then 
there was a proportion of civilians and 
Indian officers, returning from furlough 
or sick certificate, with patched-up li- 
vers, and lank countenances, from which 
two winters of their native climate had 
extracted only just sufficient sun-beams 
to leave them of a dirty lemon colour. 
Next, there were a few officers belonging 
to detachments of king’s troops proceed- 
ing to join their regiments in India, look- 
ing, of course, with some degree of con- 
tempt on their brethren in arms, whose 
rank was bounded by the longitude of the 
Cape; but condescending to patronise 
some of the most gentlemanly of the ca- 
dets. These, with a free mariner, and no 
inconsiderable sprinkling of writers, ca- 
dets, and assistant-surgeous, together with 
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the officers of the ship, who dined at the 
captain’s table, formed a party of about 
twenty-five, 

‘* Of the above heterogeneous mass, the 
majority, as may be conjectured, were 
ultra-Tweeders, @ people who, with souls 
too big for their native land, claim the 
privilege of levying contributions on all 
the world, and of securing a Benjamin’s 
portion of the loaves and fishes, in what- 
ever region they are to be found. To 
counterbalance these there was but one 
Irishman, Och! and that was enough! 
Another like him would have been the 
death of us (as Matthews says); for he 
kept the cuddy-table in a roar through- 
out the voyage. Then we had one or 
two of your rattling, noisy, good-humour- 
ed, never-look-in-a-book chaps, such as, 
without a spark of imagination or wit, 
but with the most unprovokable and pro- 
voking good-temper, joined to an inex- 
haustible fund of animal spirits, pass in 
the world for extremely pleasant fellows; 
but who, in my opinion, are the greatest 
plagues in existence. We could boast, 
also, of professed practical jokers, dry- 
matter-of-facters, punsters, prosers, ‘and 
ever-ready laughers; but, what was bet- 
ter than all, a few good listeners. 

“ Nor was our society without its Bo- 
badil; and many a marvellous tale of ti- 
gers, elephants, Cobra de Capellos, My- 
soreans, Mahrattas, fire-eaters, and sword- 
eaters, have we youngsters listened to 
with open mouths, till repetition had ren- 
dered them too stale even for a sea sto- 
mach. That there were some sensible, 
well-informed men among so many, may 
be supposed ; and that there was a black 
sheep or two in the flock, cannot be de- 
nied. One of the latter was a most plau- 
sible, smooth-tongued hypocrite, and the 
other the most impudent cut-and-come- 
again fellow I ever encountered, Hap- 
pily for us, however, two things were 
wanting. There was neither a mischief- 
maker, nor a professed duellist ; so that 
we contrived to get to the end of our 
voyage without there being any balance 
on the score of honour to be settled with 
powder and ball. Alas! of these my first 
companions in the voyage of life, above 
three-fourths are already gone to their 
long homes: some have died a soldier’s 
natural death on the field of battle; some 
have fallen victims to the climate; some 
few still toil on their way ; some few, like 
myself, have preferred poverty with half 
a liver, to riches without any; and some 
few, and those few indeed! have gained 
the object of their ambition—a fortune ; 
but not one, perhaps, with health to en- 
joy it, or the sense to know how to spend 
ite 
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“ I shall not dwell upon the manner in 
which we passed our time on board ship 
—how we panted under the-Line—how 
we rolled round the Cape, frequently with 
more soup in our Japs than we could keep 
on our stomachs—how the backgammon- 
board rattled from morning till night— 
how we paced the quarter-deck when the 
judge and general did not take it all to 
themselves—how we fished for sharks— 
how we speared dolphins, porpoises, and 
albacores ;—nor shall I attempt to paint 
the pictured agonies of the dying dolphins, 
already so beautifully deseribed by Fal- 
coner; nor the nobler and more potent 
struggles of the greedy, daring shark, to 
do justice to which would require the pen 
of a Homer. Neither shall I swell my 
pages with an account of the visit we re- 
ceived from Father Neptune on crossing 
the Line, with the ceremonial attending 
it, as that subject is stale; nor detail all 
the jokes, practical and verbal, which we 
played upon each other, except one of the 
former ; and if it amuses the reader half 
as much as it did me, I shall be content. 
There was a lazy fat fellow amongst us, 
who was always lolling or sleeping on ihe 
hencoops, upon whom we resolved to play 
a trick ; so seizing an opportunity when 
he was snug on his customary roost, we 
planted ourselves, with buckets of water, 
justover him. At a signal given, he was 
jerked off the coop, aud soused from head 
to foot with such a full and successive 
torrent of the briny fluid, accompanied by 
a cry of ‘ Man overboard! Rope! rope! 
Down with the helm!’ &c. that he ac- 
tually struck out as if swimming for his 
life; till a failure in the supply of water, 
succeeded by peals of laughter, brought 
him to a sense of his situaticn.”’ 


Thank Heaven ! we are not amember 
of the India Club, nor have any claim 
to become so. We never doubled the 
Cape in our lives, are of rosy complex~ 
ion, sound liver, and despise Curry 
and Madeira. But judging trom all we 
have read in tale or history, or learn- 
ed from oral communication, we can 
scarcely imagine a state of society less 
to our liking than that existing at 
the three Presidencies. There,' all 
feudal distinctions of rank are un- 
known ; consequence is measured by 
the purse, and precedence by official 
station. Now, however others may like 
this sort of valuation, it does not agree 
with us, Christopher North, though, 
in point of station, we should, as Edi- 
tor of this Magazine, be entitled to 
precedénce of all members of council ; 
and, in point of wealth, our estate in 
Peebles-shire is not to be sneezed at. 
But these, as Coleridge once wrote of 
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Southey, are but the costly setting of 
the gem; the gem itself—and -the 
world havelong admitted it to be of the 
first water—is Nortu THE Man. This 
proud and enviable conviction it is, 
which adds somewhat of keenness to 
our contempt for a condition of socic- 
ty in which we feel that our own in- 
trinsic and indefeasible value would 
not probably secure its merited dis- 
tinction. In Edinburgh, we go forth 
to dinner or supper-party respected 
and admired. In our company, peers 
are contented to waive their privilege, 
and baronets yield us the pas. When 
the lady of the house descends to the 
salon & manger, it is on our honoured 
arm she leans for support. When we 
speak, a score of ears are open to drink 
in the most unimportant syllable we 
may utter. At each of our jokes the 
table is convulsed by one grand and 
universal guffaw. When our carriage 
is announced, young ladies follow us 
to the hall, and insist on tying our 
comforter, and assisting us with our 
great coat. Now this we say—as Lord 
Byron did when he found a print of 
himself hung up in a twopenny ale- 
house—this is fame—fame of the 
truest, purest, and most enjoyable de 
scription ;—-fame unbought, and 
therefore honourable ;—fame well me- 
rited, and therefore lasting. But we 
were talking, or intending to talk, of 
India and its society. 

These gratifying distinctions we en- 
joy in Edinburgh, and could scarcely 
expect to receive at Calcutta or Bom- 
bay ; therefore we shall not go there. 
In India, to amass wealth and acquire 
consequence by its display, is the pro- 
fessed object of all; and by this uni- 
versal participation in one exclusive 
pursuit, the minds of men are narrow- 
ed, and their sympathies contracted. 
Good society, like Glasgow punch, re- 
quires the admixture of numerous he- 
terogeneous materials, by the conflict- 
ing action of which, all asperities are 
softened down, and a most delicious 
and balmy amalgamation is the result. 
Now, society in India can only be 
compared to grog or toddy. It con- 
tains no variety of ingredients ; all go 
out adventurers, and from the start- 
ing-post of a trunk containing a suit 
of regimentals and some dozens of 
shirts, set out to scramble up the hill 
of fortune as best they may. Thecareer 
of each individual indeed is modified 
by differences of circumstance and 
character. Some ride in palanquins, 
smoke hookas, and die poor; others 
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are content to bestride a pony, to puff 
a cheroot, and in of time come 
home rich. Still, of those who spend, 
and those who save, money is the 
avowed object ; and of all motives for 
human exertion, money certainly is 
not the most lofty and ennobling. 
Then your Indian lives the greater 
art of his life entirely cut off from 

ks; and if not wholly excluded 
from the enjoyments of society, yet 
confined to the society of a narrow 
and unprofitable circle. 

Generally speaking, the whole li- 
terature of Europe is to him a blank. 
How the devil should a man, in a 
back station some thousand miles from 
the coast, think of books? Claret and 
Stilton cheese he gets in abundance— 
books he never sees—and soon ceases 
to care for. His eye is never bright~ 
ened by the radiance of Blackwood, nor 
darkened by the Cimmerian gloom of 
the long-eared contributors of Col- 
burn. In him the honoured name of 
Hogg raises but the idea of a pig. To 
him Delta is a dead letter. The fame 
of Odoherty has never reached him, 
and North and Tickler exist not in 
his memory or imagination. What a 
fearful blank in the soul of such a 
man yet remains to be filled up! 
What a multitude of faculties and 
sympathies slumber in his nature of 
which he is unconscious ! What thou- 
sands of bright, glowing, and beauti- 
ful existences does not his ignorance 
of this Magazine exclude from his 
vision! The soil of his spirit has run 
to rathe. The stubborn glebe of his 
understanding is unbroken by the 
share of cultivation; and what a 
world of ploughing, draining, and ma- 
nuring would be required to reclaim 
this intellectual Dartmoor, and “‘ de- 
racinate the savagery” by which it is 
encumbered and debased ! 

But on looking over the last page, 
we find we have not stated our argu- 
ments on this matter with our usual 
brevity and precision. What we 
meant to prove was, that society in 
India is necessarily vulgar, both as a 
whole and in reference to its compo- 
nent parts. We intended, in the first 
place, to establish, that the exclusive 
pursuit of wealth has a direct and in- 
variable tendency to vulgarize the 
mind. Then to shew, that Indians, 
from living in a country where respect 
is paid only to splendour of appear- 
ance, are naturally led to cherish an 
VoL. XXV,. 
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overweening partiality for display,— 
which display, in our European no- 
tions, is vulgar. In due course, we 
meant logically to exhibit, that Ori« 
entals, being in a great measure cut 
off, by the circumstances of their situ« 
ation, from the avenues of mental en- 
joyment, are generally led to derive 
their chief happiness from sensual in- 
dulgence,—to think and talk too much 
of tiffin and sangoree, and to obtrude 
somewhat more openly than necessary 
their partiality for mangos and cotton 
shirts ;—all these offences being de- 
cidedly vulgar, and unquestionable in- 
fringements on the canon of high 
breeding. It was then our intention 
to proceed—But we think it better, on 
the whole, to reserve the subject for a 
separate paper, “‘ On the state of So- 
ciety in India,” for which our readers 
will readily perceive that we.are fur 
nished with abundance of interesting 
materials. : 

In truth, we have been led into this 
train of reflection by the arrival of our 
author in India, which leads him to 
present us with a variety of sketches, 
vividly conceived, and graphically exe« 
cuted. He is invited to dine at the 
mess of an European regiment sta- 
tioned in Fort George. We give his 
description of the entertainment. In 
some respects it reminds us of the ce= 
lebrated Glasgow dinner in Cyril 
Thornton, and proves, that in all 
changes of scene and circumstance, the 
characteristics of vulgarity remain 
essentially the same. 


* Among other invitations to dinner, I 
received one from a shipmate, whose 
regiment, one of his Majesty’s, formed 
part ofthe garrison. It was what is call- 
ed a public day at the mess, when the 
members generally ask such of their 
friends as they please. My military read- 
er will excuse me, if I give a description 
of it for the amusement of my civil one. 

* T arrived about seven o’clock, just as 
the-drums were playing ‘ Roast Beef of 
Old England,’ the regular signal that din- 
ner is dishing. On my entrance, I found 
most of the officers and some guests as- 
sembled in the veranda, which extended 
along the front of the mess-room, some 
pacing up and down, and some lolling in 
chairs with their legs up against the pil- 
lars, trying to inhale the last puffs of the 
sea-breeze which had set in about three 
or four hours before. The guests were 
asked to take a glass of wine before din- 
ner, and _ was handed round. 
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Soon after, a fat portly native butler, with 
Jarge ear-rings, announced the dinner, 
which was spread on a table extending 
the whole length of a long room, from 
the ceiling of which depended a punkah. 
A good display of plate, presented by the 
House of Assembly of some West India 
island where the regiment had been sta- 
tioned, ornamented the board at which 
the company were not long in seating 
themselves. After the usual removes of 
fish and soup, appeared a tremendous turk- 
ey, which, to use a sailor’s expression, 
could easily have hoisted on board a full- 
sized Norfolk bird of the same species. 
Opposite to this by no means rara avis of 
a large dinner-party, (for an English club 
might just as well be without its parson, 
or a city feast without its turtle, as a pub- 
lic dinner in India without its turkey, ) 
stood its never-failing companion, a huge 
ham, in point of size as near a match to 
the bird as the European shops could 
supply. What the other dishes were I 
did not particularly notice ; but of this 
we may be pretty certain, that there was 
a tolerable sprinkling of curry and rice up 
and down the table. Each person was 
waited upon by his own servant, who 
stood behind his master’s chair; so that 
@ regular rear rank was formed for the 
exclusion of the external air; that which 
was exhaled by the lungs of the party and 
their betel-mouthed attendants being ban- 
died about from mouth to mouth by the 
vibrations of the punkah. The work of 
destruction was not long in commencing, 
and a tolerably brisk fire was kept up by 
the front rank sitting, with this difference 
from the field-day practice, that the rear 
rank, instead of joining in the fire, only 
supplied the front rank with ammunition. 
The conversation was much as usual at 
tables where there are nofemales. Amidst 
the clatter of knives and forks and plates 
would now and then be heard, ‘ Mootoo, 
take my plate for some turkey and ham’ 
-—‘ Bring me the curry and rice, Ram- 
sammy’—*‘ A glass of wine, Hopkins ??— 
* Will your friend join us ??—* Thompson, 
we won’t make a bridge of your nose’— 
* Colonel wants take a glass of wine with 
Master,’ &c. &c. The dinner passed off 
as dinners in general do, and I observed 
nothing particular, except that over the 
national dish of plum-pudding was emp- 
tied a bottle of cherry bounce. The cloth 
being removed, hookas made their appear- 


-ance behind the chairs of some of the 


party—some, I say, for not many officers 
can afford that expensive appendage, 
which, besides the cost of the chelum, the 


. compound smoked, requires an attendant 
_to itself. A squad of sergeants now en- 


tered with the orderly-books of their 
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companies for the inspection of ‘the offi- 
cers, which drew forth a few ‘D——n 
bores!’ in sotto voce, no doubt in allusion 
toa drill the next morning. The room be- 
ing cleared, and the bottles (among which 
Carbonel in hismagnum bonums stood con- 
spicuous) marshalled in their places, the 
president gave ‘ The Ladies,’ to which the 
band stationed in the veranda struck up 
‘Kiss my Lady.’ Then came ‘The King,” 
with the national anthem; *‘ The Duke 
of York and the Army’—Peace to his 
manes! Ifthe number of glasses of wine 
which have been swallowed to his health 
with hearty good-will, for the third of a 
century that he had been commander- 
in-chief, could have conferred that bless- 
ing, he would have lived as long as the 
king, who, in his constitutional capacity, 
never dies. —Then followed ‘ The Duke 
of Clarence and the Navy,’ with ‘ Rule, 
Britannia;’ ‘ The Honourable Company,’ 
tune, *‘ Money in both pockets ;’ ‘ Lord 
Wellesley ;’ ‘ Lord Clive;’ * Lord Lake 
and the Army in India;’ and so on, 
through the regular set toasts; when 
the president rose, and, with the. usual 
premisal of ‘ Off heel-taps, gentlemen,’ 
gave, as a bumper toast, ‘ General Baird 
and the heroes of Seringapatam.’ This 
was drunk standing, and in the three 
times three which followed, some sighs 
escaped to the memory of those of the 
regiment who had fallen on that occasion. 
Then were given some toasts compli- 
mentary to persons present. ‘ General 
and his Majesty’s regiment ;’ 
‘ Mr Malony, your good health.” Mr 
Malony’s health was re-echoed along the 
table, and Mr Malony bowed, and bow- 
ed. ‘* Admiral and the squadron 
in India.’ Lieut. of the Doris re- 
turned thanks, ‘ General and the 
Hon. Company’s regiment of Na- 
tive Infantry.” Major Yellowchaps ac- 
knowledged the compliment, and in re- 
turn gave ‘ General and his Ma- 
jesty’s regiment,’ on which the 
Lieut.-Colonel and officers bowed, and 
the band struck up the regimental air. 
The volleys of toasts being now ended, 
an independent fire was kept up along 
the table, in the momentary intervals of 
which might be heard the bubbling of the 
hooka, while the ‘ Pass the bottle’ of the 
president, ‘ More wine, Mr Vice,’ rose 
occasionally above the buz of conversa- 
tion, which consisted mostly of ‘ Jenkins 
of ours, and Tomkins of yours ;’ till the 
president, with a rap on the table, com- 
manding silence, begged to call on Cap- 
tain ——— for a song. The Captain, after 
a few hems, sung a good song in good 
style, and received the acknowledgments 
of the company by a general thumping 
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of fists on the table. Captain ——- 
then called on some one else for a song; 
and so it went on, song, health, and tune, 
through the evening, till those who could 
not sing, as well as those who could, were 
compelled to contribute their quota to 
the general amusement, either as the 
causes or the subjects of mirth. 

* About ten o’clock the Colonel, his 
guest, Major Yellowchaps, and some 
others, having retired, a few choice spi- 
rits closed in on the president, apparent- 
ly determined to keep it up; previously 
to which, however, sundry plates of olives, 
anchovy toast, and deviled biscuit, had 
disappeared ; and now the remains of the 
turkey made its appearance in the shape 
of a devil, to stir up a pretty hell in the 
already inflamed stomachs of the party. 
After this, in spite of the admonition of 
‘ No parish, gentlemen,’ fromthe pre- 
sident, who was bound to keep himself 
sober, regimental matters came under 
discussion ; so, seizing the opportunity 
of a squabble between the adjutant and 
a subaltern on the propriety of the latter 
being returned next for guard, I made my 
escape, but not without being followed 
by a volley of * Shabby fellow!’ * Milk- 
sop!’ * Cock-tail!’ &c. &c. to pass the 
night in a fever which two juglets of wa- 
ter would not allay, and to rise in the 
morning with a head throbbing like a 
‘steam-vessel, and a tongue not a little in 
need of the most essential article of the 
Indian toilet.” 


Our author soon quits the seat of 
Government for the interior, and fol- 
lows Lord Wellington through the 
brilliant campaign which terminated 
in the battle of Assaye. No event 
could have contributed to rivet more 
strongly on the minds of the natives 
the impression of European superiori- 
ty. It did more than the slaughter 
of tens of thousands by a force near- 
ly equal could have effected. It diffu- 
sed a sentiment of moral subjection 
throyghout the whole peninsula, and 
strengthened and consolidated the 
sway of the Indian government, by 
deepening the sources of its power. In 
the East, considering the vastness of 
the population against which we may 
eventually be called on to contend, a 
victory which inspires no general ter- 
ror of our arms is worth nothing. We 
have conquered only those who are 
left dead or bleeding on the field. 
But where, as at Assaye, a body of 
four thousand men, led and officered 
by Europeans, defeats an army nearly 
ten times its number, the effect is not 
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to be calculated by the amount of trea- 
sure captured or the extent of terri- 
pc d acquired. No. The results of 
such a victory are felt, not seen,—felt 
in the increased facility of future con- 
quests,—seen in the deeper deference 
and more tranquil obedience of the 
whole population of our Eastern ter- 
ritory. 

After this we have a detailed ac- 
count of the capture of the islands of 
Bourbon and Mauritius. He is then 
placed on the staff of Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty, and accompanies the ex- 
pedition to Java, of the whole pro- 
ceedings of which we are likewise fa- 
voured with a full and interesting 
narrative. Our worthy friend then 
returns to Madras ; and after a further 
sojourn of a year or two, very natu- 
rally becomes sick of the whole con- 
cern, and returns to England, we sine 
cerely trust with a liver of ordinary 
magnitude, and some lacks of ru- 
pees, safely lodged in the hands of 
Coutts or Drummond. Having visit- 
ed his family, and had recourse to the 
ordinary resources of an idle man, he 
speedily discovers that a life of indo- 
lence and inaction is not at all to his 
mind. In August a man may kill 
grouse in the Highlands ; in Septem- 
ber kiil partridges at home. He may 
hunt from October till May, and pass 
the rest of the year rather pleasantly 
in town. But this after all is but a 
dull routine for a man of spirit and 
enterprise like our autobiographer, and 
s0 a memorial was addressed to the 
Duke of York, expressive of a strong 
anxiety to serve with Lord Welling- 
ton. Officers were then in request, 
and no difficulties occurred to balk 
his wishes of their due accomplish- 
ment. Our Oriental adventurer lands 
at Lisbon a junior ensign and a ve- 
teran, gets a company of Portuguese, 
and afterwards acts as an engineer 
officer on sundry important occasions. 

We now get into Spain, and could 
not possibly do so in better or more 
amusing company. It is impossible to 
complain of any deficiency of anec- 
dote, or want of spirit in the narration 
of facts which fell within the imme- 
diate observation of our author. As 
a taste of his qualities, we give the 
following anecdote of Lord Welling- 
ton before Bayonne. 


** Our conjectures regarding this move- 
ment of the enemy’s posts were not idle, 
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and most of us supposed that the French 
had withdrawn into Bayonne, with the 
intention of attacking Sir Rowland Hill 
the next morning. Information was im- 
mediately sent off to head-quarters, and 
in the morning early, Lord Wellington 
came up. Previously to his arrival, how- 
ever, the report of some guns on the op- 
posite side of the Nive confirmed our 
suppositions. Lord Wellington having 
looked through his telescope for a short 
time, and made a few enquiries, exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Off to attack Hill, by G—!’ He 
immediately ordered the 4th division, and 
part of the 3d, to the bridge on the Nive, 
and galloped off to join Sir Rowland. 

“TI need not say how gloriously Sir 
Rowland Hill thrashed the French on 
this day, nor how well he and his brave 
division merited the eulogium of Lord 
Wellington, who, coming up just as the 
enemy was retreating in confusion from 
the last attack, is reported to have said, 
‘ Hill, the day is all your own!” 


The following is worth extracting 
for the anecdote with which it con- 
cludes. We are glad also to learn by 
it, that notwithstanding his Indian 
services, the intestinal functions of 
our spirited engineer were still per- 
formed with sufficient vigour, to en- 
able him to brave all the hardships of 
the Pyrenean campaign. The period 
referred to, is that immediately fol- 
lowing the battle of the Nive. 


** The whole of these five days’ opera- 
tions, during which the army was exposed 
to the weather, in the midst of a severe 
winter, was, of course, very distressing to 
the troops, For one or two nights it 
rained hard, and we had nothing but our 
cloaks and blankets to cover us. On 
these occasions we used to make large 
fires, round which we lay in a circle, with 
our feet to the flame, one person keeping 
watch to feed the fire, and to prevent our 
toes from being burnt. Here we felt the 
full value of brandy and tobacco, articles 
as necessary to a winter’s campaign as 
powder and ball. 

“ I was not a little surprised to find 
that I, a poor worn-out, half-livered In- 
dian, bore the lying out in the cold and 
wet better than most of your fresh-look- 
ing fellows who had never been out of 
England before. Now was the time to 
envy the comforts of the staff, who are 
seldom or never doomed to sleep in a bi- 
vouac. Though they may have a little 
hard riding during the day, they are pret- 
ty sure to have a good dinner, and tole- 
rable quarters for the night. They get 
the first and best of every thing ; in short, 
they enjoy the sweets (if such there be) 
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of the campaign. As to the general, no 
one can grudge him his comforts ; for it 
is enough for him to have his mind ha- 
rassed as it is, without his body having to 
undergo the hardships of war. My old 
commander, Sir Samuel Auchmuty, used 
to say, that Job wanted one more trial of 
his patience, and that was the command 
of an army. Not that this kind of re- 
sponsibility affected Lord Wellington 
much, If any thing went wrong, he vent- 
ed his spleen at once, and, it must be 
confessed, in no very measured terms; 
but, as far as regarded himself, there was 
an end of it. He had, what I have rarely 
seen in any one, the power of dismissing 
a subject from his mind whenever he 
chose; so that, in the most difficult si- 
tuations, he could converse on familiar 
topics; or, while ordinary minds were 
fretted to death, he could lie down and 
sleep soundly under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. A cavalry officer related to 
me, that he was sent express one night 
to Lord Wellington from a distant part 
of the army, with information of asudden 
movement of the enemy, which all sup- 
posed to be of great consequence. His 
Lordship received him in bed, heard the 
communication, asked a few questions, 
and, with the laconic observation of ‘ All’s 
right !’ fell back on his pillow, and re- 
sumed hisrepose ; leaving the officer, who, 
big with the important intelligence of 
which he was the bearer, had nearly kill- 
ed his horse in his haste, quietly to re- 
trace his steps, and to convey to the ge- 
neral who had sent him, this very satis- 
factory answer to his message.” 


On the whole, we like Twelve Years’ 
Military Adventure very much. The 
author is evidently a gentlemanly 
pleasant man, occasionally somewhat 
too broad in his humour, and given 
to the promulgation of jokes, the taste 
of which a fastidious and refined reader 
might consider questionable. To cure 
him of this—which is, in truth, his 
only defect—we recommend him to 
purchase a complete-set of this Maga- 
zine, from the number containing the 
Chaldee MS. downwards. Let him go 
through the whole regularly, without 
skipping either deaths and marriages, 
or the meteorological journal, and let 
him study the specimens of pure and 
Attic wit which every page will present 
to his observation. ‘This will purify 
his taste. He will rise every day from 
the perusal “ a wiser and a better 
man ;” and he may hope, as the result 
of his labours, to produce something 
more worthy of admiration than his 
buildings at Bangalore. 
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Moctes Ambrosianae, 
No. XLI. 


XPH A’EN ZYMIIOLIN KTAIKQN MNEPINIZSOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINOMOTAZEIN. 
Ze 
rHoc. ap Ath. 
[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “‘’T1s RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING FEOPLE, 
Not TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE. 
An excellent rule of the hearty old eock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.] 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Sceng I. 
Scene—The Snuggery.—NortTH—Tickter.—Time—Nine in the Evening. 


TICKLER. 

I paid a visit to-day, North, to a family which has something extraordinary 
in its constitution. 

NORTH. 

Ay? 

TICKLER. 

The lady of the house has been married four times, and the gentleman of 
the house four times; and as all the seven marriages have been productive, 
you may conjecture the general character of the interior. 

NORTH. 

What may be the population ? 

TICKLER. 

Not so immense as various. I should not think it exceeds a score, from 
what I saw and heard, but it is most diversified. 

NORTH. 

Patchwork. 

TICKLER. ; 

The lady’s first husband was a Cockney, and there are twins as like as peas, 
which is indeed the only description of which they are susceptible. Her 
second, of course, was an Irishman, to whom she bore a couple of semi-Ca- 
tholic cubs—both boys—bullet-headed, and with faces like—you have seen 
him, I believe—that of Burke, the murderer, with grim,‘ but not ferocious 
expression, decisive mouth, and determined eyes and brows, which, though 
rather agreeable over a glass, yet when frowning in an angry parle, or a throt- 
tling match, must have been far from pleasant. These ns youths are 
at present assistants to Dr Knox. Caroline then married a Highland clergy- 
man—very far north—and of that connexion the fruit was three heather-leg« 
ged animals, apparently of the female sex—hair not absolutely red, but foxey 
—fairnetickled cheeks—eyes of the colour of “ three times skimmed sky-blue” 
milk—papa’s buck teeth—what seems very unaccountable, hair-lipped all ; 
and, though their mamma asserted smilingly that they were fine growing girls, 
of such a set shape, that I venture to affirm, that for the two last years they 
have grown about as much as the leg of that table. They have, however, I 
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was given to understand, finished their education, and one of them had very 
nearly played us a tune on the piano. To her present lord and master, my 
friend, with whom I was in love a quarter of a century ago, has presented 
four productions, of which the one in flounced trowsers, with enormous feet 
and legs, is said to be a girl, and the three in fancy kilts—in compliment, I 
suppose, to the father of the other brood—boys, but so wishy-washy, that 
their sex seems problematical. 
NORTH. 
What is the total of the whole? 
TICKLER. 
Eleven—by that side of the house—in Cockneys, Irish, and Highlanders 
half- and-half—and in Lowlanders entire. 
NORTH. 
By the other side of the house? 
TICKLER. 

One Dutch girl born at the Cape—very round, and rather pretty—down- 
looking, and on the eve of ying eer tall and not inelegant creatures, 
seemingly Chinese, but in fact by the mother’s side Hindoos—and four mu- 
lattees, of which two, boys, would look well in livery, with a cockade in their 
hats as captain’s servants—and two, girls, would be producible on waggons 
in the rear of a marching regiment. It being a coarse day, the whole family 
were at home, sitting on chairs, and sofas, and stools, and the carpet, and what 
not; and I must say I never saw, North, a set of more contented creatures, 
or a richer scene of connubial felicity in all my life. 

NORTH. 

Rich ? 

TICKLER. 

Their income is under three hundred a-year, and at this hour they don’t 
owe twenty pounds. 

NORTH. 

You must bring the Captain, honest fellow, to the next Noctes. By the 
by, Tickler, we must rescind that resolution by which strangers are excluded 
from the Noctes. 

TICKLER. 

Let us wait till the Fiftieth Noctes—to speak grammatically, and then we 

shall celebrate a JuBiLee. 


NORTH. 

Be it so. The Noctes shall endure till all eternity ; and soon as the Mil- 

lennium comes, we shall bring down, by special retainer, Edward Irving. 
TICKLER. 

(Afier a long pause)—Come, North, none of your fits of absence. Where 
were you just now ? 

NORTH. 

Meditating on my many infirmities. 

TICKLER. 

Lay your hand on your heart, North, and tell me truly what is the sin that 
most easily besets you—while I keep a phrenological eye on your develope- 
ment. 

NORTH. 
Personal vanity. Night and day do I struggle against it—but all in vain— 
Tickler. J am an incorrigible puppy. 
. TICKLER. 
I cannot deny it. 
NORTH. 

My happiness is in the hands of my tailor. In a perfectly well cut coat and 
faultless pair of breeches, 1 am in heaven—a wrinkle on my pantaloons puts 
me into purgatory—and a 





TICKLER. 
Stop. Your language may get too strong. 
NORTH. 
Many a leading article have I stuck, by attempting it in tights that unduly 
con fined the play of muscle. Last year, Scaife and Willis raised the sale a 
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thousand, by a pair that were perfect, if ever there were a pair of perfect 

breeches in this sublunary world. j 
TICKLER. 

Yet you never were a handsome man, Kit—never /e Beau Sabreur. 
NORTH. 

That may be your opinion, sir ; but it was not that of the world during the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. My error never lay in thinking myself 
a fine animal—for that I certainly was—but in feeling inordinate pleasure and 

ride in the possession of those personal endowments, which, alas! proved 
atal to so many of the most amiable of the sex ; and in being too—— 
TICKLER. 

The last victim of disappointed passion had certainly white teeth—but she 
was a lady of a very dark complexion—her lips, either for ornament or use, 
were to my taste by far too thick. Surely, my dear North, her hair was 
strongly disposed to be woolly—and, in short, pardon me for saying it, she 
had the universal reputation of being positively, intus et in cute, a negress. 

NORTH. 

Pshaw ! But do you remember poor Alpina ? 

TICKLER. 


. 


An absolute Albino. 

NORTH. 

These, Tickler, were extreme tases—but, between the negress and the 
Albino, what infinite varieties of female loveliness had to lay their deaths at 
my door ! 

TICKLER. 
I much doubt if any one single woman ever ate half a pound of mutton the 
less per diem on your account, taking the average of her year’s dinners. 
NORTH. 
Would it were so! But, alas! my sleep is haunted by the ghosts of —— 
TICKLER. 

Never when you sleep in your easy-chair, North—else your face is an adept 
in falsehood—for then your features smile like those of a sleeping child durin 
the holidays. You are then the very beau édeal of a happy and a harmless ol 
gentleman. 


NORTH. 
What a leg, Tickler ! 
TICKLER. 
Which of the two do you allude to? 
NORTH. 
This one—the right one—the one with the calf. 
TICKLER. 


Well—I confess I prefer the other—it is so slim—nay, so elegant in tights. 
But you must have had your advantage in having legs of such opposite cha- 
racters ; while to virgins, with downcast eyes, you had gently to put forth the 
leg that, ever since I knew it, looked all ankle from instep to kuee-pan, an in- 
nocent-looking leg that would not harm a fly—to widows, with less timor- 
ous eyes, you could, at the same moment, exhibit the leg that, ever since 
I knew it, looked all calf—a dangerous leg that could trample a dragon—and 
thus you might bring down your bird, right and left. 

NORT H. 

No more impertinence, if you please, Tim. I know no purer—no higher 
pleasure, than to sit in full fig before a large mirror, and admire myself—m 
person—my body—the outer man of Christopher North. From an hour’s suc 
contemplation, I always feel that I rise up a better—a wiser—a happier man. 

TICKLER. 

No wonder. 

NORTH. 

Never surely was there a countenance that so me gd united in its every 
feature the expression of moral goodness and that of intellectual grandeur. 
But perhaps my person is even more 

TICKLER. 

A mere atomy. I wonder you are not afraid to sleep by yourself ; you must 

be so like a skeleton in a shroud. 1 
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NORTH. 
All living creatures, Tickler, derive their chief happiness from self-admira- 
tion. Nota more complete coxcomb than a toad. He is willing to confess 
that he nay be rather yellowish—rather tawny or so about the gills ; but then 
what an eye in his head—so full of the fire of genius! It is not possible to 
took at a rat for five minutes sitting by himself on a dunghill, without being 
convinced that he esteems his tail one of the most captivating productions of 
animated nature. A pug-dog would never twist his tail so over one side of his 
rump, did he not live under the blessed delusion of knowing himself to be a 
million times more beautiful than any of Adonis’ darlings that used to lick the 
hands of Venus. No degree of dumpiness in women is incompatible with a 
belief in a good figure. 
TICKLER. 


Oh! North! North! There are some truly ugly women in Edinburgh ! 
NORTH. 

There are indeed, Tickler. Strong, bony, flat, men-like women, who walk 
fast and firm ; look you hard in the face, God knows why, while the forehead 
immediately above their eyebrows is puckered up into a knot of wrinkles ; 
their mouths unconsciously wide open—— 

TICKLER. 

While all intent in scrutinising the object of their search, they totally forget 
all the rest of the external world, and run themselves, back front foremost, 
perhaps against some unlucky baker with a board of loaves on his head, 
which all tumble into the kennel. 

TICKLER 

Why, there may perhaps be some little excuse for the ugly devils, when 
fascinated by such a rattlesnake as Christopher North ; but what the deuce do 
they see in an ordinary-looking man, of six feet four, like me, or what the deuce 
do they want with me at my time of life? I declare, North, that the very 
next time one of those great grey-eyed glowering gawkies opens her mouth at 
me in Prince’s Street, and selects me from all the mighty multitude of man- 
kind, for ocular inspection, I will demand a public explanation, perhaps apo- 
logy ; or, should the day be warm, offer to strip on the spot, provided she will 
do the same, on condition, after a mutual lecture on comparative anatomy, of 
my ever after being suffered to pass by her and all her female relatives, with- 
out farther scrutiny. 

_NORTH. 
They positively have not the manners of modest women. 
TICKLER. 
Nor the minds of modest women. 
NORTH. 

You never see any thing of the kind in the strangers within our gates—in 
the Englishwomen who honour, by their fair and sweet presence, our metro- 
a They walk along with soft and gentle, but not unobservant eyes, like 

ies, and I love them all, for they are all loveable, whereas—— 

TICKLER. 

Come, Kit, don’t let us two sour old cynics be too severe on our country- 

women, for they make excellent wives and mothers. 
NORTH. 


So I am told. Wives and mothers! Alas! Tickler! our silent homes! 
TICKLER. ° 

Replenish. That last jug was most illustrious. I wish James were here. 
NORTH. 


Hush! hark! It must be he! and yet ’tis not just the pastoral tread either 
of the Bard of Benger. ‘“ Alike, but oh! how different !’ 
TICKLER. 
“* His very step has music in’t as he comes up the stair !” 
SHEPHERD, (bursting in with a bang.) 
Huazaw! huzzaw! huzzaw ! 
NORTH. 
God bless you, James ; your paw, my dear Sus. 
SHEPHERD. 
Fresh frae the Forest, in three hours-—— 
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TICKLER. 
What? thirty-six miles? 
NORTH. 
So it is true that you have purchased the famous American trotter ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Nae trotters like my ain trotters! I’ve won my bate, sirs. 
NORTH. 
Bet ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Ay,—a bate,—a bate o’ twenty guineas. 
TICKLER. 
What the deuce have you got on your feet, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 


Skites. I’ve skited frae St Mary’s Loch to the Canawl Basin in fowre mi< 

nouts and a half within the three hours, without turnin’ a hair. 
TICKLER. 

Do keep a little further off, James, for your face has waxed intolerably hot, 

and I perceive that you have raised the thermometer a dozen degrees. 
(SHEPHERD, flinging a purse of gold on the table.) 

It'll require a gae strang thaw to melt that, chiels ; sae tak your change out 
o’ that, as Joseph says, cither in champaigne, or yill, or porter, or Burgundy, 
or cedar, or Glenlivet, just whatsomever you like best to drink and devoor ; 
and we shanna be long without supper, for in comin’ along the trans I shoot 
ed to Tappytourie forthwith to oan in samples o’ all the several eatables and 
drinkables in Picardy. I’m desperate hungry. Lowse my skites, Tickler. . 

(TICKLER succumbs to unthong the SHEPHERD'S skates.) 
TICKLER. 
What an instep ! 
SHEPHERD. 

Ay, nane o’ your plain soles that gang shiffle.shaffling amang the chuckys 
stanes assassinatin’ a’ the insects ; but a foot arched like Apollo’s bow when he 
shot the Python—heel, of a firm and decided, but unobtrusive character—and 
taes, ilka ane a thocht larger than the ither, like a family o’ childer, or a 
flight o’ steps leading up to the pillared portico o’ a Grecian temple. 

(Enter Signor Amprosio Susurrans with 11 below his arm.) 
SHEPHERD. 

That’s richt—O but Greeny has a gran’ le! A mouthfu’ o’ Millbank 
pei comes amiss. Oh! but it’s potent! Corning.) I wuss it be na ile o’ 
vitrol. 

NORTH. 

James, enlighten our weak minds. 

SHEPHERD. 

An English bagman, you see,—he’s unco fond o’ poetry and the picturesque, 
a traveller in the soft line—paid me a visit the day just at denner-time, in a 
yellow gig, drawn by a chestnut blude meer ; and after we had discussed the 
comparative merits 0 my poems and Lord Byron’s, and Sir Walter’s, he rather 
attributin’ to me, a’ things considered, the superiority over baith ; it’s no im- 
possible that my freen got rather fuddled a wee, for, after rousin’ his meer to 
the skies, as if she were fit for Castor himsell to ride upon up and doun the 
blue lift, frae less to mair he offered to trot her in the gig into Embro, against 
me on the best horse in a’ my stable, and gie me a half hour’s start before 
puttin’ her into the shafts ; when, my birses being up, faith I challenged him, 
on the same condition, to rin him intil Embro’ on shank’s naiggie. 

NORTH. 

What! biped against quadruped ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Just. The cretur, as sune as he came to the clear understandin’ o’ my mean- 
in’, gied ane o’ these but creenklin’ cackles o’ a Cockney lauch, that can only 
be forgiven by a Christian when his soul is saften’d by the sunny hush o’ a 
Sabbath morning. 

NORTH. 

Forgotten perhaps, James, but not forgiven. 
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SHEPHERD. 

The bate was committed to black and white ; and then on wi’ my skites, 
and awa’ like a reindeer. 

TICKLER. 
What? down the Yarrow to Selkirk—then up the Tweed. 
SHEPHERD. 

Na—na! naething like keepin’ the high road for safety in a skiting-match. 
There it was—noo stretchin’ straught afore me, noo serpenteezin’ like a great 
congor eel, and noo amaist coilin’ itself up like a sleepin’ adder ; but whether 
straught or crooked or circlin’, ayont a’ imagination sliddery, sliddery ! 

TICKLER. 

Confound me—if I knew that we had frost. 

SHEPHERD. 

That comes o’ trustin’ till a barometer to tell you when things hae come to 
the freezin’ pint. Frost! The ice is fourteen feet thick in the Loch—and 
though you hae nae frost about Embro’ like our frost in the Forest, yet I 
wadna advise you, Mr Tickler, to put your tongue on the airn-rim o’ a cart 
or cotch-whee 

NORTH. 

I remember, James, being beguiled—sixty-four years ago!—by a pretty 
little, light-haired, blue-eyed lassie, one starry night of black frost, just to 
touch a cart-wheel for one moment with the tip of my tongue. 

SHEPHERD. 

What a gowmeril ! 

NORTH. 

And the bonny May had to run all the way to the manse for a jug of hot 
water to relieve me from that bondage. 

SHEPHERD. 
You had a gude excuse, sir, for gi’en the cutty a gude kissin’. 
NORTH. 
How fragments of one’s past existence come suddenly flashing back upon— 
SHEPHERD. 

Hoo I snuved alang the snaw! Like a verra curlin’ stane, when a dizzen 
besoms are soopin’ the ice afore it, and the granite gangs groanin’ gloriously 
alang, as if instinct wi’ spirit, and the water-kelpie below strives in vain to 
keep up wi’ the straight-forrit planet, still accompanied as it spins wi’ a sort 
o’ spray, like the shiverin’ atoms of diamonds, and wi’ a noise to which the 
hills far and near respond, like a water-quake—the verra ice itself seemin’ at 
times to sink and swell, just as if the loch were a great wide glitterin’ tin- 
plate, beaten out by that cunnin’ whitesmith, Wunter,—and—— 

TICKLER. 

And every mouth, in spite of frost, thaws to the thought of corned beef and 
greens. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo I snuved alang! Some colleys keepit geyan weel up wi’ me as far’s 
Traquair manse—but ere I crossed the Tweed my canine tail had drapped 
quite away, and I had but the company of a couple of crows to Peebles. 

NORTH. 

Did you dine on the road, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Didn’t I tell you I had dined before I set off? I ettled at a cauker at Eddle- 
stone—but in vain attempted to moderate my velocity as I neared the village, 
and had merely time to fling a look to my worthy friend the minister, as I 
flew by that tree-hidden manse and its rill-divided garden, beautiful alike in 
dew and in cranreuch ! 

TICKLER. 

Helpless as Mazeppa ! 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s far worse to be ridden aff wi’ by ane’s ain sowle than by the wildest o' 
the desert loon. 

NORTH. 
At this moment, the soul seems running away with the body,—at that, the 
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body is off with the soul. Spirit and matter are playing at fast and loose with 
each other—and at full speed, you get sceptical as Spinoza. 
SHEPHERD. 

Sometimes the ruts are for miles thegither regular as rail-roads—and your 
skite gets fitted intil a groove, sae thatsyou can haud out aneo’ your legs like an 
opera dancer playin’ a peeryette ; and on the ither glint by, to the astonishment 
o toll-keepers, who at first suspect you to be on horseback—then that you 
may be a bird—and feenally that you must be a ghost. 

TICKLER. 

Did you upset any carriages, James? 

SHEPHERD. 

Nane that I recollect—I saw severals—but whether they were coming or 
going—in motion or at rest, it is not for me to say—but they, and the hills, and 
woods, and clouds, seemed a’ to be floatin’ awa’ thegither in the direction o’ 
the mountains at the head o’ Clydesdale. 

TICKLER. 

And where all this while was the bagman ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Wanderin’, nae doubt; a’ afoam, leagues ahint ; for the chesnut meer was 
weel cauked, and she ance won a king’s plate at Doncaster. You may hae 
seen, Mr North, a cloud-giant on a stormy day striding alang the sky, coverin’ 
a parish wi’ ilka stretch o’ his spawl, and pausin’, aiblins, to tak’ his breath now 
and then at the meetin’ o’ twa counties—if sae, you hae seen an image o’ me—- 
only he was in the heavens and I on the yerth—he an unsubstantial phan- 
tom, and I twal stane wecht—he silent and sullen in-his flight, I musical 
and merry in mine—— 

TICKLER. 
But on what principle came you to stop, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Luckily the Pentland Hills came to my succour. By means of one of their 
ridges I got gradually rid of a portion of my velocity—subdued down into 
about seven miles an hour, which rate got gradually diminished to about four ; 
and here I am, gentlemen, after having made a narrow escape from a stumble, 
that in York Place threatened to set me off again down Leith Walk, in which 
case I must have gone on to Portobello or Musselburgh. 

NORTH. 
Well, if I did not know you, my dear James, to be a matter-of-fact man, I - 
should absolutely begin to entertain some doubts of your veracity. 
SHEPHERD. 
What the deevil’s that hingin’ frae the roof? 
NORTH. 
Why, the chandelier. 
SHEPHERD. 
The shandleer? It’s a cage, wi’ an outlandish bird in’t. A pawrot, I dee 
clare! Pretty poll! Pretty poll! Pretty poll! 
PARROT. 
Go to the devil and shake yourself. 
SHEPHERD. 

Heaven preserve us!—heard you ever the likes o’ that ?>—A bird cursin’! 
What sort o’ an education must the cretur hae had? Poor beast, do you ken 
what you're sayin’ ? 

PARROT. 
Much cry and little wool, as the devil said when he was shearing the Hog! 
SHEPHERD. 
You're gettin’ personal, sir, or madam, for I dinna pretend to ken your sex. 
NORTH. 

That every body does, Jatnes, who has any thing to do with Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

SHEPHERD. ; 

True enough, sir. If it wad but keep a gude tongue in its head—it’s really 
a bonny cretur. What plummage! What'll you hae, Polly, for sooper ? 
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Molly put the kettle on, 
Molly put the kettle on, 
Molly put the kettle on, 
And I shall have some punch. 
SHEPHERD. 
That's fearsome—Yet, whisht ! What ither vice was that speakin’? A gruff 
vice. There again! whisht ! 
VOICE. 
The devil he came to our town, 
And rode away wi’ the exciseman ! 
SHEPHERD. 
This room’s no canny. I’m aff. (rising to go.) Mercy me! A raven hop- 
in’ aneath the sideboard! Look at him, how he turns his great big broad 
ead to the ae side, and keeps regardin’ me wi’ an evil eye! Satan! 


NORTH. 
My familiar, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
Whence cam he ? 
NORTH. 
Qne gloomy night I heard him croaking in the garden. 
SHEPHERD. 


“You did wrang, sir,—it was rash to let him in ; wha ever heard o’ a real ra< 
ven in a suburban garden ? It’s some demon pretendin’ to be a raven. Only 
look at him wi’ the silver ladle in his bill. Noo, he draps it, and is ruggin’ 
at the Turkey t, as if he were collecktin’ lining for his nest. Let alane 
the carpet, you ugly villain. 

RAVEN. 
The devil would a wooin’ go—ho—ho ! the wooin’, ho! 
SHEPHERD. 
Ay—ay—you hear how it is, gentlemen—“ Love is a’ the theme” —— 


RAVEN. 
To woo his bonny lassie when the kye come hame ! 
SHEPHERD. 
Satan singin’ ane o’ my sangs! Frae this hour I forswear poetry. 
VOICE. 
O love—love—love, 
Love's like a dizziness. 
SHEPHERD. 
What ! another voice? 
TICKLER. 
James—James—he’s on your shoulder.— 
SHEPHERD. (starting up in great emotion.) 
‘Wha’s on my shouther ? 


Only Matthew. 
SHEPHERD. 


Puir bit bonny burdie! What! you're a Stirling, are you? a 
ick and dab awa there at the hair in my lug. Yet I wad rather see you 
in’ and flutterin’ in and out o’ a bit hole aneath a wall-flower high up on 
some auld and ruined castle standin’ by itsell among the wood 
RAVEN. ; 
O love—love—love, 
Love’s like a dizziness. 
SHEPHERD. 
Rax me ower the poker, Mr North—or lend *me your crutch, that I may 
brain sooty. 


NORTH. 


STARLING. 
It wunie let a puir bodie 
Gang about his bissiness. 
PARROT. 
Fie, whigs, awa’—fie, whigs, awa.’ 
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SHEPHERD. 

Na—the bird does na want sense. 

RAVEN. 
The deil sat girnin’ in a neuk, 
Riving sticks to roast the Duke, 
SHEPHERD. 
Oh ho! you are fond of picking up Jacobite relics. 
RAVEN. 
Ho! blood—blood—blood—blood—blood ! 
SHEPHERD. 
What do you mean, you sinner ? 
RAVEN. 

Burke him—Burke him—Burke him. Ho—Ho—Ho—blood—blool— 
blood ! 

BRONTE. 

Bow—wow—wow.—Bow—wow—wow.—Bow—wow—wow. 

SHEPHERD. 

A complete aviary, Mr North. Weel, that’s a sight worth lookin’ at. Bronte 
lying on the rug—never perceivin’ that it’s on the tap o’ a worsted teegger=a 
raven, either real or pretended, amusin’ himsell wi’ ruggin’ at the dog’s toosey 
tail—the pawret, wha maun hae opened the door o’ his cage himsell, sittin’ on 
Bronte’s shouther—and the stirling, Matthew, hiding himsell ahint his head— 
no less than four irrational creturs, as they are called, on the rug—each wi’ a 
natur o’ its ain—and then again four rational creturs, as they are called, sit« 
ting round them on chairs—each wi’ his specific character too—and the aught 
makin’ ariaggregate—or whole—of parts not unharmoniously combined. 

NORTH. 
Why, James, there are but three of the rationals. 
SHEPHERD. 
I find I was counting mysell twice over. 
TICKLER. 

Now be persuaded, my dear Shepherd, before supper is brought ben, to tak 
a warm bath, and then rig yourself out in your Sunday suit of black, which 
Mr Ambrose keeps sweet for you in his own drawer, bestrewed with sprigs of 
thyme, whose scent fadeth not for a century. 

SHEPHERD. 
Faith, I think I shall tak a plouter. 
(Sueruerp retires into the marble bath adjoining the Snuggery. The 
hot water is let on with a mighty noise.) 
NORTH. 
Do you want the flesh-brushes, James ? 
SHEPHERD, (from within.) 

I wish I had some female slaves, wi’ wooden swurds, to scrape me wi’, like 
the Shah o’ Persia. 

TICKLER- 

Are you in, James? 

SHEPHERD. 

Harken !——(A sullen plunge is heard as of a huge stone into the deep- down 

waters of a draw. well.) 
NoRTH, (looking at his watch.) 

Two minutes have elapsed. I hope, Tickler, nothing apoplectical has oc« 
curred. 


SHEPHERD. 
Blow—o—wo—ho—wro ! 
TICKLER. 
Why, James, 
“¢ You are gargling Italian half-way down your throat.” 
NORTH. 


What temperature, James ? 
SH EPHERD. 
Nearly up at egg-boiling. But you had better, sirs, be makin’ anither jug 
—for that ane was geyan sair dune afore I left you—and I maun hae a glass of 
7 
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het and het as sune as I come out, to prevent me takin’ the cauld. I hope 
there’s nae current o’ air in the room. Wha’s this that bled himsell to death 
in a bath? Was na’t Seneca ? 


NORTH. 
James, who is the best female poet of the age ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Female what ? 
TICKLER. 
Poet. 
- SHEPHERD. 


Mrs John Biley. In her plays on the passions, she has a’ the vigour o’ a 
man, and a’ the delicacy 0’ a woman. And oh, sirs! but her lyrics are gems, 
and she wears them gracefully, like diamond-draps danglin’ frae the ears 0’ 
Melpomene. The very warst play she ever wrote is better than the best o’ ony 
ither body’s that hasna kickt the bucket. 

NORTH. 

Yet they won’t act, James. 

SHEPHERD. : 

They wull ack. Count Bosil’ll ack—and De Montford’ll ack—and Con- 
stantine’ll ack—and they'll a’ ack. 

TICKLER. 

Miss Mitford, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m just verra fond o’ that lassie—Mitford. She has an ee like a hawk’s, that 
misses naething, however far aff—and yet like a dove’s, that sees only 
what is nearest and dearest, and round about the hame-circie o’ its central 
nest. I’m just’excessive fond o’ Miss Mitford. 

' TICKLER. 

Fond is not the right word, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

It is the richt word, Timothy—either in the het bath or out o’t. I’m 
fond o’ a’ gude female writers. They’re a’ bonnie—and every passage they 
write carries, as it ought to do, their feminitye ala wi it. The young gen- 
tlemen o’ England should be ashamed o’ theirsell§ for letting her name be 
Mitford. They should marry her whether she wull or no—for she would 
=— a useful and agreeable wife. That’s the best creetishisin on her 
warks. 


TICKLER. 
L. E. L.? 
SHEPHERD. 
A delightfu’ cretur. 
TICKLER. 
Mrs Hemans? 
SHEPHERD. 


Haud your tongue, ye sinner. I see your drift now—suggestin’ to my ima- 
gination a’ the flower o’ the female genius o’ the Three Kingdoms. What? 
you are for drawin’ a pectur o’ me as Apollo in the het bath surrounded wi’ 
the Muses? That would be a fine subject for Etty. 

NORTH. 

Isn’t his Judith and Holofernes, my dear shepherd, a noble, a majestic pers 

formance? ; 
SHEPHERD. 

Yon’s colourin’! Judith’s richt leg’s as flesh-like as my ain noo lyin’ on the 

rim o’ the bath, and amaist as muscular. 
TICKLER. 

Not so hairy though, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s worse. You think you hear the heroine’s prayer or invocation. The 
energy in that bonnie fair straught arm comes direct frae heaven. That swurd 
is not for a murder, but for a sacrifice. In those upraised eyes methinks I see 
reluctance to shed blood giving way to the holy resolve to set her country free 
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frae the oppressor. Her face is somewhat pale—for Judith in her widow- 
hood, amang the shades o’ her rural retirement, was a lover o” pensive peace ; 
but her dead husband’s spirit stood before her in a dream, and inspired her to 

0 to the camp before the city, and by one great and dreadfu’ deed to render 

er name immortal in national sang. What matronly majesty in that swell- 
ing bosom, which the enamoured giant was not suffered with one touch to 
profane! Pure as stern she stands amid the golden cups drained by that War- 
rior-wassailer—in another moment to “ be red, but not with wine ;” when, 
like lightning descending from heaven, that sword shall smite him in his sleep 
through the spouting spine—and methinks I see, at morning dawn, the fires 
o’ liberty sun-kindled, and glintin’ gloriously on all the city towers. 

NORTH. 

Bravo! James. 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m geyan weel sodden noo, and I think I’ll come out. Ring the bell, sir, 
for my black claes. 

NORTH. 
5 I have been toasting your shirt, James, at the fire.—Will you come out 
or it? 
SHEPHERD. 

Fling’t in at the door. Thank you, sir. Ho! here’s the claes, I declare, 
hingin’ on the tenters. Is that sooper comin’ in? Noo, I’m rubbed down—ae 
stockin’ on—anither—noo, the flannen drawers—and noo, the breeks.—Oh! 
but that turkey has a gran’ smell! Mr Aumrose, ma slippers! Noo for’t. 

(The SuerHern re-appears, in full subles, blooming like a rose.) 
NORTH. 

Come away, my dear Shepherd. Is he not, Tickler, like a black eagle that 
has renewed his youth ? 

(They take their seats at the Supper-Table—Mulligatawny—Roasted 
Turkey—Fillet of Veal—Soles —A Pie—and the Cold Round—Pota- 
toes—Oysters, &c. &e. &e. &e. &e.) 

‘ NORTH. 

The turkey is not al one, James, and after a thirty-six miles run, I think 
you had better take it orfyour plate. 

SHEPHERD. ; 

Na, na, sir. Just set the ashet afore me—tak you the fillet—gie Tickler 
the pie—and noo, let us hae some discourse about the fine airts. 

TICKLER. 

The Opposition is strong this season—re-inforced by Etty, Linton, and 

Martin. : 
NORTH. 

But how came you, James, to see the Judith, having only arrived within 
the hour in Edinburgh. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ask no questions, and you'll hear tell no lies. I hae seen her, as my de- 
scription pruves. As to the Deluge, yon picture’s at first altogether incompre- 
hensible. But the langer you glower at it, the mair and mair intelligible does 
a’ the confusion become, and you begin to feel that you’re looking on some 
dreadfu’ disaster. Phantoms, like the taps o’ mountains, grow distincter in 
the gloom, and the gloom itsell, that at first seemed clud, is noo seen to be wae 
ter. What you thocht to be snawy rocks, become sea-like waves, and shud- 
derin’, you cry out, wi’ a stifled vice, “‘ Lord preserve us, if that’s no the De- 
luge!”—Mr ‘liickler, dinna blaw the froth o’ your porter in my face. 

TICKLER. 

Beg your pardon, James—Perge. 

SHEPHERD. ¢ ; 

But whare’s a’ the folk? That canna be them—that huddle o’ specks like 
flocks o’ sheep driven to and fro by the tempests! It is! The demented sur- 
vivors o’ the human race a’ gathered together on ledges o’ rocks, up, up, up, ae 
ledge aboon anither, a’ frowning o’er the brink o’ Eternity. That's even waur 
than the decks o’ a veshel in shipwreck. Gang nearer the pictur—and there 
thousans on thousans o’ folk broken out o’ Bedlam a’ mad !—and nae wonder, 
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—for yon’s a fearsome moon, a’ drenched in blood, in conjunction wi’ a fiery 
comet, and there’s lichtenin’ too splinterin’ the crags till they topple doon on 
the raging multitude o’ men and women mixed wi’ horses and elephants, and 
lions roarin” in their fear—antediluvian lions, far far bigger than the biggest 
that ever since fought in a Roman amphitheatre, or are at this moment lying 
with their mouths atween their paws in the sands o’ Africa. 

TICKLER. 

Why, James, you are not unlike a lion yourself just now growling over the 
carcass of a young buffalo. Shall I ring for another turkey ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Mind your ain pie, sir. Here's to you—What yill! Berwick is the best of 
brewers in Britain. 

NORTH. 

Linton’s “ Return of a Victorious Armament” is splendid ; but it is pure 
imagination. His architecture is not to my eye Grecian. It is too lofty and 
too i t. 

TICKLER. 

But what a glorious dream, North! And the triumphal pageant glides mae 
jestically along, beneath those aerial pillars, and piles, and domes, and temples, 
and pure celestial clime—fit dwelling for heroes and demigods. 

SHEPHERD. 
Mind your pie, sir, and dinna imitate me in speakin’ as weel as in eatin’. 
TICKLER. 
*Tis a noble ambition, James, to emulate your excellence in either. 
SHEPHERD. 
But then, sir, your natural capacity is greater for the ane than the ither. 
NORTH. 
But what think you, James, of our own artists this year ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Just very muckle. But let us no particulareeze, for fear o’ gien offence, or 
doin’ injustice to men o’ genius. Baith Institutions are capital ; and if you 
were gude for ony thing, you would write an article o’ thirty pages on them, 
when you would hae scope—— 

NORTH. 
Perhaps I may, for next Number. Meanwhile, shall we clear decks ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Did you ever see sic a preparation o’ a skeleton o’ a turkey ? We maun send 

it to the College Museum, to staun in a glass case aside Burke's. 
NORTH. 

be did you think, James, of the proceedings of these two Irish gentle. 

men 
SHEPHFRD. 

That they were too monotonous to impress the imagination. First ae drunk 
auld wife, and then anither drunk auld wife—and then a third drunk auld wife 
—and then a drunk auld or sick man or twa. The confession got unco mono 
tonous—the Lights and Shadows o’ Scottish Death want relief—though, to 
be sure, poor Pe: Paterson, that Unfortunate, broke in a little on the uni« 
formity ; and sae did Daft Jamie ; for whilk last murder, without ony impiety, 
ane may venture to say, the Devil is at this moment ruggin’ that Burke out o° 
hell fire wi’ a three-prong’d fork, and then in wi’ him again, through the ribs 
—and then stirring up the coals wi’ that eternal poker—and then wi’ the great 
bellows blawin’ up the furnace, till, like an Etna, or Mount Vesuvius, it vo-« 
mits the murderer out again far ower into the very middle o’ the floor o’ the 
infernal regions. 


Whisht—whisht—James ! 


TICKLER. 


SHEPHERD. 

Nae system o’ divinity shuts mortal mouths against such enormous mon- 
sters. am but a worm. Weare all worms. But we crawl in the licht o’ 
heaven ; and God has given us voices to be lifted up from the dust, when hore 
rid guilt loosens our tongues ; and the moral sense, roused by religion, then 
denounces, without misgivings, the curse o’ heaven on the hell-doom’d soul o’ 
the Atheistic murderer. What forbids ? 
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NORTH. 

Base blind superstition, in the crimes of the creature forgetful of the laws of 
the Creator. Nothing else. 

SHEPHERD. 

Was he penitent? If sae, I abhor my words. 

NORTH. 

Impenitent as a snake—remorseless as a tiger. I studied, in his cell, his 

hard, cruel eyes, from whose lids had never dropped the tear 

‘* That sacred pity had engender’d”— 
his hardened lips, which ruth never touched nor moved from their cunning 
compression—his voice rather soft and calm, but steeped‘in hypocrisy and de-« 
ceit—his collected and guarded demeanour, full of danger and guile—all, all 
betrayed, as he lay in his shackles, the cool, calculating, callous, and une 
relenting villain. As the day of execution drew near, his anxiety was 
eften—I am told by those who saw him, and marked him well—mania 
fest in his dim or darkened countenance—for the felon’s throat felt in 
imagination the suffocating halter ; but when that dream passed off, he would 
smile—nay laugh—and inly exult in his series of murders, so long success< 
fully perpetrated—and the bodies of the slaughtered still carried to a ready 
market—prompt payment without discount—eight or ten pounds for a corpse, 
and whisky cheap !—so that murderers, and those about to be murdered, 
might all get speedily fuddled, and drunk together—and then the hand on the 
mouth oud throat—a few gasps and convulsions—and then corpse after corpse 
huddled in among straw, or beneath chaff-beds, or into herring-barrels—then 
into tea-chests—and off to the most unsuspicious and generous of surgeons that 
ever gave a bounty on the dead for the benefit of the living. 
SHEPHERD. 
Was he a strong fallow, Burke? 
NORTH. 

No, a neat little man of about five feet five, well proportioned, especially in 
his legs and thighs—round-bodied, but narrow-chested—arms rather thin— 
small wrists, and a moderate-sized hand—no mass of muscle any where about 
his limbs or frame—but vigorously necked—with hard forehead and cheeke 
bones—a very active, but not a powerful man—and intended by nature for a 
dancing-master. Indeed he danced well—excelling in the Irish jig—and when 
working about Peebles and Inverleithen he was very fond of that recreation. In 
that neighbourhood he was reckoned a good specimen of the Irish character— 
not quarrelsome—expert with the spade—and a pleasant enough companion 
over a jug of toddy. Nothing repulsive about him, to ordinary observers at 
least—and certainly not deficient in intelligence. But he “ had that within 
which passeth shew”—“ there was a laughing devil in his eye,” James—and - 
in his cell he applied in my hearing over and over again the words ‘“‘ humane 
man,” to those who had visited him, laying the emphasis on humane, with a 
hypocritical tone, as I thought, that shewed he had not attached its approprie 
ate meaning to the word, but used it by rote like a parrot— 

SHEPHERD. 

Safe us! what like was Hare ? 

NORTH. 

The most brutal man ever subjected to my sight—and at first look seeme 
ingly an idiot. His dull, dead, blackish eyes, wide apart, one rather higher 
up than the other, his large, thick, or rather coamee Taper mouth—his high, 
broad cheek-bones, and sunken cheeks, each of which when he ap ne My 2.09 
he did often—collapsed into a perpendicular hollow, shooting up g astlily from 
chin to cheek-bone—all steeped in a sullenness and squalor not born of the 
jail, but native to the almost deformed face of the leering miscreant—inspi- . 
red not fear, for the aspect was scarcely ferocious, but disgust and abhorrence 
—so utterly loathsome was the whole look of the reptile! He did not look so 
much like a murderer as a resurrectionist—a brute that would grope in the 
grave for the dead rather than stifle the living—though, to be sure, that re« 
quired about an equal degree of the same kind of courage as stifling old drunk 
women, and bedridden old men, and helpless idiots—for Daft Jamie was a 
weak creature in body, and though he might in sore affright have tumbled 
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himself and his murderer off the bed upon the floor, was incapable of making 
any effort deserving the name of resistance. 
SHEPHERD. - 
Was he no sorry and ashamed, at least, for what he had dune? 


NORTH. 

No more than if he had killed so many rabbits. He was ready to laugh, and 
leer, and claw his elbow, at every question put to him which he did not com- 
prehend, or in which he thought he heard something funny ; his sleep, he 
said, was always sound, and that he “ never dreamed none ;” he was much 
tickled by the question, ‘‘ Did he believe in ghosts?” or “‘ Did he ever see any 
in the dark?” and gobbled out, grinning all the while a brutal laugh, an un- 
couth expression of contempt for such foolery—and then muttering “‘ thank 
God”—words he used more than once—callously, and sullenly, and vacantly 
as to their meaning, he thought—“ that he had done nought to be afeared for ;” 
his dialect being to our ears a sort of slovenly mixture of the “‘ lower than the 
lowest” Irish, and the most brutelike of the most sunken ‘‘ Coomberland.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Hark ye, sir,—ane likes to hear about monsters—Was Hare a strang Deevil 
Incarnate ? 
. NORTH. 

Not very. Sluggish and inert—but a heavier and more muscular man above 
than Burke. He prided himself, however, on his strength, and yaunted that he 
could lift, five sixty-fives, by his teeth, fastened to a rope, and placed between 
his knees. But it was easy to see he lied, and that the anecdote was but a 
trait of vanity ;—the look he had in all things of an abject, though perhaps 
quarrelsome coward—and his brows and head had scars of wounds from stone 
or shilella, such as are to be seen on the head and brows of many a brutal 
craven. 


Did ye see their leddies ? 


SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 

Poor, miserable, boney, skinny, scranky, wizened jades both, without the 
most distant — to good-lookingness, either in any part of their form, 
or any feature of their face—peevish, sulky, savage, and cruel, and evidently 
familiar, from earliest life, with all the woe and wretchedness of guilt and 
pollution—most mean in look, manner, mind, dress—the very dregs of the 
dregs of prostitution. Hare has most of the she-devil. She looked at you 
brazen-facedly, and spoke with an affectedly plaintive voice, “gentle and low, 
an excellent thing in woman,” and held her yellow, “‘ yammering” infant, (the 
image of its father,) in her arm—in prison we saw her—as if it were a bun~ 
dle of r, but now and then looking at it with that species of maternal fond- 
ness, with which impostors sit on house-steps, staring at their babies, as if 
their whole souls yearned towards them—while no sooner have you passed 
by, than the angry beggar dashes its head, to make it cry better, against the 
pavement. 

TICKLER. 

Prodigious nonsense, James, was written in the newspapers about the 
‘* dens” of the monsters. Burke’s room was one of the neatest and snuggest 
little places I ever saw—walls well plastered and washed—a good wood floor 
—respectable fire-place—and light well-paned window, without a single spi- 
der’s web. You reached the room by going along a comfortable, aud by no 
means dark passage, about fifteen feet long—on each side of which was a room, 
inhabited, the one by Mrs Law, and the other by Mr and Mrs Connoway. 
Another short passage (with outer and inner door of course) turned off into 
the dwelling of Mr Burke—the only possible way of making it a room by it~ 
self—and the character of the whole flat was that of comfort and cheerfulness 
to a degree seldom seen in the dwellings of the poor. Burke’s room, there- 
fore, so far from being remote or solitary, or adapted to murder, was in the 
very heart of life, and no more like a den than any other room in Edinburgh 
—say that in which we, who murder nobody, are now sitting at supper. Nei« 
ther was any other murder than that of “ t’ ould woman” there perpetrated. 
Yet Sir Walter Scott, it was said, declared, that with all his weolsial ima- 
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gination, he could picture to himself nothing so hideous. Sir Walter is not 
given to compliment his own imagination so—and if ever he saw the room, 
must have approved of it as a room of a very comfortable but common-place 
and unpretending character. 
SHEPHERD. 
But isna Hare’s house a dreadfu’ place? I houp it is, sir? 
NORTH. 

It is at the bottom of a close--and I presume that one house must always 
be at the bottom of a close—but the flat above Hare’s dwelling was inhabited 
—and two of his apartments are large and roomy—well fitted for a range of 
chaff-beds, but not particularly so for murder. A small place, eight feet or 
ten by four or five, seems to have been formed by the staircase of another 
dwelling and the outer wall, and no doubt, were murder committed there,. it 
would seem a murderous place. But we have slept in such a place fifty times, 
without having been murdered—-and a den, consisting of two large rooms, 
with excellent fire-places and windows, and one small one, is not, to our ap-= 

rehension, like the den of a fox or a wolf—nor yet of a lion or a tiger. The 
ems outside looks like a minister’s manse.—But I am getting tedious and 


wearisome, James ! 
SHEPHERD. 


No you. But let us change the subject a wee=—=I houp, sirs, you baith 
went to the hanging ? 

NORTH. 

We intended to have assisted at that ceremony, and had taken tickets in one 
of the upper boxes ; but the morning was raw and rainy, so we let the fiend 
swing away into perdition, without any visible or audible testimony of our ap< 
plause. 

SHEPHERD. 

The congregation behaved maist devootly. 

TICKLER. 

Like Christians, James. Burke, it seems, was told to give the signal with 
the name of his Saviour on his lips! But the congregation, though ignorant 
of that profanation, knew that the demon, even on the scaffold, endured nei- 
ther remorse nor penitence ; and therefore natural, and just, and proper shouts 
of human vengeance assailed the savage coward, and excommunicated him 
from our common lot by yells of abhorrence that delivered his body over to 
the hangman, and his soul to Satan. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet a puir senseless, heartless driveller in the Courant, I observed, writing 
for a penny a line, sympatheezed with the Throttler, and daur’d to abuse that 
pious congregation as a ferocious mob. Yea! the pitiful hypocrite absolutely 
called bloody Burke “their victim” ! ! 

TICKLER, 

The whining cur deserved to be half-hanged for his cant, and resuscitated 
to his senses in Dr Knox’s shambles. That congregation of twenty thousand 
souls was the most respectable ever assembled at an execution—and had 
stood mute at a moment when nature demanded they should salute the mone 
ster with curses both loud and deep, they would have been traitors to the 
trust confided to every human heart, and brutally insensible to the “ deep 
damnation of their taking off,” whom week after week “ the victim” had 
smothered with those fingers now clutched in prayer, forsooth—but at home 
and free from awkwardness only when engaged in murder ; and then uniting 
a delicacy with a strength of touch decisively indicative of the hand of a 
master. 

SHEPHERD. 

Independently o’ a’ you hae sae weel said, sir, only think o’ the satisfaction 
o’ safety to the whole city—a selfish but unco natural satisfaction—in rid« 
dance o’ the monster. Had he no been found out, wha mightna hae been 
Burked, Hared, Macdougal’d, and Knoxed, during the current year ? 

NORTH. 

James Hogg, to a dead certainty. 
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SHEPHERD. 
Poo! Puir folk thocht o’ themselves in the fate o’ the saxteen corpses—o’ 
their fathers and mithers, and aiblins idiot brithers or sisters—and therefore 
they hissed and shouted, and waved their hauns and hats aboon their heads, 
as soon as the carcass o’ the ruffian blackened on the scaffold. 
TICKLER. 
And the beautiful and eternal fitness of things was exemplified to their 
souls’ full desires, in the rope dangling over his organ of destructiveness— 
NORTH. 
In the knot fastened—I was glad to hear—behind his neck to keep him in 


pain— 
SHEPHERD. 
In Hangy’s allooin’ him only three inches o’ a fa’— 
TICKLER. 

In the funny fashion of his nightcap—put on between eight and nine in the 

morning, when other people have taken theirs off— 
SHEPHERD. 

And, feenally, in that consummating swing, “ here we go round about, round 
about”—and that drawin’ up o’ the knees, that tells death’s doure—and the 
labour o’ the lungs in agony, when you can breathe neither through mouth nor 
nostrils, and a’ your inside is workin’ like a barmy barrel. 

NORTH. 

Did the Courant idiot expect that the whole congregation were to have 
melted into tears at the pathetic appearance of “ their victim?” The Scottish 
people—and it was an assemblage of the Scottish people—are not such slaves 
of the hour. They will not suffer the voice of deep-abhorring nature to be 
stifled within them by the decencies due to a hideous man-monster under the 
hands of the hangman. Priests may pray, and magistrates may beckon—as in 
duty bound ; but the waves of the sea “ flowed not back when Canute gave 
command ;” and, in spite of clerical and lay authorities, the people behaved 
in every way worthy of their national character. 

SHEPHERD. 

Then think o’ sympathy, sir, workin’ in the power o’ antipathy—twenty 
thousand sowles a’ inflamed wi’ ae passion—and that passion eye-fed even to 
gloatin’ and gluttony by the sight o’ “ their victim.” O sirs ! hoo men’s sowles 
fiver through their een! In love or hate—— 

TICKLER. 

I am credibly informed, James, that several blind men went to see Burke 
hanged. 

SHEPHERD. 

That was real curious. They had kent intuitively, you see, that there was 
to be tremendous shootin’. They went to hear him hanged. But what for had 
na ye a lang article embracin’ the subject ? 

NORTH. 

The Edinburgh newspapers, especially the Mercury and Chronicle, were so 
powerful and picturesque, that really, James, nothing was left for me to say ; 
besides, I did not see how I could with propriety interfere with the wish to 
hang Hare, or any one else implicated in the sixteen murders ; and, therefore, 
during law proceedings, meditated or attempted, I kept mute. All these being 
now at an end, my mouth may be unsealed ; but, at present, I have really lit- 
tle to say on the sixteen subjects. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel, let’s hear that little. 


NORTH. 

First and foremost, the Lord Advocate, and the Sheriff, and all the lawyers 
of the town, did their duty thoroughly and fearlessly; and so did all the law- 
yers for the prisoners, Messrs Moncrieff, Cockburn, Macneil, Robertson, 
and others ; and so did the Jury. The Jury might, with safe conscience, 
have found Macdougal guilty ; but with a safe conscience, they found the libel 
in her case, Not Proven. They did what, on the whole, was perhaps best. 

SHEFHERD. 
I doot that. 
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TICKLER. 

So do I. 

NORTH. 

So perhaps did they ; but let her live. Death is one punishment, Life ane 
other. In admitting Hare to be king’s evidence, the Lord Advocate did that 
which alone could have brought Burke to the gallows. Otherwise, the whole 
gang would have escaped, and might have been at murder this very night. In 
including the three charges in one indictment, his Lordship was influenced 
solely by that feeling for the prisoners, which a humane and enlightened man 
may entertain even for the most atrocious criminal, consistently with justice. 
Their counsel chose otherwise, and the event was the same. ‘The attempt to 
try Hare, at first appeared to me infamous; but in that I shewed my igno- 
rance, for Mr Sandford made out a strong case ; but Mr Macneil’s masterly 
argument was irresistible, and the decision of the Judges entirely right—al- 
though I do not say that the view of the law so ably given by Lords Alloway 
and Gillies was wrong. As to any wish in any quarter to shape the proceed 
ings so as to shield Dr Knox, that idea is mere childishness and absurdity, and 
fit only for the old women whom Burke and Hare did not murder. 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m glad to hear o’ that, sir; and since you say’t, it maun be true. But 
what o’ Dr Knox ? 

NORTH. 

The system established and acted on in the dissecting-rooms of that anato- 
mist is manifestly of the most savage, brutal, and dreadful character. It is 
allowed by all parties, that not a single question was ever put—or if ever, mere 
mockery—to the wretches who came week after week with uninterred bodies 
crammed into tea-clrests—but that each corpse was eagerly received, ‘and fresh 
orders issued for more. Nor is there any reason to believe, but every reason 
to believe the contrary, that had the murderers brought sixty instead of ‘six 
teen murdered corpses, they would not have met an instant market. 

SHEPHERD. ~~ 

Fearsome—fearsome ! 

TICKLER. 

We shall suppose, then, that not a shade, however slight, of suspicion ever 
crossed Dr Knox’s mind, or the minds of his assistants. What follows? That 
they knew that the poorer inhabitants of Edinburgh were all of them not only 
willing, but most eager to sell the bodies of their husbands, wives, brothers, and 
sisters, and. sweethearts, and relations in general ; for if these two miscreants 
could, in/little more than eight months, purchase from off the deathbed. six- 
teen corpses, pray how many might have been purchased in that time byia 
sufficient number of agents? Unless. the practice of selling the dead were 
almost universal, and known by Dr Knox and his assistants to be so, uninter- 
red body after uninterred body brought to them thus must have struck them 
with surprise and astonishment. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s conclusive, sir. 

NORTH. 

How, in the nature of things, could Burke and Hare have been believed, en- 
dowed with an instinct that led them to sixteen different houses in eight 
months, where the inmates were ready to sell their dead to the doctors?» Did 
-' Knox and his assistants believe that these two wretches were each like,a 
vulture— 

_ So scented the Grim Feature, and upturn’d 
His nostril wide into the murky air, 
Sagacious of his quarry from afar”— 
that they dro in at every sick-room, and sounded the sitters by the dying 
bed, to know if they were disposed, in the-event of death, for a few pounds to 
let: the corpse be crammed into a tea-chest, and offto the doctors? 
im SHEPHERD. 
I canna:say ; but they can best answer the: question themsells—— 
NORTH, 
‘Ay, and: they shall be made to answer the question, for the subject, shall be 
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probed to the bottom,—nor shall either fear or fayour hinder me from spread« 
ing the result all over Europe. 
SHEPHERD. 
Ay, America, and Asia, and Africa too—— 
NORTH. 
The Edinburgh newspapers have spoken out manfully, and Dr Knox stands 
arraigned at the bar of the public, his accuser being—Human Nature. 
SHEPHERD. 
Of what is he accused ? 
NORTH. 

He is ordered to open his mouth and speak, or be for ever dumb. Sixteen 
uninterred bodies—for the present I sink the word murdered—have been pur- 
chased, within nine months, by him and his, from the two brutal wretches who 
lived by that trade. Let him prove, to the conviction of all reasonable men, 
that it was impossible he could suspect any evil,—that the practice of 
selling the dead was so general, as to be almost universal among the poor of 
this city—and that he knew it to be soand then we shall send his vindica- 
tion abroad on all the winds of heaven. 

TICKLER, 

Does he dare to presume to command all mankind to be mute on such a se« 
ries of dreadful transactions! Does he not know that he stands, at this hour, 
in the most hideous predicament in which a man can stand—in that of the 
suspected accomplice or encourager of unparalleled murderers ? 

NORTH. 

If wholly and entirely innocent, he need not fear that he shall be able to | 
establish .his innocence. Give me the materials, and I will do it for him ;— 
but he is not now the victim of some wild and foolish calumny ; the whole 

-world shudders at the transactions ; and none but a base, blind, brutal beast 
can at this moment dare to declare “‘ Dr Knox stands free from all suspicion 
of being accessory to murder.” 








SHEPHERD. a 

Your offer to vindicate him is like yourself, sir,—and ’tis like yourself to 

utter the sentiments that have now flowed from your fearless lips, 
3 NORTH. 

If innocent, still he caused those murders. But for the aceursed system 
he and his assistants acted on, only two or three experimental murders would 
have been perpetrated—unless we must believe that other—nay, all other lec- 
turers.would have done as he did, which, in my belief, would be wickedly to 

- libel the character of our anatomists. 


SHEPHERD. 
Is’t true that his class received liim, in consequence of these horrid disclo- 
‘‘pures, with three cheers ? 
NORTH. 


Though almost incredible, it is true. But that savage yell within those 
blood-stained walls, is no more to the voice of the public, than so much squeak- 
ing and grunting in a pig-sty during a storm of thunder. Besides, many of 

~ those’who thus disgraced themselves and their human nature, were implicated 
‘in the charge ; and instead of serving to convince any one, out of the shambles, 
of théir‘own or their lecturer’s innocence, it has had, and must have had, the 
‘very opposite effect—cexhibiting a ruffian recklessness of general opinion and 
\_ feeling on a most appalling subject, as yet altogether unexplained, and, as:‘many 
think, incapable of any ¢xplanation that:will remove from the public mind, 
even in its calmest mood, the most horrible and damning suspicions. The 
shouts and cheers at Burke’s appearance on the scaffold, were right—human 
“ hature being coristituted as it is“but the shouts and cheers on Dr Knox's dp- 
© peatatice at the table where so many of Burke’s victims had been dissected, 
after having been murdered, were “horrible, most horrible,’ and caleulatéd 
—whatever may be their effect on more thinking minds—to confirm in those 
of the populace the conviction that they aré all a gang of murderers together, 
and determined to insult, in horrid'éxultation, all the deepest feelings of hu- 
“meanitywithout which a'people would be a nob more fieree and fell than the 
concentrated essence of the Burkes, the Hares, and the Macdougals. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Ae thing’s plain—that whatever may be the case wi’ ither anatomists, here 
or elsewhere, Dr Knox at least has nae right to ca’ on the legislature for some 
legal provision for the procurin’ o’ dead bodies for dissection. The legisla- 
ture, on the ither hand, has a better right to ca’ on him for a revision o’ the 
laws regulatin’ his ain system. Some writers, I see, blame the magistrates o’ 
Edinburgh, and some the polish, and some the London Parliament House, 
for a’ thae murders—but I canna help blamin’, especially, Burke and Hare— 
and neist to them Dr Knox and his assistants. Naebody believes in ghosts in 
touns, but every body believes in ghosts in the kintra. Let either Hare ar 
Knox sleep a’ night in a lanely wood, wi’ the wund roarin’ in the tap branches 
o’ the pines, and cheepin’ in the ‘side anes, and by skreich o’ day he will be 
seen flyin’ wi’ his hair‘on end, and his.een jumpin’ out o’ their sockets, doop 
into the nearest toon, pursued, as he thinks, by saxteen ghaists.a’ in a row, 
wi’ Daft Jamie at their head, caperin’ like:a paralytic as he was, and lauching 
like to split, wi’ a mouth drawn a’ to the ae side, at the doctor or thé doctor’s 
man, distracted at the sicht o’ sae mony spirits demandin’ back their ain 


atomies. » 
NORTH, i 
It is an ugly business altogether, James ; far worse than the Chaldean MS. 
SHEPHERD. 
Ah! you deevil ! 
PICKLER. 


Hollow, North, into the’ear of Dionysius, that Ambrese may appear like a 
spirit, and sweep away reliquias Danaum. ‘wor 
NORTH. 

Man is the slave of habit. So accustomed dae I been to pull this worsted 
bell-rope, that I never remember the ear. Ambrose! Ambrose! Ho iero ! 

(Enter Signor Amprosio.) 
TICKLER. 

Picardy, wheel out, and wheel in. 

(Picarpy and Sir Davin ‘Gam wheel out the oblong. Supper-+Table 
through the Folding Doors, and the Circular Glentilt Marble Slab into 
warmer climate.) i 

SHEPHERD. 

In another month, ‘sirs, the Forest will ‘be as green as the summer: sea foll- 

ing in its foam-crested waves in moonlight. You maun come out—You maun 
‘baith come out this spring. dA 
NORTH. 

I will. Every breath of air we draw is .terrestrialized or etherealized : 
imagination. Our suburban air, round about Edinburgh, ‘especially’ down 
towards the sea, must be pure, James ;-and yet, my fancy being haunted by 
these easterly haars, the finest atmosphere-ofteti seems tome ‘afipat ‘with the 
foulest atoms. My mouth is as a vortex, that engulfs all the stray wool and 
feathers in the vicinity. In the country, and no where more than “on the 
Tweed or the Yarrow, I inhale always the gas of Paradise: | T'lodk @hout'me _ 
for flowers, and I see none—but I feel the breath of thousands. Country 
-smoke ‘from cottages or kilns, or burning heather; is not like'town smokes. It 
ascends into clouds on which angels anid’departed spirits may repose.’ * | 

SHEPHERD. 

‘0’ a kintra sours, which do‘you' like best, sir? 

[ sa si ONO RT 28 Yoh tatism 

The crowing of cocks before, at, and after sunrise. They ate like liéks ‘all 
set by the sun. Some hoarsely s¢ranthing, James—some with a long, clear, 
silver chime—and now and then a bit bantam erowing twicefor the statelier 
chanticleer’s once—and, by fancy’s eye,‘ seen strutting and sidling up, in his 

“impudente, to hens of the detest size, not: unaverse to\ the flirtation of the 

feathery-legged coxcomb. 1 DmAOTe, 
SHEPHERD. ; 

‘Few folk hae seén dftener than me Natur’ gettin’ up’ the mornin’. “Ft’s no 
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TICKLER. 

There again, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

She sleeps a’-nicht in her claes, yet they're never runkled ; her awakening 
face she turns up dewy to the sun, and Zephyr ee it wi’ his wing without 
disturbin’ its dreamy expression ; never see ye her hair in papers, for crisp and 
curly, far-streamin’ and wide-wavin’ are her locks, as alternate shadows and 
sunbeams dancin’ on the dancin’ music o’ some joyous river rollin’ awa to the 
far-aff sea ; her ee is heaven—her brow the marbled clouds, and after a lang 
doon-gazing, serene, and spiritual look o’ hersell, breathin’ her orison-prayers, 
in the reflectin’ magic o’ some loch like an inland ocean, stately steps she frae 
the East, and a’ that meet her—mair especially the Poet, wha draps doon amid 
the heather in devotion on his knees—kens that she is indeed the Queen of the 
whole Universe. 

TICKLER. 
Incedit Regina. 
Moth 2 NORTH. ‘ 

Then what a breakfast at Mount- Benger, after a stroll to and fro’ the Lech! 
One devours the most material breakfast spiritually ; and none of the ethereal 
-particles are lost in such a meal. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ethereal particles ! What are they like ? 

NORTH. 

Of the soul; James. Wordsworth says, in his own beautiful way, of a spar- 

row’s nest, 


** Look, five blue ezgs axe gleaming there! 
Few visions have I seen morc fair, 

Nor many prospects of delight 

More touching than that simple sight !” 


But;five-or six, or perhaps’a dozen, white hen-eggs gleaming there—all on a 
most lovely, a most beautiful, a most glorious round white plate of crockery 
—is a sight even more simple and more touching still. 
TICKLER. 
What:a difference between caller eggs and caller haddies ! 
NORTH. 

About the same as between a rural lassie stepping along the green sward, 
like a walking rose or lily endued with life by the touch of a fairy’s wand, 
and a lodging- house Girrzzie laying down a bakie fu’o’ ashes at the mouth of 
a common stair. 

SHEPHERD. 
North—you're a curious cretur. 
TICKLER. 
You must excuse him—for he is. getting into his pleasant though some- 
what prosy dotage. 
( SHEPHERD. 
| A’. men begin to get into.a kind o’ dotage after five-and-twenty. They 
think theirsells wiser, but they’re only stupider. The glory o’ the heaven 
and earth has a’ flown by; there’s something gane wrang wi’ the machinery 
o’ the peristrephic panorama, and it'll no gang roun’—nor is there ony great 
matter, for the colours hae faded on the canvass, and the spirit that pervaded 
the picture is dead. 
TICKLER. 
Poo, poo, James. You're haverin. 


NORTH. 
Do you. think, my dear James, that there is less religion now than of old in 
Scotland ? 
_ SHEPHERD. ‘ 
, Ayeally canna say; sir. : At times I think there is even less sunshine,; at 
—least, that a’ that intensely bricht, kind: of heavenly licht that used to wadken 
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me in the mornings when a boy, by dancin’ on my face, is extinct, or withe 
drawn to anither planet ; and yet reason servés to convince me that the sun 
canna be muckle the waur o’ haen been shining these forty last years o’ his 
life, and that the fault maun lie in the pupil o’ the iris o’ my twa auld hazy 
een—neither can I see cause why dew-draps and blaeberries should be less 
beautifu’ than o’ yore, though certain sure they seem sae—and warst 0’ a’, the 
faces o’ the fairest maidens, whether in smiles or in tears, seem noo-a-days.to 
want that inexpressible spirit o’ joy or grief—a loveliness breathed on them 
from climes and regions afar—that used to gar my heart quake within me 
whenever I came within the balm o’ their breath or the waving o’ their hair— 
yet I wad fain believe, for the sake o’ the Flowers o’ the Forest, that rapt 
youth still sees the beauty that some film or other now veils from my eyes. 
TICKLER. 
Hem! 


SHEPHERD. 
And which they must'see nevermore, till:after the shades.o’ death they ree 
open with renovated power in heaven... Auld folk, I remember, in my ‘youth, 
were aye complainin’ o’.some great loss--some .total taking.away--some dim 
eclipse-—just as we, sits, aften do now—then I lauched to hear them, but now 
I could amaist weep ! Alas! even memory o’ the; Trysting Hour is but a dream: 
of a dream! But what a dream it.was! I never see ‘ a milk-white thorn,’ 
without fa’in’ into a strange swoon o’ the soul, as ifshe‘were struggling to re- 
new her youth, and swarf’d awa’ in the unavailing effort to renew the myste- 
rious laws o’ natur. fe dit f ry 
NORTH. 

I fear there is less superstition now, James, in,the peasant’s, heart than of 
old—that the understanding has invaded the glimmering realms of the imagi- 
nation.. ; ot r33 

SHEPHERD. : Py ane 

Tak ony religious feeling, and keep intensifying it by the power 0’ solitary 
meditation, and you feel it growin’ into a superstitious ane—and in like man- 
ner get deeper and: deeper into the-heart o’ the mystery 0’ a superstitious ane, 
and you then discover it to be religious! Mind being nursed in matter, must 
aye be superstitious, Superstition is like the gloom round a great oak tree. 
Religion is like the tree itsell—darkenin’ the earth wi’ branches growin’ by 
means 0’ the licht 0” heayen. ; rs 

NORTH. Loa 
I fear Christianity, James, is too often taught merely as a system of morals. 
SHEPHERD. ee 

That's the root o’ the evil, sir, where there is evil in Scotland. Such minis- 
ters deaden, by their plain, practical preaching, the sublimest aspirations of 
the soul—and thus is the Bible in the poor man’s house often ‘‘ shorn of, its 
beams,” There is mair sleepin’ in kirks noo than of old—though the serinons 
are shorter—and the private worship throughout a’ the parish insénsibly loses 
its unction aneath,a cauld-rife moral preacher. Many fountains are shut ‘up 
in men’s hearts that used to flow perennially to the touch o”-feur. ““It’s'a salu- 
tary state aye to feel anesell, when left to anesell, a helpless sinner. How 
pride hardens a’ the heart! and how humility saftens ‘it! till like a’ meadow 
it is owerrun wi’ thousands 0’ bonnie wee modest flowers—flock ‘succeeding 
flock, and aye some visible, peepin’ ever through the ‘winter-snaws! = 


kid 


NORTH. — 
I fear, James, that a sort of silly superficial religion is diffusing itself very 
widely over Edinburgh, “as , <a 
SHEPHERD. pet 
Especially, which is a pity, over the young leddies, who ate’ afraid’ to wedr 
feathers on their heads, or pearlins on their bosoms—sae ‘great is ‘the, sin'é” 
adornin’ the flesh. ie as lie ee 
NORTH. 


"” ‘The self dubbed! evangelicals. are not very consistent on ‘that séote, Janies— 


for saw ye ever one of the set to whom nature had given good ‘ankles’that did 
not wear rather shortish petticoat ; or one gummy, that did not carefully cons 
ceal her clumsiness alike from eye of saint and sinter? *' 1°? © 10 
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SHEPHERD. 

Puir things! natur’ will work within them—and even them that forsakes 
ithe warld, as they ca’t, hae a gude stomach for some o’ the grossest o’ its en- 
joyments, sic as eatin’ and drinkin’, and lyin’ on sofas, or in bed a’ day, in a 
sort o’ sensual doze, which they pretend to think spiritual-forsakin’ the warld, 
indeed ! 

NORTH. 

I never yet knew one instance of a truly pretty girl forsaking the world, ex- 
cept, perhaps, that her hair might have time to grow, after having been shaven 
in a fever—or—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Or a sudden change o’ fashion, when she cudna afford to buy new things, 
and therefore pretended to be unusually religious for a season—wearyin’ a’ 
the time for the sicht o’ some male cretur in her suburban retirement, were it 
only for the face o’ the young baker wha brings the baps in the morning wi’ 
a hairy cap on—or o’ some swarth ftalian callant wi’ a biata o’ images. 
TICKLER. 

‘Yes—religious lates never recollect that eating for the sake of eating, and 
‘not for mere nourishment, is the grossest of all sensualities. It never oc- 
.curs to them that in greedily and gluttonously cramming in fat things doun 
their gratified gullets, they are at each mouthful virtually breaking all the ten 
‘commandments. 
iene. NORTH. 

All washed over with ale and porter ! 

SHEPHERD. 
Into ane stomach like the Dead Sea. Maist nauseous! 
TICKLER. 

Salmon, hodge-podge, pease and pork, goose and apple-sauce, plum-pud- 
ding, and toasted cheese, all floating in a squash of malt in the stomach of an 
“evangelical young lady, who has forsaken the world! 

SHEPHERD. 

_ ‘There’s nae denying that maist o’ them’s gutsy. But the married evange- 
lical leddies are waur than the young anes ; for they egg on their husbands to 
‘be.as great ginttons as themselves ; and. I’ve seen them noddin’ and winkin’, 
‘and makin’ mouths to their men, that si¢ or sic a dish was nice and fine, wi’ 
the gravy a’ the while rinnin’ out o’ the corners 0’ their mouths ; or if no thie 

avy, just the natural juice o’ their ain palates waterin’ at the thocht o’ some- 

hg savoury, just as the chops o’ Bronte there ‘water when he sits up on his 
Pinder end, and gies.a lang laigh yowl for the fat tail o’ a roasted leg o’ mut 
‘ mn. 


; : NORTH. 
"In youngish evangelical married le, who have in a great measure for- 
‘ikon the ash behaviour cc, ar squeamish, and themselves exces- 
‘Sively greasy over their whole face ; so greasy indeed, that it is next to a phy- 
Sical impossibility to wash it, the water running off it as off oilskin. 
me ee TICKLER. 
_, Byron it was, I think, who did not like to see women eat.. Certainly I am 
‘80 far.an Oriental, that I do not like to see a. woman eat against her husband, 
“as if it were for a wager. Her eyes, during feed, should not seem starting 
from their sockets ; nor the veins in her forehead to swell in sympathy with 
Os olimentery: canal ;,mor. the; sound of her grinders to be high; nor loud 
mastication to be followed’ by Touder swallow ; nor ought. she, when the 
“‘fames edendi” has been removed, to gather herself up like mine hostess of 
the, Hen and Chickens, and- giving herself a shake, then fold her red-ringed 
“paws agross her. well-filled stomach, and give vent to her entire satisfaction 
in a long, deep, pious sigh, by way of grace after meat. 
NORTH. 
__» The essence. of religion. is its spirituality. It refines—purifies—elevates all 
‘our finer feelings, as far as flesh and blood will allow. 
cannes wll Manan 4 Lh. > snge, SHEPHERD. ' 
Oh! it’s a desperate thing that flesh and blude! Can you, Mr North, form 

ony idea o’ the virtue o’ a disembodied, or rather 0” an unembodied spirit 
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‘wish to be who love their lords,” and about, ere long, to increase the number 
‘of Mr Wilderspin’s infant scholars ! } t ' anal 
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spirit that never was thirsty, that never was hungry, that never was cauld, 
that never was sick, that never felt its heart loup to its mouth (how could it ?) 
at the kiss o’ the lips o’ a young lassie sittin’ in the same plaid wi’ you, on the 
hill side, unmindfu’ o’ the blashing sleet, and inhabiting within thae worsted 
faulds, the very heart o’ balmy paradise ? 

NORTH. : 

It must be something very different, at any rate, James, from the nature of 
an evangelical lady of middle age, and much rotundity, smiling greasily on 
her greasy husband, for another spoonful of stuffing out of the goose ; and 
while engaged in devouring him, ogling a roasted pig with an orange in its 
mouth, the very image of a human squeaker of an age fit for Mr Wilderspin’s 
infant school. 

TICKLER. 

Infant schools! There you see education driven to absurdity that must soon 

sicken any rational mind. 


NORTH. 

What can we know, Tickler, about infants? “ He speaks to us who never 
had a child.” 

SHEPHERD. 

But I have had mony, and I prophesy, that in threé years there shall not be 
an infant school in all Scotland. Nae doubt, in great towns it might often he of 
great advantage to children and parents, that the bit infants should be better 
cared for and looked after than they are, when the parents are at work, or ne- 
cessarily from home, But to hope to be able to do this permanently, on a re= 
gular system of infant schools, proves an utter ignorance of human feelings, 
and of the structure of human society, It is unnatural, and the attempt will 
soon fall out of the hands of weak enthusiasts, and expire. 

NORTH. 

It is amusing, James—is it not ?—to see how ready. an evangical young 
lady is to marry the first reprobate who asks her—under the delusion of be- 
lieving that she is rich. 

TICKLER. 

But she first conyerts him, you know. 

SHEPHERD. " 

Na—na. It’s him that converts her—and. it’s no ill to do, _ If she really 
hae cash—say a thoosan’ poun’—madam asks few questions—but catches at 
the captain. ‘There is an end then o’ her Sunday. schools, and her catechysings, 
and her preachin’ o’ the word. She flings aff the hypocrite, and is converted 
into the bauld randy-like wife o’ a subaltern. officer in the grenadier company 
o’ an Eerish regiment ; flauntin’ in a boyne-like bannet in the front-row.o’ a 
box in the theatre—unco like ane o’ the hizaies up in the pigeon-holes, ave 


no thinkin’ shame to lauch at dooble entendres!—Ithers.o: them 


up to weak young men o’ a serious turn and good income ; matryin some 0’ 
them by sly stratagem, and some by main force. 
NORTH. : b aift 
But of them all alike, without one single exception, the aim—with various 
motives—is still the same—mazrriage. ; oe 
TICKLER. mo! om di 
Come, come, Kit, not all—I knew to the.contrary. 
NORTH. f { eqadrs'l 
All the .self-dubbed eyangelicale. ; For. love; ,or. for, money, they, are..all 
eager to marry at a week’s notice,—-and,they are all of them ready to jump at 
an offer, on to a very advanced period of mortal existence, . From about fifty 
on to sixty-five, they are still moat,suseeptible of the tender passion—rather 
than not have a husband, they will marry Rafe oY mod? 
‘* Toothless. bald decrepitude,” 
as I have known in. many iustances—and absolutely pretend to. get. sick in 
company a month or two after the odious event—as if they were as “ ladies 


auod tid 8 ? EMIS scinll ado si Soeveeel aon iene 
What a contrast does all this _— to the character and conduct of the 
true and humble Christian—mild, modest, unpretending. 
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SHEPHERD. 

And always, without exception, beautifu’ ; for the hameliest countenance 
becomes angelical when overspread for a constancy with the spirit of that re- 
ligion that has ‘* shewn us how divine a thing a woman may be made !” 

TICKLER. 

I see her sitting—serene, but not silent—her smiles frequent, and now and 
then her sweet silvery laugh not unheard—in a dress simple as simple may be, 
in unison with a graceful elegance that Nature breathed over “ that lady of her 
own.” 

NORTH. 
I forget her name, my dear friend—you mean Lucy ? 
TICKLER. 

Whom else in heaven or on earth ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay—there are thousans on thousans o’ Lucys, who walk in their innocence 
and their happiness beneath the light of Christianity, knowing not how good 
they are, and in the holy inspiration o’ nature doing their duty to God and man, 
almost without knowing it, so sublime a simplicity is theirs. 

NORTH. 

Of theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae backbiting—nae envy—nae uncharitableness—nae exaggeration 0’ triffes 
—nae fear o’ the face o’ the knave o’ spades at an innocent game’ cards, play= 
ed to please some auld Ieddy that in the doze o’ decent dotage carina do witht. 
out some amusement or ither that requires little thocht, but waukens up some 
kindlin’s 0° aimless feeling—nae fear, and but sma’ fondness for dancin’, ex- 
cept when she’s gotten a pleasant partner—a cretur that does na start at 
shadows, because she walks in licht—that kens by thinkin’ on her ain heart 
what in this tryin’ life should be guarded against in tremblin’, and what in- 
dulged in withouten reproach—a lassie that does na eternally keep rinnin’ 
after new preachers, but sits in the same pew in the same kirk—an angel— ' 

TICKLER. 

** Like heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb,” in the light of whose 
beauty her father’s house rejoiceth, and is breathed over by a shade of sadness 
only for a few weeks after she has been wafted away on the wings of love to 
bless the home of a husband, won more by the holy charm of her filiat affec- 
tion than even by the breath of the sighs that poured forth her speechless con- 
fession on his own bosom fast beating to the revelation of her virgin love. 

; SHEPHERD. ! 

. That’s no sae ill expressed, sir, for an auld bachelor; but the truth is, that 
in the course o” life a’ the best’ capacities o’ human feeling expand themselves 
out into full growth in the bosom o’ a gude man, even under the impulses o” 
imagination, just the same as if he had had a real wife and weans o” his ain; 
and aiblins, his feelings are even mair divine from being free o’ the doon- 
draught o’ realities ; idealeezed as it were by love rejeicin’ in its escape from 
the thraldom o’ necessity. 

NORTH. 
James, you always speak such poetry at our Noctes that I grieve you write 
it now so seldom or never. : 
SHEPHERD. 
Perhaps I hae written my best; and bad as that may be, my name will have 
a sort of existence through the future in the Forest.’ Won't it, sir? 


NORTH. 
No fear of that, James. 
. . SHEPHERD. 
Then I am satisfied. © 
‘ TICKLER. 
I hardly understand the nature of the desire for posthumous fame. 


‘ SHEPHERD. 

Nor'me neither. - But the truth'is, I understand naething. ‘That F love to 
gaze on a rose and a rainbow, and a wall-flower on ‘a ¢astle, and a wreath'o’ 
snaw, and a layerock in the licht, and a dewy starnie, and a bit bonnie wee 
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pink shell, and an inseck dancin’ like a diamond, and a glimmer o’ the moon 
on water, be it a great wide Highland loch, or only a sma’ fountain or well in 
the wilderness, and on a restless wave, and_on a steadfast cloud, and on the 
face o’ a lisping child that means amaist naething, and on the face o’ a mute 
maiden that means amaist every thing—that I love to gaze on a’ these, and a 
thousan things beside in heaven and on earth that are dreamt of in my philo-~ 
sophy, my beatin’ heart tells me every day I live ; but the why and the where-« 
fore are generally hidden frae me, and whenever I strive for the reason, m 
soul sinks away down and down into a depth that seems half air and half 
water, and I am like a man drownin’ in a calm, and as he drowns, feelin’ as 
if he were descendin’ to the coral palaces o’ the mermaids, where a’ things are 
beautifu’ but unintelligible, and after wanderin’ about awhile under the saft- 
ly-looming climat, up again a’ at once into the every-day world, in itself, 0’ 
a gude truth, as beautifu’ and unintelligible too as any warld in the heavens 
above or in the waters underneath the earth. 
NORTH. 
Posthumous fame ! 

SHEPHERD. 

What’s mair nor ordinar extraordinar in that? We love our kind, and we 
love our life—and we love our earth—and we love oursells. Therefore, bein 
immortal creatures, we love the thocht of never being forgotten by that kind, an 
in that life, and on that earth. We all desire, we all hope to be held in re- 
membrance for a shorter or a langer time—but only them that has done, or 
said, or sung something imperishable, extend that desire into a limitless fu- 
ture—coexisting with our warks—when they perish, we — too, and are 
willing to perish—But be so gude as tell me, sir, what’s the preceese meanin™ 
o’ the ne posthumous, or rather how it comes to mean “ after you are dead ?” 

TICKLER. 

All poets should die young. 

SHEPHERD. 

No great poet ever died young that I heard tell o’. All the great ancient 
poets o Greece, I am tauld, leeved till they were auld chiels— 

NORTH. 
Homer and Pindar, (eh?) and Zschylus, and Sophocles, and Euripides. 
SHEPHERD. . 

And a’ the great English poets either lived to be auld men, or reached a de- 
cent time o’ life—say fifty and six, and threescore and ten; as to Richard 
West and Chatterton, young Beattie, and Michael Bruce, and Kirk White, 
and John Keates, and others, they were a’ fine lads, but nane o’ them a’ gied 
symptoms of ever becomin’ great poets, and better far for their fame that the 
died in youth. Ony new poets sprutin’ up, sir, amang us, like fresh 
daisies amang them that’s withered? Noo that the auld cocks are cowed, are 
the chickens beginning to flap their wings and craw ? 


TICKLER. 
Most of them mere poultry, James. 
NORTH. 
Not worth plucking. 
SHEPHERD. 


It’s uncomprehensible, sir, to me altogether, what that something is that 
ae man only, amang many million, has, that maks him poetical, while 
a’ the lave remain to the day o’ their death prosaic? I defy you to put your 
finger on ae pint o’ his mental character or constitution in which the secret 
lies—indeed, there’s aften a sort o’ stupidity about the cretur that maks you 
sorry for him, and he’s very generally lauchit at ;—yet, there’s a superiorit 
in the strain o’ his thochts and feelings that places him on a level by himse 
aboon a’ their heads ;—he has intuitions o’ the truth, which, depend on’t, sir, 
does not lie at the bottom of a well, but rather in the lift o’ the understanding 
and the imagination—the twa hemispheres ;—and knowledge, that seems to 
flee awa’ frae ither men the faster and the farther the mair eagerly it is pure 
sued, aften comes o’ its ain sweet accord, and lies doun at the poet's feet. 

NORTH. f 
Just so. The power of the soul is as the expression of the countenance 
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the one is strong in faculties, and the other beautiful in features, you cannot 
tell how—but so it is, and so it is felt to be, and let those not thus endowed 
by nature, either try to make souls or make faces, and they only become ridi- 
culous, and laughing-stocks to the world. This is especially the case with 
poets, who must be made of finer clay. 


TICKLER. 
Generally cracked— 
SHEPHERD. 
But transpawrent— 
TICKLER- 
Yea, an urn of light. 
SHEPHERD. 


I’m beginnin’ to get verra hungry just for ae particular thing that I think 
ou'll baith join me in—pickled awmont. Ay, yonder it’s on the sideboards ; 
Mr Tickler, rise and bring’t, and I'll do as muckle for you anither time. 
(Ticker puts the Circular Slab to righis, by means of pre-existing 
materials for a night only. They all fall to.) 
NORTH. 

James, I wish ye would review for Maga all those fashionable Novels—No- 

vels of High Life ; such as Pelham—the Disowned—— 
SHEPHERD. 

I’ve read thae twa, and they’re baith gude. But the mair I think on’t, the 
profounder is my conviction that the strength o’ human nature lies either in 
the highest or lowest estate of life. Characters in books should either be 
kings, and princes, and nobles, and on a level with them, like heroes ; or pea~ 
sants, shepherds, farmers, and the like, includin’ a’ orders amaist o’ our ain 
working population. The intermediate class,—that is leddies and gentlemen 
in general, are no worth the Muse’s while; for their life is made up chiefly o’ 
mainners—mainners—mainners—you canna see the human creturs for their 
claes ; and should aneo’ them commit suicide in despair, in lookin’ on the dead 
body, you are mair taen up wi’ its dress than its decease. 

TICKLER. 

Is this Tay or Tweed salmon, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Tay, to be sure—it has the Perthshire accent, verra pallateable.—These led« 
dies and gentlemen in fashionable novels, as in fashionable life, are aye intrig 
—trig—triguin’,—this leddy with that ane’s gentleman, and this gentleman 
with that ane’s leddy—then it’s a’ foun’ out thro’ letters or key-holes, and 
there’s a duel, and a devorce, and a death, the perpetual repetition o’ which, 
I confess, gets unco wearisome. Or the chief chiel in the wark is devoted to 
cairts and dice—and out o’ ae hell—as they rightly ca’ gamblin’-houses—intil 
anither—till feenally, as was lang ago foreseen, he blaws out his brains wi’ a 
horse-pistol, a bit o’ the skull stickin’ in the ceilin’. This too gets tiresome, 
sirs—oh ! unco tiresome—for I hae nae desire to hear ony thing mair about 
gamblers, than what ane sees noo and then in the police reports in the news« 
pape. There is something sae essentially mean and contemptible in gam- 

lin’, that no deep interest can ever be created for ony young man under such 
a passion. It’s a’ on account o’ the siller ; and I canna bring mysell to think 
that the love o’ money should ever be the foundation-stane, or rather key- 
stane o’ the arth o’ a story intended for the perusal o’ men o’ moral and intel« 
lectual worth. Out he flees like a madman frae ane o’ the hells, because he’s 
ruined, and we are asked to pity him—or tak warnin’ by him—or something 
o’ that sort by way o’ moral ; but had he won, why another would have lost ; 
and it is just as well that he should loup into the Thames wi’ stanes in his 
pepenes, as him that held the wonnin’ haun—but to speak plain, they may 
ith gang to the deevil for me, without excitin’ ony mair emotion in my 
mind than you are doin’ the noo, Tickler, by puttin’ a bit o’ cheese on 
your forefinger, and then by a sharp smack on the palm, makin’ the mites 
spang into your mouth. 
TICKLER. 
I was doing no such thing, Hogg. 
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SHEPHERD. 

North, was na he?—Puir auld useless body! he’s asleep. Age will tell. 
He canna staun a heavy sooper noo as he used to do—the toddy tells noo a 
hantle faster upon him, and the verra fire itself drowzifies him noo intil a 
dwawm—na, even the sound o’ ane’s vice, long continued, lulls him noo half 
or hail asleep, especially if your tawk like mine demands thocht—and there 
indeed, you see, Mr Tickler, how his chin fa’s doon on his breast, till he 
seems—but for a slight snore—the image o’ death. Heaven preserve us—only 
listen to that! Did ye ever hear the like o’ that? What is't? Is’t a musical 
snuff-box? or what is’t? Has he gotten a wee fairy musical snuff-box, I 
< you, Mr Tickler, within the nose o’ him; or what or wha is’t that’s playin’ 
that tune: 
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TICKLER. 


It is indeed equally beautiful and mysterious. 
SHEPHERD. 

I never heard “ Auld Langsyne” played mair exactly in a’ my life. 
TICKLER. 

 List—O list! if ever thou didst thy dear father love !” 
SHEPHERD. 


(Going up on tiptoes to Mr Nortu, and putting his ear close to the old 
gentleman's nose. ) : 

By all that’s; miraculous, he is snoring “ Auld Langsyne!” The Eolian 
harp’s naething to that—it canna play a regular tune—but there’s no a sweeter, 
safter, mair pathetic wund-instrument in being than his nose. 

TICKLER. 

I have often heard him, James, snore a few notes very sweetly, but never bee 

fore a complete tune. With what powers the soul is endowed in dreams! 
SHEPHERD. 
You may weel say that.—Harkee! he’s snorin’t wi’ variations! I’m noa 
—. if he hasna gotten into Maggy Lauder. He's snorin’ a medley in 
is sleep ! 
(Tickver and the SHEPHERD listen entranced. 
TICKLER. 
What a spirit-stirring snore is his Erin go bragh ! 
SHEPHERD. 

A’ this is proof o’ the immortality o’ the sowle. Whisht—whisht ! 

(Mr Nortu snores “ God save the King.” 
Ay—a loyal pawtriot even in the kingdom o’ dreams! I wad rather hear that 
than Catalan, in the King’s Anthem. We maun never mention this, Mr 
Tickler. The warld’ll no believe’t. ‘The warld’s no ripe yet for the belief o’ 
sic a nystery. 

TICKLER. 

His nose, James, I think, is getting a little hoarse. 
SHEPHERD. 

Less o’ the tenor and mair o’ the bass. He was a wee out o’ tune there— 
and I suspeck his nose wants blawin’. Hear till him noo—‘‘ Croppies, lie 
doon,” I declare—and see how he is clutchin’ the crutch. 

(Nort awakes, and for a moment like goshawk stares wild. 
NORTH. epee 
Yes—I agree with you—there must be a dissolution. 
SHEPHERD. 


or) 


A dissolution ! 
NORTH. 
Yes—of Parliament. Let us have the sense of the people. I am an old 
Whig—a Whig of the 1688. 
TICKLER @nd SHEPHERD. 
Hurraw—hurraw—hurraw! Old North, old Eldon, and old Colchester, 
for ever! Hurraw—hurraw—hurraw ! 
NORTH. 
No. Old Eldon alone! Give me the Dolphin. No. The Ivy-Tower. 
No need of a glass. Let us, one after the other, put the Ivy-Tower to our 
mouth, and drink him in pure Glenlivet, 
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SHEPHERD. 
On the table! 
(The Sueenerd and Ticker offer to help Nontu to mount the table.) 
NORTH. 


Hands off, gentlemen. I scorn assistance. Look here ! 

(North, by a dexterous movement, swings himself off his crutch erect 
on the table, and gives a helping hand first to the SuerHEerv and 
then to Ticker.) 

SHEPHERD. 

That feat beats the snorin’ a’ to sticks! Faith, Tickler, we maun sing sma’. 

In a’ things he’s our maister. Alloo me, sir, to gang doon for your chair? 
NorTH, (flinging his crutch to the roof.) 

OLD ELDON! 

( Tremendous cheering amidst the breakage by the descending crutch. ) 

BRONTE. 

Bow—wow—wow—wow—wow—wow—wow—wow. 

(Enter Picarpy and Tail in general consternation.) 
SHEPHERD. 
Luk at him noo, Picardy—luk at him noo! 
TICKLER. 
Firm on his pins as a pillar of the Parthenon. 
SHEPHERD. 

Saw ye ever a pair o’ straughter, mair sinewy legs, noo that he leans the 
hale weght o’ his body on them ; ay, wi’ that outstretched arm he stauns like 
a statue o’ Demosthenes, about to utter the first word o’ ane o’ his Philippics. 

(Bronte leaps on the table, and stands by Nortn’s knee with a 
determined aspect.) 
. NORTH. 

Take the time from Bronte—OLD COLCHESTER ! 

BRONTE. 

Bow—wow—wow—Ww0wW—wow—wow—wow. 


(Loud acclamations.) ° 
SHEPHERD. 
Come, let’s dance a threesome reel. 
‘ NORTH. 
Picardy—your fiddle. 
(Mr Amsrose takes Neil Gow from the peg, and plays.) 
SHEPHERD. 
Hadna we better clear decks——— 
NORTH. 

No—James. In my youth I could dance the ancient German sword-dance, 
as described by Tacitus. Sir David, remove the Dolphin. I care not a jot 
for the rest of the crystal. 

(Nort, Ticker, and the Suernerp thrid a threesome reel— 
Bronte careering round the table in a Solo—Picarpy’s bow« 
hand in high condition.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Set to me, sir, set to me—never mind Tickler. Oh! but you're match. 

less at the Heelan’ fling, sir—Luk at him, Mr Ambrose! 


AMBROSE. 
Yes, Mr Hogg. 
SHEPHERD. 
I'll match him against a’ the Heelans—either in breeks or out o’ them— 
luk, luk—see him cuttin’! 

(Mr Nort motions to Picarpy, who stops playing, and with one 
bound leaps from the centre of the circular, over the Tvy-Tower 
to the floor.) 

(SHEPHERD and TickLEn, in attempting to imitate the great origi« 
nal,—fali on the floor, but recover their feet with considerable 
alacrity.) 


NORTH, (resuming his chair.) 


The Catholic Question is not carried yet, gentlemen. Should it be, let it be 
ours to defend the Constitution. 
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SHEPHERD. J 
Speak awa’, sir, till I reeover my breath. I’m sair blawn. Hear Tickler’s 


OWS. 
TICKLER, (stretching his weary length on a sofa.) 


Whew—whew—whew. 

(Exit Picarpy with his Tail.) 
NORTH. =: : 
Mr Peel seems to have made a hit in the chief character of Shiel’s play 
The Apostate. % 
TICKLER. 
Whew—whew—whew. 
NORTH. 
I confess I had no expectations of seeing that play revived ; still less of such 
a star as Robert Peel being prevailed upon to accept such a miserable part. 
SHEPHERD. 
It'll no gang doon lang—they’ll be hissing him, some day, aff the stage. 
NORTH. 

From the commencement of his career, have I regarded Robert Peel with 
pleasure and with pride ; and when it does happen that an old man’s heart has 
warmed towards a young one, it is not easy to chill the kindly glow—it is 
more difficult, it would seem, to change sentiments than opinions. 

SHEPHERD. 

I heard twa three whalps the ither day braggin’, “* Noo, we'll see Blackwood’s 
Magazine makin’ a wheel ;” but I ied them the lee dereck in their teeth, and 
they were mum. 

NORTH. 
Blackwood’s ———- may make a wheel, when the sun makes a wheel in 
heaven—and from his meridian tower runs back eastward. 
SHEPHERD. 
The chariot o’ Apollo reistin on the hill ! 
NORTH. 

Oxford must not—must not re-elect Robert Peel. Let her pity—forgive— 
if she can, respect—nay, admire him still—but let her not trust the be- 
trayer. 

SHEPHERD. 

And must we say gude nicht—without haen ance mentioned that name 

that wont to set the table in a roar—a roar o’ glorying gratitude—to him 


Vie—_— 


NORTH. 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON! What! in solemn silence? 

TICKLER. 

Solemn—but not sullen—North. 

NORTH. 

May my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth—or wag in mumbling palsy 
—if ever my breath seek to stain the lustre of that glorious name. He sav 
England. 

SHEPHERD. : 

Dinna put on that kind o’ face, I beseech you, sir. The expression o’t is 
sae incomprehensible, that I know not whether to houp or fear for my coun- 
try. 

. NORTH. 

We who never feared must hope. Oh! I could prophesy! 

r SHEPHERD. 
So could I, for that matter ; but I hate to look into clouds and darkness. 
TICKLER. 

Let us swear to meet this day month—Shall the Popish Association put 
down aa Government? And may not the Protestant Association restore the 
State R 

NORTH. 

It might—it may. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh! My dear sir, my imagination kindles when I look on your bald foree 
head. It would be as easy to ¢urn you round as an auld oak-tree.—Na, not 
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so easy, for Sir Henry Steuart o’ Allanton, wi’ his machinery, could turn 
roun’ an auld oak-tree, but no a’ the powers o’ earth, wi’ a’ their machinery, 
could skrew you ae hair’s-breadth roun’ frae the position on which you hae 
taken your staun ; as sune turn roun’ a rock-built tower, to face the settin’, 
instead o’ the risin’ sun. 
NORTH. 
My dear James, you are too partial to the old man. . 
SHEPHERD. 


I speak the sense o’ the nation. You are Abdiel grown auld, but faithful 
as in youth—still the dauntless angel. 


NORTH. 
One bumper at parting. 


THE KING! 
AND MAY HE NEVER FORGET THOSE PRINCIPLES WHICH SEATED HIS FAMILY 
ON THE THRONE OF THESE REALMS! 


(Endless cheering, and then Exeunt Omnes. 
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